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EDITORIAL 


FROM HEAD TO HEART 


Tuere is a large class of persons, including some who appear in 
print as historians, who regard any censure upon or criticism 
of a ‘great’ person as a breach of intellectual norm, as an act 
of wanton iconoclasm, or even as a sort of cultural hoodlum- 
ism. This is particularly evident in India where the concept 
of ‘greatness’, originating in a critically unexamined historical 
situation, takes an amorphous shape in course of time and is 
ultimately metamorphosed into a ‘myth’. The doubt we had to 
express about Hurish Chunder Mukherjea’s role in the mutiny 
of 1857, seems to us to be more serious and significant than the 
uncritical adoration bestowed upon him asa hero, fighting for 
the cause of rebel Sepoys (Editorial, Vol. IV). We shall now 
briefly examine the historical situation in which he played his 
role as a fighter of the oppressed, during the agitations of 
indigo ryots in 1859-61. 

Many people will agree that a man may be a sympathiser of 
oppressed people, and yet have a crippling moral influence on 
their life. His sympathy, without any discernible contour, may 
have benumbing effect on the consciousness of the oppressed as 
a social class, historically committed to wage relentless struggle 
against their oppressors, for liberation from oppression. The 
bubbling sympathy for the poor and oppressed of all brands of 
socialists and patriots in our country today, expressed in their 
endless speeches.and writings, and the steady erosion of human 
consciousness, let alone class-consciousness of the oppressed 
and multiplication of diversions from class-struggle, may be 
cited as an example. While it must be admitted that Hurish, 
as editor of the Hindoo Patriot and as a man, was an ardent 
supporter and sympathiser of the oppressed ryots during the 
indigo agitations, it is indeed difficult to decide in exactly what 
his sympathy and support consist. It becomes a real puzzle 
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when the writings of Hurish in HP clearly reveal his greater 
sympathy for the ‘native’ zamindars than for the ryots and 
when, in expressing that sympathy he surpassed the reservations 
shown by other Bengali journalists of his time and of his social 
class. In fact, the tyranny and exploitation of the British 
planters was exposed in more lurid detail in the Bengali papers 
than in Hurish’s Hindoo Patriot, in 1859-61. 

The story of the indigo disturbances has been told at great 
length in the report of the Indigo Commission (1860), the 
records of the Government of Bengal (1860) and in the Bengali 
and English periodicals (1859-61). There is no need to go into 
it again. Here we shall bring out some facts only to throw light 
upon Hurish and his Hindoo Patriot in the particular historical 
situation. 


BENTHAMISM, COLONIZATION AND INDIGO 


The main field for the investment of private European 
capital in our country was plantation industry, particularly 
indigo, in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Sugar, 
tea, jute, coffee followed indigo. The European planters were 
feeling that their indigo-‘enclaves’ in the remote villages of 
Bengal will be precarious, unless they ‘take root’, or unless they 
are themselves planted on the soil as new landlords. Bentinck, 
the Benthamite radical Governor-General, responded to the 
feeling of the planters, in an elaborate Minute of 30 May 1829, 
just a few months before his historically famous resolution on 
the abolition of Suttee. His utilitarian self-interest, which is 
‘enlightened’ and ‘radical’, prompted him to argue in his Minute 
that British capital and capitalist in the countryside will deliver 
the wretched ryot from the yoke of inhuman exploitation of 
the ‘native’ money-lenders and the tyrannical oppression of the 
‘black’ zamindars. The rural folk would be able to borrow 
from the arts, skill and knowledge of England, as well as from 
the impermeable moral integrity of the Englishman. Every 
‘factory’ will be ‘in its degree the centre of circle of improve- 
ment.’ 
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This colonization Minute of Bentinck created great stir in 
England and in this part of our country. Raja Rammohan 
Roy and his friend and follower Prince Dwarkanath Tagore, 
representing the most ‘progressive’ section of Bengali intellec- 
tuals, lent their support to Bentinck. Rammohan said that in 
his travels through Bengal he had found ‘the natives residing 
in the neighbourhood of indigo plantations, evidently better 
clothed and better conditioned than those who lived at a dis- 
tance from such stations...on the whole they (the planters) have 
performed more good to the generality of the natives of this 
country than other class of Europeans, whether in or out of 
the service.’ In a public meeting Prince Dwarkanath, who 
became a big Zamindar and owner of several indigo factories 
by 1830, spoke highly of the benefits conferred by the European 
planters on the country. Tagore said : ‘I have found that the 
cultivation of indigo, and the residence of Europeans, have 
considerably benefited the community at large : the Zamindars 
becoming wealthy and prosperous ; the ryots materially im- 
proved in their condition, and possessing many more comforts 
than the generality of my countrymen, where indigo cultivation 
and manufacture are not carried on. ...’* 


FROM ‘HEAD’ TO ‘HEART’ 


The abolition of Suttee, the foundation of Brahmo Samaj, 
the movement for progressive socio-religious reforms and the 
utilitarian arguments in favour of colonization of European 
capitalists, set Benthamism in motion among the radical urban 
intellectuals of Bengal in the thirties. And the intellectuals 
could not break through this syndrome of radicalism in later 
decades. As late as 1858 Hurish was writing in his Hindoo 
Patriot (p. 42): 

We should not oppose encouragement to the employment of 

British capital, British skill, and British energy in India. We 

believe they have done and will do much good. We believe 

Rammohun Roy expressed the sense of the nation when he 
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observed, at the request of the Parliamentary Commission 

on this subject, some five and twenty years past, that edu- 

cated persons of character and capital may fairly be per- 

mitted and encouraged to settle in India. 
Bentham-Bentinck-Rammohan syndrome of progress was very 
much ‘active’ in the midst of mutiny, and it could not be over- 
come during the indigo disturbances. From Bentinck to Cann- 
ing it was one step forward, or backward, from ‘utilitarianism’ 
to ‘Clemency’, that is from head to heart. This shift in the 
locale of the syndrome corresponds to a shift in the social 
leadership from Rammohan to Vidyasagar, who personified the 
‘vast ocean of kindness’. Hurish and his fellow-travellers were 
floating on this ocean of human kindness, after mutiny, when 
indigo ‘disturbances, after long simmering, broke out in the 
autumn of 1859. 


> Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1832, 
App. V. 
* Alexander's East India Magazine, Vol. I, Feb. 1831. 
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The ‘liberal’ and ‘large-hearted’ second Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, Jolin Peter Grant, took office on May 1, 1859. On 
May 12, 1859 Hurish wrote of him in Hindoo Patriot 

His mind is imbued with the large English spirit, while his 

knowledge of the real circumstances of the people he has 

to govern is sufficiently extensive..-his stern uprightness and 
brilliant intellectual qualities go far to instal public confi- 
dence in his favour.... He is not a senseless decrier of the 

Permanent Settlement. 

We should remember that our first Lieutenant-Goyernor Halli- 
day, a great patron of indigo-planters, was also a staunch sup- 
porter of Vidyasagar’s social and educational reforms. Hurish 
as a journalist, Dinabandhu as a darmatist, or for that matter 
any other liberal Bengali intellectual in the 1860s, could not do, 
and did not try to do anything for the wretched indigo-peasants 
beyond the remedial limits set by Grant. J. P. Grant’s ‘large 
English spirit’ and ‘stern uprightness’ set the model from which 
they drew their inspiration, as well as the pointer, for removing 
the ryots’ grievances. Grant was also looked upon as their 
great saviour by the suffering peasants, as was evident from 
their wail along the banks of rivers during his tour through the 
villages of Nadia by boat. 

Hurish and other gentle patriots of his genre, had never 
wanted to uproot the British planters from their rural enclaves. 
They believed firmly in the Benthamite economics of Bentinck 
that every such ‘enclave’ would be ‘the centre of a circle of im- 
provement’. They had never put forward the most rational 
economic viewpoint that such enclaves, cut out and isolated 
from surrounding economy but tied to the economy of the 
metropolitan country, would foster racial and social segregation, 
intensify exploitation of unskilled labour, hamper transfer of 
culture, including technical skills and the spirit of enterprise, to 
the indigenous population. These are the reasons why such eco- 
nomic starts of colonialism within this kind of ‘enclaves’ are 
bound to fail and the spread of their expansionary momentum 
(Bentinck’s ‘circle’) would be extremely weak or altogether 
absent. Hurish’s economic and political thinking was focused 
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more on the defence of the Bengali zamindars and zamindary 
system than on the basic economic problems of the peasants. 


A GREAT BETRAYAL 


Like the sepoy mutiny, the revolt of indigo-ryots was also 
lost. It was lost, not because the pesants could not be militant, 
but because their leaders and sympathisers, mostly non-peasants, 
betrayed them. Liberal intellectuals like Hurish and other fri- 
ends of the ryots like him, the new rural middle-class, grown in 
and around the ‘enclaves’, constituted of amlahs gomastas 
dewans dalals and mukteers, allowed the scattered revolts to drift 
and let off their steam in the blind alleys of petitions, proces- 
sions and court-cases. One of the great pre-political peasant 
rebellions of Bengal was thus betrayed by a middle-class leader- 
ship, imposed from above. 


HINDOO PATRIOT 


THE BILL FOR THE MUTINIES 


The Times, in a series of articles needlessly elaborate, 
decides that the expenses which may be incurred in putting 
down the insurrection in India should be defrayed by the 
people of India. It would have been more satisfactory if the 
writer had pointed out from his knowledge of Indian history 
a few instances in which the people of India have not paid 
expenses incurred by their government either in repelling 
foreign aggression or in securing internal tranquility. India, 
rebellious or obedient, at war or in peace, has never yet been 
a burden on Great Britain. The cost of the rebellion will be 
paid by the country which has suffered most from it. Assis- 
yance may be needed, but it will be taken and paid for ina 
business like way. A portion of the superabundant capital of 
England may find a secure and profitable investment in an 
Indian loan guaranteed by the imperial parliament. But of 
assistance in the form of a gratuity, India does not stand in 
need, and the Indian government has probably by this time 
settled the question by arranging with Her Majesty’s ministers 
the mode in which the British public is to be assured on that 
head. 

The “bill for the mutinies” is after all not likely to be so 
large as the magnitude of the danger and the evil would at 
first sight lead one to suppose. True it is that the revenues of 
extensive provinces for half a year have been appropriated by 
rebels and usurpers; that a European army has had to be 
imported at a heavy cost; that expensive military establish- 
ments have had to be engaged; that the commissariat has 
effected wonders only by an unreserved sacrifice of money ;. 
that vast quantities of military stores have been destroyed or 
have fallen into the hands of the enemy; and that many 
treasuries have been plundered by them. But against all these 
losses may be set off the cessation of the monthly call for the- 
TE 5 
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pay of an army of more than a hundred thousand men, the 
suspension of extensive civil establishments, the annihilation 
of a pension establishment that bore heavily on the wrong side 
of the financial secretary’s books, and the withdrawal of 
stipends bearing an inverse ratio to the usefulness of their 
recipients. We may sum up the financial deficiencies of the year 
at five crores of rupees. It is not more than India can afford 
to lose in a revolution that has occurred after a century. 

So far from India burdening England with the expenses of 
this rebellion, the occasion will afford the parent state to levy 
in many shapes a substantial tribute. The hundred thousand 
native soldiers who have rebelled have been replaced by many 
thousands of European troops to whom savings’ banks and 
home remittances are not very strange terms. A host of 
military and medical dignitaries have been sent out to quell 
the insurrection. Their numbers are somewhat heavy. We 
have no objection to make up the fortunes or redress the 
financial position of a few Horse Guards favorites, but the 
Times would really do a service by pointing out that the Indian 
rebellion would be sooner crushed out by an abundance of 
riflemen than an abundance of Major Generals, and the 
European army may be as well saved by a multiplicity of 
smart assistant surgeons as by a long bench of inspectors 
general... 


7 January 1858 


THE REBELLION 


: The country is being cleared on all sides with a rapidity 
which we had no right to expect. The announcement of 
Goruckpore have been rescued on the 6th instant by the force 
under Maharajah Jung Behadoor took us all by surprise. The 
gentleman with the name and fame above the stars who held 
that district for the King of Oude has been driven from it, 
and if Nazim Ghouse be another of his titles, without his life. 


THE REBELLION 3 


The enemy first offered some resistance at a nullah a few miles 
distant from Goruckpore-; but being routed there retired upon 
the town which they had previously intrenched.* They were 
thence driven away after a feeble resistance with the loss of 
two hundred men and seven guns. The rescue of Goruckpore 
is a success of some importance. It will effectually cut off 
the way of the Oude rebels to those demonstrations in the 
lower country which have kept Benares and Allahabad in such 
alarm. It will deprive the insurgents of the Juanpore and 
Mirzapore districts of all hopes of aid. The revenue collections 
will be at once resumed over an extensive tract of territory, 
and order will be introduced into it. Lastly, Goruckpore will 
form one of the principal bases of operations against Oude. 

The capture of Furrackabed and the operations of the colu- 
mns under Colonels Walpole and Seaton have had the effect 
of making the Grand Trunk Road passable in that part of 
the country where it had been rendered for some months the 
least accessible. The rebels from Furrackabed are supposed 
to have fled towards Lucknow. Some might have found their 
way towards Rohilkund. Colonel Seaton’s column captured 
Mynpooree on the 27th ultimo, having inflicted on the enemy 
a loss of two hundred and fifty men and six guns, only two 
men of his own force being wounded. The Rajah of Myn- 
pooree, Tej Singh, who headed the rebels, fled towards Bhow- 
gong whither he was to have been pursued by Colonel Seaton 
before joining the Commander-in-Chief’s force. Colonel Seaton 
in his despatch states that his force of 1950 men has, since it 
left Delhi, captured 22 guns and killed 1,400 insurgents, a 
service for which he might well claim the highest credit. 
Colonel Walpole’s column has on the other side. rescued 
Etawah, and the whole of the territory which was the first 
scene of rebellion is being rapidly reduced to order. 

Nana Saheb is said to be at Nagode, whence, it is said he 
has intentions upon the rather straitened garrison of Saugor. 
The plunder at Bithoor is said to be something considerable. 
Chests of gold and silver have been retrieved from wells into 
which they had been sunk. 
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The troops under Captain Osborne have taken of fort 
named Myhere some importance is attached to the capture 
which we cannot exactly appreciate. 

Nynee Tal is still in a state of siege. The Rohilkund rebels. 
occupy the Teraie below the station. The male residents have 

_ formed themselves into a corps, raised some hill levies and 
called for aid from Jung Behadoor from whom some hundreds. 
of Gurkhas are expected... « 


14 January 1858 


THE REBELLION 


- Our principal source of information during the week of the 
progress of events in the disturbed provinces has been the 
service messages received by Government rer electric telegraph. 
We therefore prefer citing them in extenso to giving a summary 
of our own. 

The following is the latest description of the state of affairs 
at Nynee Tal. 

Nynee Tal, January 2.—“On the Ist instant the Bareilly 
insurgents, about 1000 strong, with two very small guns, 
attacked Huldwanee, in the hope apparently of again destroy- 
ing our stores. But the Goorkhas were at hand. 

The rebels drew up about 250 guards off, and fired four 
rounds from their guns. Captain Baugh immediately let the 
Goorkhas loose at them, and the Bareilly men fled in such 
haste that it was impossible to come up with them. Twenty, 
however, were killed.” 

Sir James Outram still continues encamped before Lucknow. 
He has had to fight two battles to maintain his position 
Brigadier Inglis writes from Cawnpore : 

“Authentic intelligence has just been received from Gene- 
ral Sir James Outram, that he was attacked by a force of about 
thirty thousand men on Tuesday morning, the 12th instant. 
The enemy were repulsed with a loss of 400 men: our loss 
was six men wounded.” 
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The next despatch is from Sir James Outram himself. Tt is 
dated Aulumbaugh, 18th January : 

“The enemy attacked my position yesterday, 16th, in force, 
led on by a Hindoo fanatic, Pedeekedas Hoonooman, who 
was severely wounded and taken prisoner. The attacks from 
various quarters lasted with slight intermission from 10 A. M. 

_ till 6 P. M. Loss on our side trifling ; that of the enemy severe. 
This is the second attack within the last three days.” 

The most cheering intelligence is, however, from the south : 

“The following was received from George Plowden Esq., 
Commissioner of Nagpore, dated 10th January 1-15 P. M.— 
‘Sumbulpore has been relieved, and the road between that 
place and Raepore has been opened, Captain Wood witha 
squadron of the Nagpore Irregular Cavalry reached Sumbul- 
pore from Nagpore on the 19th of December. The next 
morning at 3 A. M., he proceeded against a party of the 
Rebels with a force consisting of 73 of Nagpore Irregular 
‘Cavalry, 150 of the 40th Madras N. I. and 50 of the Ramghur 
Infantry. At daybreak, the Cavalry being in advance surpri- ` 
sed the Rebels 500 to 600 in number, encamped in a gorse 
land, immediately charged them, Captain Wood killing 3 men 
‘with his own hand. The Infantry coming up, the Rebels were 
put to flight, 53 were killed and a number of matchlocks and 
other weapons fell into our hands. On our side Captain Wood 
was slightly wounded in the shoulder by an arrow, and 9 
others, including Dr. Windows, were also wounded by arrows. 
Soonder Raj, who was said to be in the encampment, escaped, 
but three leaders of importance, including a brother of Soonder 
Raj, were killed. The Nagpore Cavalry acquitted themselves 
beautifully . The reinforcement of the 40th Madras N. I. from 
Cuttack had not arrived: Sumbulpore was thus first relieved 
from hence. In consequence of this promptitude Soonder 
Raj’s men are already disheartened.’ ” 

Respecting events further to the south-west, we have follo- 
‘wing from : 

“Indore.— Sir Robert Hamilton, writing on the 23rd ultimo, 
says: 
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“Holkar blew away a leader on the 20th. 

The Amjhera Rajah, his kamdar and tbree officials, were 
tried before me and out of eight vakeels on the 21st, found 
guilty, and sentenced to death. -The execution of the Rajah is 
suspended : the kamdar and two officials: were hung on the 
2Ist,—one sentence commuted to transportation for life. 

“Two other men were tried, found guilty and executed. 

“Eight mutineers arrested, were tried and blown from guns. 

“To-day three mutineers have been found guilty and 
executed. 

“Sir Hugh Rose has assumed command of the Field Force 
in Central India. We shall move on Saugor as soon as 
equipped. 4 

“All quiet at Mundessore. Baba Apta hung four of the 
officials who had gone over to rebels. 

“I am opening the Postal line and telegraph with Gwalior, 
—open with Bombay and Surat.” 

We have no accurate intelligence of the movements of the 
Commander-in-Chief. He was expected both at Lucknow and 
Delhi. Probably he waits at the centrical position of Futtygurh 
pending the pacification of the surrounding country. His next 
move must be upon Oude, 

Jung Behadoor holds Goruckpore. Civil order has been 
restored there, and already, it is said, candidates for civil 
offices swarm about the courts, : 

No fresh intelligence has been received during the week 
from Rajpeotanah.... 


21 January 1858 


RETRIBUTION 


There is pleasure in noting the gradual subsidence of that 
dark surge of unreasoning anger which the atrocities perpetrated 
in the earlier course of the mutinies had called forth in the 
breasts of a portion of our fellow-subjects. Feelings which at 
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one time threatened by their violence to do irreparable injuries 
to Indian society have settled down into a spirit, stern but 
calculating, of justice. The periodical press which helped to 
heighten the fury of those feelings has perceived the error 
of its conduct, and been slowly endeavouring to imitate the 
calmer attitude of society with a show of as little, incon- 
sistency as possible. Much injustice has been committed, 
many an innocent life has been sacrificed, many an innocent 
home has been destroyed or desecrated. But these are con- 
sequences inevitable of such events as have just passed over 
us. Many a guilty man, many a house which sheltered 
villainy or was the scene of unspeakable outrages, have on 
the other hand also escaped the visitation of merited punish- 
ment. What is past cannot be recalled. The time is certainly 
now come when the task of punishing the offenders should 
be entered upon systematically and in the spirit of pure justice. 
We have a basis for this system in the fact that the con- 
stitution of Indian society affords peculiar facilities to the 
tracking of crime. We infinitely prefer this mode of systematic 
detection and punishment of crime to indiscriminate gratifi- 
cation of revenge, not only on the grounds of abstract equity, 
but on those of expediency also. We can conceive of no mode 
of permanently impressing the minds of the natives of India 
with a deep sense of at once of the power and the justice of the 
British Government so effectual as that of setting into operation 
a system which shall continually drag out from concealment 
the rebel criminals of 1857 and subject them to merited 
penalty after years and years. The sight ofa system so opera- 
ting, making punishment certain on the crime and ensuring 
safety to the innocent will strike the native mind with an 
_ awe veneration which the pursuit of blind vengeance can never 
engender. What is now necessary is to determine the leading 
principles on which punishments are to be apportioned to 
crimes. The Draconian Code of punishments is not more to 
be valued than Herod’s law of evidence. 
We believe we give expression to a feeling not exclusively 
Asiatic when we say that the crimes of deeper dye committed 
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in the course of these mutinies should be punished with some- 
thing more than death. Justice would be defrauded of its due 
if in these cases, to the deprivation of life is omitted to be 
added some infliction that may be called and. would be felt as 
torture. Civilization in its most refined form will not condemn 
a sentence of that kind. What is so forcibly Suggested to every 
healthy mind, whatever be the degree of its cultivation, cannot 
be wrong, To the active agents of general massacres also, death 
should be presented in a form more terrific than it is made to 
appear to the ordinary murderer, Appropriate punishments 
may also be devised for acts of lesser criminality. But mere 
rebellion should be held the least heinous of these offences. 
Rebellion, widespread as are the miseries and sufferings caused 
by it, is a crime of a peculiar kind to which the politics 
of the most barbarous ages and climes have extended a certain 
measure of leniency. It is growing to be a fixed principle 
of civilized law that political crimes should not be capitally 
punished ; and simple rebellion is but a political crime. It 
may be necessary to the security and well being of the common 
wealth that the leading spirits of a rebellion should be removed 
from the face of the earth; and in their case only would 
rebellion appear to merit the extreme penalty. But for their 
followers a milder doom may be reserved in perfect accordance 
with justice and Policy. Ignorance should in their case be 
allowed to plead palliation. Lastly, where, as in the course of 
-the last few months it has in numerous instances occurred, an 
act of rebellion has been accompanied by a generous treatment 
of those of the dominant class who have fallen in the rebel’s 
hands, where the laws of honor and chivalry have been 
observed, the punishment may be confined to simple degrada- 
tion or confiscation of property; and under peculiar circum- 
stances such acts of merit ought even to ensure the free 
pardon of the offender. Let us apply this last principle to 
the circumstances of the present rebellion, Suppose a native 


Delhi for the Emperor of Hindoostan, bearing arms in the 
rebel cause, and waging open war with the British Government. 
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‘Suppose we say, a rebel so compromised should be proved 
to have saved a dozen European lives-or protected European 
females from outrage ; and to have deprived no European of 
dife excpet in open combat on the field ;— to such an offender, 
we contend, clemency may be extended not only without 
violating justice and expediency but with the most perfect 
‘accordance with them. Were it let go forth that the saving of 
European’s life is an act of merit so great as to outweigh 
rebellion itself, the respect paid to Europeans and the value of 
European life in native eyes would be incredibly enhanced, and 
the ‘future position of the European’ would be better secured 
than it would be by.an eternity of lectures and leading 
articles... i 


21 January 1858 


THE LATE BABOO RUSSICK KRISHNA MULLICK 


Something more than a formal paragraph notice is due to 
the memory of the man whose life was the history of the early 
struggle which marked native progress in the beginning, and the 
leading fact of whose existence was to sustain the character, 
his intelligence, energy and courage obtained for him. Baboo 
Russick Krishna Mullick lived in the commencement of an 
intellectual and moral revolution, yet in course of completion, 
and was himself a brave leader in it. Perhaps Bengal had 
then received a greater shock than whole India has met with 
in this gigantic revolt of the sepoys. Rammohun Roy was 
teaching pure lessons of Holiness and God, and throwing 
doubts and questions upon the veracity and purity of the 
doctrines of the Shasters and Poorans. The war between 
Brahminism and Brahmoism, between principle and prejudice, 
between liberty and despotism, between prescription and 
progress, then commenced. English education was sending 
forth its triumphs in a noble set of young Bengallees, with 
enlightened ideas of society and of civilization, and with 
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courage and energy to follow and disseminate them. David’ 
Hare was memorializing his life by a career of enlightened zeal 
and usefulness inducing the children of our fathers to taste 
the fruits of knowledge, and to receive light wherewith to 
dispel the darkness which enveloped their country. Dr. Duff, 
with his youthful buoyancy and young missionary enthusiasm 
had then newly commenced to inveigh against the idolatry of 
the people and to Preach the merits and transcendencies of 
Christianity. Such was the morning of the era the noon of 
which we now dimly see. Although the lamented deceased 
was not the only person who seconded the spirit of the time, 
he was one of those who placed themselves in advance of the 
general run of their countrymen by showing a bold front 
toall cold threats and disheartening attacks. Those -wha 
remember the time which saw this early contest of civilization 
with deep-rooted prejudice and inexorable antagonism of 
feeling in the same race, will be at no difficulty to imagine 
that Baboo Russick Krishna Mullick was thrown upon his own 
Tesources by his family which was then in a highly prosperous. 
condition for pursuing knowledge with an unflagging persever- 
ance, and for framing the conduct of his life after the principles 
which English authors inculcated. But his zeal was uncon- 
querable ; his courage indomitable. With a rich and fertile 
mind, replenished with the sentiments of the best English 
authors, and disciplined to an admirable training he was a 
pride to the old Hindu College. He early attracted the notice 
of Dr. Wilson, and was marked out by Sir Edward Ryan as 
one far above the average of Bengallee scholars. His ready 
elocution won for him deserved applause at the Academical 
Society, the first Native Club, patronized by at the time highly 
distinguished public servants and the most eminent men of 
education of the day. His desire to diffuse the blessings of 
education led him along with other friends to start the 
Guananeshun, an Anglo-Bengallee Journal, through the medium 
of which the soundest maxims of morals and the most useful 
lessons of life were Promulgated. He was one of few literary 
enthusiasts who formed the circle of which H. V, Derozio and 
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Dr. Adams were the centre. The age was indeed a golden 
age. Education was a new gift and was accordingly valued at 
more than its proper worth, and Lord William Bentinck even 
did not feel it derogatory to his dignity as Governor-General of 
India to associate with an educated native of however humble 
origin. ‘There was less of that mean pride and petty jealousy 
which form so disagreeable a feature in the character of nine- 
tenths of both the official and non-official classes of the 
European community in this country. Baboo Russick Krishna 
Mullick began life as a teacher in Mr. Hare’s School and closed 
it with the highest honors which an uncoyenanted servant 
could obtain. Although the best part of his life was spent in 
the dark arena of the Mofussil, he used seldom to omit any 
opportunity during his visits to Calcutta to lend his aid and 
energy to the cause of the class of which he was truly a 
representative man. His opinions on public men and measures 
were such as every enlightened man would respect. He rarely 
appeared before the public in the capacity of a speaker, but 
when he did his admirable fluency and pure English used to 
carry the minds of the audience. But he was extremely 
modest in the estimate of his own worth, and he never aspired 
to the position of one of the public characters of Bengal. The 
goodnéss of his heart may be appreciated by the fact that he 
bequeathed at the time of his death a sum of five thousand 
rupees to the District Charitable Society. In him we have 
lost one of the links which connect the days of Rammohun 
Roy and David Hare with ours. We are told he has left a 
manuscript book containing thoughts on Religion and we hope 
his friends will in justice to the memory of the author publish 
it. Other contributions from his pen to the Indian Press, 
though displaying to no small advantage the talent and intellec- 
tual attainments of the writer, do not, we think, possess: a 
durable interest. We however deeply deplore his death which 
is a personal loss to us and to large circle of friends. Peace be 
his memory !... 


21 January 1858 
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‘MERCHANT AND BANIAN 


For the security of interests so important as are those 
involved in the relation between Merchant and Banian in this 
country we wish that the law governing that relation were more 
Clearly determined and known. The larger operations. of 
commerce in Bengal are entirely dependent upon the exertions 
of the Banians. In the double capacity of capitalist and factor 
the Banian is an indispensible aid to the firm, Let a number 
of European merchants establish themselves at Calcutta with 
ever so much money in their cash chest, let them deal by means 
of produce brokers and directly with wholesale purchasers of 
imports, let them eschew bazar credits and all other appliances 
that constitute the luxury of mercantile life in India, they may 
do an amount of business, but never any thing proportionate 
to their means if they would not avail themselves of a Banian’s 
iad. The class of men they have to deal with have been 
taught to be distrustful and are from nature extremely liable to 
panics. These latter cannot hope to distinguish between the 
honest and the dishonest among Europeans any more than 
Europeans are inclined to make a similar distinction among 
Asiatics. Hence, few European merchants in Calcutta possess 
credit enough in the Bazar to do the work of their absent cash. 
The Banian usually supplies credit and cash to a firm whose 
character, position and means he has made the subject of 
Special investigation, The real sellers of produce and buyers 
of imports are people who would simply not understand any 
others. Our friend Robinson or Smith who came out last 
year with first rate testimonials as ta his character for activity, 
habits of business, knowledge of accounts and the many other 

‘Merits so highly appreciated in the counting house, who has 
every prospect at the end of his term to be taken into a share 
of the business, who is as fully convinced of the necessity of 
Indian Reform as the head partner of the house, and who is 
as vigorous a member of the Volunteer Infantry as his chief is 
a well-mounted one of the Cavalry, would make from the very 
intensity of his belief in the law of race, a very indifferent 
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negociator with the up country mohajun who perhaps believes 
that Delhi was retaken by a bribe. There can be no business 
between people of this sort and an European merchant without 
the Bengallee Banian who is intelligible alike to the representa- 
tives of Manchester and Mirzapore. Again, agency business 
forms the principal part of the business of the European 
merchants of Calcutta. They do not set up with immense 
hoards of cash nor are banks in Bengal over numerous, over 
rich or over accommodating. In respect to personal credit 
they are exposed to the disadvantages inseparable to the 
position of foreigners. Their credit is more or less always 
liable to be suddenly cried down. A native banian attached 
to them prevents such sudden flactuations of opinion, Not 
unfrequently he advances his own funds to the support of the 
firm he is attached to when it is unexpectedly exposed to 
demands it never calculated for. We doubt whether any 
system of business can be introduced in Calcutta which should 
supersede, with advantage to commerce, the employment of 
Banians. 

The relations between the Merchant and the Banian are in 
Calcutta regulated by written agreements and some ill-defined 
usages which have grown up with the course of our commerce, 
So far as they depend upon written agreements our courts 
find no difficulty in dealing with them ; but the usages remain 
to be properly acknowledged and determined. The case of 
Ewing vs. Gobinchunder Sen decided by Sir Lawrence Peel would 
have formed a leading case if its circumstances were not some- 
what peculiar. The recent case of Sibchunder Mullic ys. Beer 
Bischoff and Co. gave the court an opportunity of settling all 
the questions which usually arise out of the relations-between 
Merchant and Banian, but the opportunity seems to have been 
missed. In the latter case the plaintiff claimed a line on 

property in the godowns of the defendants the keys of which 
were in the hands of servants entertained and paid by the 
plaintiff who was responsible for their good conduct, and 
who was reimbursed by the firm but a moiety of the charges 
incurred in the maintenance of the establishment under his 
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control. The plaintiff had advanced money to the firm for the 
repayment of which he had no other security. The case is in 
every way one of the general run of cases between Merchant 
and Banian. The Supreme Court has decided that the plaintiff 
had no lien over the property in question. Whether the decision 
be right or wrong it will introduce much distrust where implicit 
confidence is requited. Henceforth Banians must depend upon 
the stringency of their written agreements alone.... 


11 February 1858 


NATIVE OPINION 


The press of Bengal has recently given forth a couple of 
articles on the state of feeling in Bengal towards the govern- 
ment and on the opinions of the people in respect to various 
public matters. The Friend of India and the Dacca News are 
respectively the papers in which these two articles have appea- 
red. The artistic way in which the former moulds his effusion 
is, as usual, somewhat marred in its effects by flippancy and 
exaggeration and by a ludicrous blunder on a point of fact. 
Yet it is calculated for the times and for making a certain 
degree of impression on those who share in the writer’s igno- 
rance of his subject. The article in the Dacca News is the 
production of a thoroughly well-informed man who has a 
crotchet in his head, and is written in that artless careless 
gossipy Style which forms so great a charm of his journal. 
But the chief points of contrast do not lie either in the style 
of the two writers of even in the degree of their knowledge. 
The Serampore journal is as partial and partisan as the Dacca 
one is judicial in its spirit. The former bases his estimate 
of Bengallee feeling upon a letter published in a Bengallee 
journal many years ago and of native intelligence upon a 
pamphlet recently written by a native of upper India. Neither 
of these documents from which the Friend of India draws the 
weightiest conclusions had, we may incidentally remark, been 
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read by ‘the editor. These conclusions therefore, we need 
hardly add, share in the weakness of their foundations. We 
gave in our last issuea summary of the sentiments uttered 
in the columns of the Bengallee newspaper. They were such 
as form the convictions of three-fourths of educated English- 
men, yet for the publication of these sentiments the paper is 
denounced as traitorous. The letter itself is rather a silly one, 
and is evidently the production of some juvenile reformer 
who had drawn his inspirations in about equal quantities from 
the writings of the Dhurmo Subha, the speeches of the Calcutta 
bar, and the columns of Irish newspapers. It isin the usual 
style of grumbling fashionable some years ago when the 
composition of a tirade upon the Government and the civil 
service was considered a conclusive proof of the intensest 
patriotism. Its match will be found in the correspondence 
of every English journal published in this country for the last 
eight months and in the editorial columns of such papers as 
have editors of Dr. Buist’s stamp. It has less nonsense, indeed, 
about it than the writings of people who believe that the first 
thing the Queen’s government will do in this country will be 
to distribute the landed estates of Bengal among Planters’ 
Assistants, and limit native ambition to offices of less than a 
hundred (the precise sum is always mentioned ) rupees a 
month, The extravagancies of the letter so gravely condem- 
ned are not greater than the extravagancies of those who 
maintain that the security of British interests in India would 
be strengthened by intensifying race hatred and who account 
for the result of the battle of Hastings by theories about the 
“law of race”. 

The pamphlet finds more favour with our contemporary. 
The reason is obvious. The pamphleteer lauds the “oriental” 
system of government, which means in the columns of the 
Friend and the minutes of the Lieutenant Governor nothing 
more or less than unchecked official license; lauds Sir J. 
Lawrence and the Punjab officials; lauds centralization ; 
lauds the principle of the Chowkeedary Act; proposes the 
re-establishment of transit duties; advocates Missionary 
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Government ; and treats his readers to many other theories of 
a well-known school of Indian politicians. The Friend of India 
is an opponent of what has been called the conciliation policy ; 
yet strangely enough he finds consolation in the fact that the 
above opinions, so dear to the school we have alluded to, 
are genuine native opinions ! 

The article in the Dacca News gives a very fair account of 
Bengallee feeling towards the British Government. The 
Bengallees love order for its own sake and for the sake of the 
many solid advantages it produces. The Bengallees are there- 
fore habitually though. not enthusiastically loyal to a govern- 
ment which has better maintained order than any previous 
government they had. They are more familiar with the name 
of the Company than with that of their Sovereign. It is not 
surprising therefore that they should have a special regard for 
the Company. They have prospered under the existing system, 
and that circumstance heightens their constitutional hatred of 
change. 


if February 1858 


THE MUTINIES AND THE PEOPLE 


We have waited full three weeks to see what the Calcutta 
press could have to say to a recently published pamphlet, 
styled, “The Mutinies, the Government and the People, — 
by a Hindoo.” The matter of the brochure, we need hardly 
say invites attention. Its style is considerably above what 
would make any pamphlet worthy of criticism, whether friendly 
or hostile. Its authorship is calculated to excite at least 
curiosity. In spite of all these circumstances, the organs of 
public opinion have maintained a studied silence in respect 
to the publication. They probably wish to have their silence 
attributed to a feeling of supercilious contempt for the book 
and its author. Not Prepared to accede to their wish we- 
and all beyond the pale of ‘the public’ ascribe their silence: 
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to fear—fear of the thing proving tco strong for them—fear 
of the thing becoming stronger in spite of their efforts to 
the contrary by their own means. The author himself has 
probably not felt much chagrined by the neglect if we may 
judge of his feelings from the following opinions he passes on 
the Calcutta Press: Noticing the Hurkaru as the true type 
of an Anglo-Indian newspaper, he says : 

“The Editors of that and some other papers have not been 
content with denunciations against the rebels. They have 
levelled the most insulting libels on the entire native community 
calculated to alienate the allegiance of the vacillating and 
weak-minded. They would pour in European troops, abolish 
the native army, confound the loyal with the disloyal portion 
of the native population, deal out prompt and indiscriminate 
punishments, deny the natives all share in the administration 
of their country, deprive them of all situations of trust and 
emolument, appoint Barristers fresh from the Inns of Court 
to the Judgeships and Magistrateships of Mofussil tribunals, 
and European Serjeants to Darogahships, Mohurirships and 
Jemadarships of Thanas, and in short govern the country 
not for the subject many, but for the conquering and dominant 
few. They would carry on a crusade against all the natives. 
They would have Government embark in an eternal blood 
feud against its native subjects. Verily the gentlemen of the 
Press have dethroned the God of Christianity and set up in 
his stead a Pagan Moloch, at whose shrine they are prepared 
to sacrifice civilization and humanity. They have totally 
forgotten that vengeance belongs not to man but to his Maker. 
Let the policy laid down by them be once adopted and the 
revolt now confined to the North West Provinces will extend 
in other directions. Its suppression could never be effected 
without the sympathies of the masses being retained in favour 
of the Government, But stimulating European soldiers to burn, 
to plunder villages, to shed the blood of their prisoners and 
to massacre their unoffending unsuspecting native comrades 
is not the best way of enlisting those sympathies.” 

The main object of the pamphlet appears to be to vindicate 
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the people from the charge of universal and active disloyalty 
which has been brought against them by a class of English 
politicians, and to justify the measures adopted and the policy 
pursued by government in dealing with Indian insurrection. 
The autor is decidedly and emphatically of opinion that : 

“The insurrection is essentially a military insurrection. It 
is the Revolt of a lac of sepoys educated in the school of 
European warfare and amply supplied with all the “means 
and appliances” of European invention. It has nothing of 
the popular element in it. It is not the result of any mis- 
government. Those who believe it to be such betray their 
entire ignorance of the genius of my countrymen. The propor- 
tion of those who have joined the rebels sinks into nothingness 
when compared with those whose sympathies are enlisted with 
the Government. While the former may be counted by thou 
sands, the latter may be counted by millions. It is notorious 
that the insurrection was not actively "participated in bya 
majority or even by a considerable portion of the population. 
The people of the oldest, richest, and most enlightened 
province, viz., Bengal, the people of the Presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras, the people of the recently acquired territory 
of the Punjab did not only not fraternize with the rebels, 
but the better and higher orders of them sincerely sympathise 
with the Government, and. view with horror and regret the 
crimes committed by those wretches, because they are crimes 
not merely levelled against English domination but inimical to 
civilization,—crimes subversive of all progress—crimes which 
have been justly described by the Minister of the United 
States to “constitute their perpetrators what pirates are, what 
cannibals in the Fejee Islands are, enemies of the human 
race and meriting not from one nation, not from one people, 
but from the whole of the human race, summary and peremp- 
tory extirpation.” 

The ranks of the rebels have been swelled not by the people 
at large but by liberated Kaidies and the Budmashe, who infest 
every large town. With some exceptions, which I can count on 
my fingers, the natives of this Presidency have not only 
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remained firm in their allegiance, but have accorded valuable 
Support to the authorities: to say therefore that their belief 
in the prestige of British Power has been destroyed, is simply 
absurd. For instance, not a single native zemindar, merchant 
or official of Bengal proper shares in that belief, but is on 
the contrary prepared to stake his all on the perpetuation of 
the British supremacy. They know and feel that their present 
interests and future prospects are bound up with the re-estab- 
lishment of that supremacy, on a firmer and more secure basis. 
I am free to confess that the natives, with some splendid 
exceptions, have not afforded that amount of aid in the 
suppression of the mutinies which it was incumbent on them 
to do, the unwarlike and lethargic habits of a portion of them 
incapacitated them from rendering that military service which 
would have been most acceptable at this crisis. But they 
know and feel that it is both their duty and interest to stick 
to that country which has done so much to advance their 
own. Personal services at personal sacrifices and most liberal 
contributions in money and goods have been unhesitatingly and 
cheerfully rendered by many of them. I can point to many 
individual examples of loyalty and devotion, which would 
conclusively show that the sympathies of our countrymen are 
entirely with our rulers—a sympathy not less deep but exhibited 
in a substantial manner.” 

It is on this ground particularly, as on general principles 
of policy and justice that the author justifies the conduct of 
government throughout the crisis, There are two charges 
usually brought against the Government: one is that it has 
dealt with the rebels with undue leniency. The author does 
not plead for clemency for the guilty. On the contrary, he 
says : 

“I would have it distinctly understood that I am for strong 
and decisive measures for the suppression of the mutiny, 
the restoration of tranquility and the vindication of the 
authority of Government. I would have offences against the 
State so promptly, effectually and signally punished as to 
deter others hereafter from perpetrating the same. I would 
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not allow the miscreants who have massacred mothers with 
infants at their breasts to go at large with impunity in the 
Mofussil without receiving that condign punishment they so 
richly merit. I would have every sepoy who has been directly 
or indirectly mixed up with this mutiny tried, convicted and 
hanged. I would not relax in his favour the law which 
prescribes death as the punishment of mutiny. I would not 
Jie the hands of the local military authorities who must be the 
best judges of what is to be done, believing as I do that to 
hamper them would be to postpone the suppression of the 
revolt. Iam in short equally opposed to undue leniency and 
undue vengeance. Let us have sternly discriminating justice. 
Let us not class the loyal natives who may be counted by 
millions with the disloyal who only number a few thousands. 
I am prepared to make every reasonable allowance for men 
whose hearts have been torn and whose passions have been 
inflamed by the murders and worse than murders of their 
country women and children. I know their judgments on 
their neighbours cannot be calm and dispassionate. But I can 
see no reason why they should vituperate the entire Native 
Population because the Army of Bengal has revolted.” 

Government has acted on these principles. It has no- 
where dealt out undue leniency to actual criminals. It has 
nowhere interposed its authority to save the mutinier or the 
murderer. It has given the military power full authority to act 
in the interest of order and justice. The other charge brought 
against Government is the want of foresight, of sagacity to 
judge of the character and extent of the revolt, and of negli- 
gence or slackness in the adoption of means to suppress it. It 
is thus met : 

“I have not endeavoured to offer in this brief observations 
an exposition of the causes of the mutiny, because I believe 
it is one of those sudden revolutions which occasionally sweep 
over our ill-fated country. It would have equally taken place 
if the Government had been administered by the Crown 
through a Colonial Secretary, or as it is now proposed, by 
a Secretary of State assisted by six Under Secretaries aS 
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Heads of Departments. To attribute it to the Court of 
Directors, or the local Government, argues gross ignorance 
of the constitution and functions of the former, and rabid 
hostility to the latter. Iam fully aware of the short-comings 
of both those bodies, but I cannot acknowledge the justice 
of immolating them at the shrine of Nemesis, because a 
national victim is required for her propitiation. That the 
mutiny was not anticipated by the foresight of Lord Canning, 
Mr. Halliday or Mr. Beadon is because they are men, not 
endowed with omniscience, but subject to the infirmities of 
humanity. But the justice and wisdom of the measures of the 
administration of which they are members have called forth the 
admiration and gratitude of the People. The future historian 
of India will record how, when the mutiny broke out, the 
Government displayed that vigour and promptitude which were 
required by the emergency —how speedily it concentrated all the 
available force on the salient points,—how it intercepted Lord 
Elgin’s expedition destined for China,—how it made effective 
arrangements for importing an immense number of European 
troops from England, and transmitting them to the Upper 
Provinces with the least practicable delay—how when large 
portions of our non-official European fellow-subjects demanded 
punishment without trial—punishment without conviction — 
punishment confounding the innocent with the guilty in its 
execution—Government, instead of adopting their cut-throat 
policy, wisely, firmly and humanely directed that as all the 
natives were not the enemies of British supremacy, the well 
affected among them should be protected from the insane fury 
of the blood mongers—how, when our shrieking Indigo Planters 
and Barristers attempted to clamour down our countrymen, 
the representative of the Queen in India, and his responsible 
councillors, came forward to assure them that their loyalty was 
unquestionable and that their confidence in their administration 
was a source of strength to it.” 


We have made copious extracts from the pamphlet to 
enable our readers, the better to judge of its contents. Without 
concurring in all the opinions of the writer we think we ma, 
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safely say that the paper is one of the ablest and best reasoned 
that have appeared on the Indian mutinies.... 
25 February 1858 


THE GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION 


It augurs well for the cause of the country that the religious 
aspect of the Indian question has attained the importance 
now attached to it in England. If Burke was the first of our 
unofficial benefactors, Wilberforce has claims in many respects 
to be considered the second. He it was who first had it 
declared a fundamental principle of British rule in India that 
the prime object of the British Indian government should be 
the benefit of the people of India. This principle, which 
now sounds like an axiom, was far from being accepted at the 
time we are speaking of. We have but to glance at the debates 
preceding the renewal of the Charter Act of 1813 to see what 
an immense advance was made in Indian liberalism through 
the exertions of the party headed by Mr. Wilberforce. 
Previous to his date it was with trembling hesitation that 
politicians had spoken of the good of the people of India as 
one of the objects of British rule in that country. Lord 
Cornwallis, while giving us a constitution, found it necessary 
to apologise for its tendency to promote Indian happiness by 
saying that it thereby confirmed the security of British 
dominion over India. The resolutions which Parliament 
adopted at the instance of the evangelical leader turned into 
a received axiom what was before hardly tolerated as safe _ 
or moderately accurate. He it was who made the good of 
India to be the professed object of British government ; and 
ever since, English politicians, least imbued with imperialism, 
even those have mouthed the expression with advantage to 
their personal and party interests. 

But the religious party in England have one great fault. 
They are credulous of all that makes against the character of 
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the government or the people. They fancy Christianity is 
under a persecution from the former and all practical morality 
from the latter. No story, absurd or abominable soever 
that supports either of these views comes amiss to them. 
That the natives of India burn their parents alive, live in 
perpetual breach of the commandments, are utterly beyond 
all possibility of salvation, yearn for missionary instruction, 
thrust specially for low church doctrines—are convictions deep 
and lasting in the minds of the evangelicals who periodically 
and occasionally hold forth in Exeter Hall. That every Indian 
governor and councillor is confirmed, if not a convert to 
Hindooism or Mohomedanism, that governments in India have 
placed Christianity under disabilities, are sentiments equally 
firmly rooted in the same class of minds. We recently noticed 
the proceedings of the meeting held at Exeter Hall on the 5th 
January, and alluded generally to the disregard of facts mani- 
fested by the speakers. The Chairman, in particular, was 
proposed in his Charges against the local government. One of 
these charges based of course upon a Calcutta letter—was that 
government forbade the use in its schools a book of Geography 
because the Pundits objected to it as teaching things incon- 
sistent with Hindoo belief. This is from Lord Shaftsbury. 
Hear the Junior Secretary to the government of Bengal. 

6. On the 29th January 1857, Baboo Srinath Dey the 
Proprietor of the Tomohur Press at Serampore, addressed the 
following letter to me as Junior Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal :— 

“Sir,-I have the honour to forward for his Excellency 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal the 3rd copies of the 
Vernacular Works noticed in the margin. They are intended 
for the Vernacular Schools. Should you kindly hand these 
over to His Honor with your recommendation, if they deserve 
that, your so doing will be an encouragement both to the 
Author and the Publisher.” 

7. This letter, together with the books, was referred on the 
4th February to the Director of Public Instruction for report. 

8. The Director very naturally and properly sent the books 
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‘to Pundit Ishwur Chunder Bidyasaugor, the Principal of the 
‘Sanscrit College, for a report. The Pundit is the best Sanscrit 
and Bengali scholar at the Presidency, and is also thoroughly 
acquainted with English. He is not only Principal of the 
Sanscrit College, but also a special Inspector in the Education 
Department, and is well known for his liberal and enlightened 
opinions, and is the author of various measures of reform by 
no means in accordance with strict Hindooism, among others 
the re-marriage of Hindoo widows. To this Officer, as an 
author of repute and the best scholar and best adviser in the 
Education Service of Government on the style of Vernacular 
books, they were made over by the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion for report. It is quite erroneous to suppose that he was 
consulted because he was a Pundit or as a person who by his 
birth was a Brahmin. 

9. On the 2nd of November, Mr. H. Woodrow, M. A. 
who was Officiating Director of Public Instruction, submitted 
his report on the three books. He forwarded a letter from the 
Principal of the Sanscrit College, and wrote as follows :— 

“The learned Pundit reports most unfavourably of the 
style of these volumes. He affirms it to be both clumsy and 
inaccurate for the use of general readers than for School 
purposes. In the latter opinion I coincide. In the former I 
with deference adopt the decision of so great a scholar as 
Pandit Ishwur Chunder Bidyasaugor, I may here state that the 
arrangement and the large amount of extraneous matter in the 
book on the Steam Engine are objectionable. One would 
scarecly expect to find in such a book on such a recent 
invention a large number of pages as on the Kings of India 
before the time of Vicramaditya. I think, on the whole, that 
these books should be given in Government Schools as Prizes, 
but not introduced as school books.” 

10. The substance of Pundit Ishwur Chunder’s letter is 
given by Mr. Woodrow. It also contains the following 
paragraph, which the Director of Public Instruction did not 
wotice :— 


“As regards the last book, the Companion to Geography, 
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I beg to observe that the remarks made in the preceding para 
‘with reference to the style of the books on the Electric 
Telegraph and Railways equally apply to the work. There is, 
in addition, another serious objection to this book ; in several 
places it reflects on the notions on the subject as inculcated 
in the religious books of the Hindoos. I cannot therefore 
recommend its adoption as a class book.” 

Were not a Pundit equally bigoted and profane concerned 
in the matter whose...we wish fairly in the hands of the 
evangelicals we should have reproduced the immortal kyme 
‘with which Sydney Smith cut up John Styles... 

4 March 1858 


THE REBELLION 


The success in Oude appears only to have been a signal 
ito the rebels in all the neighbouring part to renew their 
exertions in order to regain the ground they have lost. 
Goruckpore is threatened, Azimgurh is besieged, Jaunpore 
is believed to be in danger, alarm is felt at Benares, Sasseram 
-expects a visit from Kooar Sing. Higher up, authority may 
be considered safe only under the shadow of the bayonet. 
The districts of Furruckabad, Agra and Meerut are infested 
‘by swarms of insurgents who disappear before the smallest 
force sent against them, but remain unbroken in flight. 
Rohilkund is in the hands of the enemy who keep in alarm 
the country up to the foot of the hills. It is to meet this state 
of things in the lower country that the Commander-in-Chief 
has broken up the splendid army of Oude and detached whole 
-columns towards Allahabad and Benares. These detachments 
will doubtless reach the scene of their operations before any 
mischief is done ; but the rebels have for the present arrested 
ithe grand attack upon Rohilkund witherwards all the consider- 
able bodies of rebels are converging. 

Matters are wearing an improved aspect in the Bundlekund 
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territories. The town of Jhansie has been taken, though the 
fire of the fort by the latest account (reaching to the 3rd 
Instant), had not ceased. The resistance at this place, as might 
be expected, was rather determined. A portion of the Gwalior 
Contingent appears to have engaged in the defence. The 
achievement was made by the force under Sir Hugh Rose, who 
had, it seems, to fight a battle outside the town before the 
rebels were driven in. After the capture of the town the largest 
part of the rebels seem to have moved up towards Rohilkund, 
and in their progress threatened Agra. The rebels who had 
occupied the fort of Charkare are said to have evacuated it, and 
moved on to occupy Nowgong. General Whitlock’s column 
was expected there shortly. 

Mr. Montgomery has left Lahore to take up the Chief 
Commissionership of Oude. Mr. George Campbell will be his. 
financial Commissioner. 

The Coles are still giving trouble. On the 25th Instant;. 
about three thousand of them made their appearance near 
Chybassa, where they were met by the marines and routed. 
The Rajah of Poorahat and his brother who are the chief 
leaders of this local insurrection are still at large. 

In Rajpootanah the fort of Kota which had been held by 
the rebels against the Rajah was besieged by the force under 
General Roberts and was on the 31st Ultimo carried by storm,. 
it is said, with little loss. The defeated insurgents made for 
Rohilkund. In the Deccan, the occupation of Tall Behut has- 
cleared the whole of the Chandaree district, and all the 
possessions of the Banpore Rajah on the right bank of the: 
Betwah river are freed from the rebels. 

8 April 1858 


INCENTIVES TO REBELLION 


We have yet a longering hope for a royal commission of 
enquiry into our grievances. Why have the people of India 
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revolted or sympathised with a revolt? The question has been 
asked, and the Portins of the day must wait for a reply. Mean- 
while every incident calculated to throw light on the question 
must be brought out : here is one. 

Pinhaut and Bahare the principal towns of two different 
Pergunnahs included in one Tehsildaree which goes by the 
former name. Pinhaut is about 40 miles to the south-east of 
Agra, and further onwards in the same direction is situated— 
at a further distance of 16 miles—the town of Bahare. Here 
resided the Zemindars who were the chief actors in a late 
tragedy. One of them—he who was murdered in a recent 
affray—was a Chowbay Brahmin—a wretched intriguing 
character—and the other is a Rajpoot of the Tomur tribe. 
Long before the outbreak, the latter held extensive tenures 
in the Pergunnah in fee simple, the possession of which as 
well as his general respectability of character gave him a 
decided influence in his neighbourhood. Chowbay however did 
not like this, a bond was fabricated ; an action was brought 
to enforce payment of it and a decree obtained in the civil 
court, in execution of which the greater part of the Rajpoot’s 
estates passed into other hands. About May and June, when 
district after district began to crumble to the shock of the 
mutinies, and anarchy almost universally prevailed, the Rajpoot 
chief contracted a disbelief in the continuous dominancy of 
Britain in India. He accordingly determined to take advantage 
of the lawlessness of the times by forcing the Chowbay to 
execute a reconveyance to him of a large portion of his 
disseized estates. On the subsequent restoration of civil 
authority in the district, the Chowbay prosecuted his adversary 
for rebellion and for extortion from him of the deed of 
reconveyance. The latter aware of the consequence of a 
conviction absconded, leaving all his property behind, to be 
confiscated to the state. He has ever since been endeavouring 
to collect friends and having succeeded in enlisting a notorious 
dacoit on his side is become the terror of the locality. 

Here is a man, who under happier circumstances would 
have formed a subject of whom any sovereign might be proud, 
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‘driven to rebellion by circumstances actually beyond any human 
power to control. He is now ravaging the district of Agra, 
“the Brigadier as often as he moves out failing to meet him.... 

8 April 1858 


THE REBELLION 


The capture of Lucknow seems to have induced a full in 
the operations of the war in Upper India. The Commander- 
in-Chief, we understand, after garrisoning the city, and 
-detaching brigades towards the succour of the districts east 
of Oude, has himself returned to Allahabad. The force left 
to occupy Lucknow consists of two troops of horse artillery, 
four companies of foot artillery, two field battaries and a 
number of heavy guns, some sappers and pioneers, four 
regiments of cavalry, including the 2nd Dragoon Guards, and 
five regiments of European infantry and one of Seikhs. The 
‘whole, comprehending about eight thousand men, are placed 
under the command of Brigadier General Sir Hope Grant. 
Another division of greater strength has been formed into a 
field force for service under Brigadier General Walpole. The 
-city is being fast repeopled under the invitation of the Chief 
~Commissioner, who, however, demands a ransom of his 
property from every one returning to occupy a house. 

The despatches connected with the capture of Lucknow 
have been published. The loss on the side of the British, as 
we ventured to guess some time ago, is smaller than was to 
have been expected in operations of such extent. 19 officers 
were Killed or died of wounds between the 2nd and 21st of 
the last month, 48 were wounded. 108 non-commissioned 
- officers were killed, 540 wounded and 13 were missing. We 
have no intelligence of the relief of Azimgurh and Goruckpore, 
but there is little doubt of Sir Edward Lugard having cleared 


that part of the country, and driven Mahomed Hoosain again 
into Fyzabad. 
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The fort of Jhansie has been taken. It was stormed on 
the morning of the Sth Instant by H. M.’s 86th foot anda 
Company of royal sappers. The fort was obstinately defended, 
and the first storming party was nearly cut up. The Ranee, 
it is said, tried to make terms with Sir Hugh Rose, but as they 
could have none she fled towards Jaloun. Another account 
is that when she saw the fort was taken she blew herself up. 
with the room she occupied. No quarter was given, and ruthless 
as the “massacre of Jhansie’” was the storming of Jhansie 
was scarcely a less terrible event. A correspondent from up. 
the country writes: “No regard was shown to age or sex, for 
nothing could restrain the infuriated soldiery. An awful retribu- 
tion has come down upon the people of Jhansie.” Before 
the fort was stormed a battle had to be fought with a body 
of rebels detached from Calpee and Chirkeree towards the aid 
of the garrison. In this battle the. enemy are said to have lost - 
1500 men and 13 guns. 

The rebels of Kotah, after being dislodged from that fort 
crossed the Parbutty river into Subbulgurh in the Gwalior 
territories. They were attacked on the way by Scindia’s 
officers, and again defeated. In attempting to cross the river 
they lost their lost guns and waggons. They have managed 
to escape towards Nimour. It is said that they are accompanied 
by women and children some thousands in number, a sure 
sign of despair. 

Near Futtygurh skirmishes occasionally take place. On the 
8th Instant, a small force under Brigadier Seaton marched 
out and inflicted some loss upon a body of insurgents who 
had made their appearance in the vicinity. Nana Saheb is 
said to be at Bareilly with his family... 

15 April 1858 
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THE REBELLION 


The fall of Lucknow has had scarcely appreciable influence 
over the state of affairs in Oude. A treasury has been opened 
and the elementary apparatus of civil government organized, 
but beyond the city, the country is in rebel hands. Fyzabad 
is occupied by the insurgents in force. But the chief strength 
of the enemy now lies in Rohilkund. That district forms the 
headquarters of Nana Saheb, of the Delhi Shahazadas who 
have escaped, and of other leaders of eminence. Khan Bahadoor 
Khan is reported to have poisoned himself, but the story requi- 
res confirmation. It is evident however that the next great battle 
with the insurgents will have to be fought in Rohilkund, whe- 
therwards the Commander-in-Chief is marching with two strong 
columns of troops. 

The vicinity of Futtygurh is still infested by the enemy, 

‘and reports occasionally arise of intended attacks upon that 
town. On the 6th Instant Colonel Seaton moved out, and met 
a body of the enemy ata place named Bangoon about twenty 
miles distant from Futtygurh. He defeated them and inflicted 
considerable loss on them. Another body of rebels in that 
quarter have made good their escape across the Ganges, and the 
Rajah of Mynpooree has escaped towards Calpee. 

Azimgurh has been relieved. A force under Lord Mark 
Kerr first attacked the besiegers who were beaten, but 
maintained their position in the Vicinity. The arrival of Sir 
E. Lugard’s division which the Commander-in-Chief had with 
foresight detached towards the east completed their defeat. A 
brigade under Brigadier Douglas pursued them towards a place 
named Ghoosee, and in one victory on the way, a standard 
and a quantity of ammunition were taken. The enemy were 
next driven their way towards Nuggra. Kooer Sing is said to 
be making progress towards the same direction. Alarm is left 
along the whole line of the river from Allahabad downto Patna. 

The retreat of the rebels from Kotah appears to have been 
unmolested, and blame that yet appears to be deserved has 
fallen upon General Roberts for not intercepting it or pursuing 
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the enemy, The capture of Jhansie appears to have been a 
more complete affair. There the rebels fought with despera- 
tion, and as we have already said the carnage was terrible. 

Sir John Lawrence has issued one of those orders which 
have gained him the applause of the Times and thinkers and 
non-thinkers of that class. He has directed the authorities to 
ascertain summarily the damage to property committed by in- 
habitants of villages or towns, and to levy the amount from the 
offending community by fine, distress and imprisonment. The 
proceeds are to go to indemnify government and private losers. 
We need scarcely say that all the extortion that will be practised 
under cover of this order will not suffice to meet ostensible 
objects in view ; though the issuing of the order will serve some 
other purposes in which the “Public” has taken an interest. 

A hot weather campaign seems to be inevitable. The rebels 
cannot be left to hug themselves into the belief that they 
can hold their own for at least five months more of the 
year. Lord Ellenborough, we observe, believes that after the 
fall of Lucknow, but a few scattered bodies of rebels will 
remain, who may be reduced at convenience. There are cer- 
tainly serious considerations to dissuade the Commander-in- 
Chief from undertaking a regular invasion of Rohilkund 
or an attack upon the Calpee and Gwalior rebels ; but the 
first of these operations has already commenced. After beating 
the enemy there, and reducing the district to order, respite 
may be given to the troops for a few weeks. One course 
particularly recommends itself as suited to the exigencies of 
the times. The districts from which the enemy have already 
been driven away must be secured. This can be done only 
by throwing garrisons into every little place of strength to 
be found in them. There is no fear of dissipating the strength 
-of the army bya distribution too minute. Were it necessary 
to concentrate a force upon any point, the task will be an 
easy one. Meanwhile one great duty, hitherto but ill-fulfilled, 
‘must now be seriously thought of. Every district abounds 
with loyal Zemindars who have fought against the rebels 
-and who have thus. become marked objects of vengeance 
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to the rebels. Their protection must be looked after. A 
band of two hundred Europeans with a few guns can hold, 
as the instances of Arrah and the Lucknow Residency amply 
prove, a common ghuree against any amount of rebel 
strength. There is policy therefore in taking possession of 
all the fortresses which are so common to be found in the 
disturbed districts, and thus forming a network of military 
domination eminently calculated to secure tranquility where: 
it has been once established, and to hold in check the moral 
influence of the rebels until more active operations can be= 
commenced. 

22 April 1858 


THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 


Whatever the faults of the Parmanent Settlement,. it is the: 
only system of landed tenure, it is clear, which is suited to» 
India. Under it the people will progress and prosper—their 
civilization will take a visible shape, their sympathies for “the: 
powers that be? will be strengthened, and their aspirations. 
after a nationality will be nursed and effectuated. It has. 
proved to be the best source of strength to Government and) 
the most powerful bond which will unite Hindoostan to Britain. 
This fact the Sepoy revolt has demonstrated beyond dispute. 
Statesmen and politicians of the highest order acknowledge it. 
Sir John Malcolm has justly said that the happy effects of Lord’ 
Cornwallis’s most statesmanlike measure, in order to be believed’ 
is ought to be seen. “This system”, observes that far-famed 
soldier-statesman, ‘‘is not less calculated to improve the state: 
of the country and the condition of the inhabitants than to» 
fix upon the firmest basis the British Government in India by 
securing the attachment of their subjects, and to give, from the- 
obvious principles of justice and moderation on which it is. 
founded, the most favorable impression of the English) Govern-- 
ment to all the nations of India.” If there-ever existed any’ 
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doubts as to the truth of this remark, although it bears the 
authority of a name which Englishmen are proud to honor, 
the insurrection, we repeat, has incontestably dissipated them. 
It is idle to contend at this time, when the event apprehended 
has been happily averted, that had it not been for the Perma- 
nent Settlement, the whole of the Bengal Presidency would 
have been now lost to England, and who knows but that the 
terrible effects of such a crash would most probably have been 
felt in the extremities of the Punjab and the farthest corners 
of the Malabar and Coromondel coasts. We are not disposed 
to call the apprehension of the Sepoy outbreak developing 
itself into a general revolt “as a groundless panic” —for we 
know there were ample combustibles for such an explosion— 
and we therefore sincerely believe, despite the verdict of the 
Times, the mutiny at Dacca and Chittagong would have been 
a serious affair had not the people, trained under the instincts 
of feudal allegiance, and had not their lords, conscious of a 
high and enormous responsibility to the State which recognized 
them as its strength and glory, significantly repudiated the 
rebel cause, and opposed a resistance none the less effectual 
because unostentatious. If the rebellion is purely a demons- 
trative movement of the Hindoostani race, as Judex expounds 
and which the Madras Athenum(sic) accepts, Behar must be 
allowed to contain a strong and large modicum of that national 
element of India. The temper of the people of that province 
is the most excitable, and their constitution being far more 
hardy and enduring than that of the men of the Lower 
Provinces, they are apt to burn their fingers in a hot flame 
more than any other natives of the country. But what held 
them fast when the opportunity came? Was it the roaring 
cannon the bristling bayonet or the sharp sword ? Certainly 
not. It was the social and moral influences of their feudal 
lords whose words were more potent than the temptations of 
a country’s wealth, of landless independence, of unrestrained 
indulgence and irresponsible plunder. The fact of their acquies- 
cence to the rule of feudalism had trained them up in a civiliza- 
tion under the influence of which they could have some concep- 
9:38 
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tion of law and justice, gratitude and prudence, truth and error. 
The career of Kooar Sing rather than invalidating confirms 
the justness of our observation. He was the only black sheep 
among the flock of the great landlords under the Permanent 
Settlement. He was a ruined man, with no pledge to society 
except his fancied wrongs. He led his foot astray and none 
were so insensible as to follow in his footsteps. The Zemindars 
of Behar remained firm in their position and only pitied his 
foolishness and stupidity. 

But not only is official testimony, though reluctantly, made 
to declare for the continuance and extension of the Permanent 
Settlement. Non-official politicians of great weight recognize 
its merits. Two of our best journals—best as they seldom put 
their pens on paper without thinking—we mean the Friend of 
India and the Dacca News, both allow their suffrage in its favor. 
The Friend of India which has the best opportunitics to form 
philosophical opinions on Indian questions and which never 
says any one thing without some deliberation, however ostenta- 
tious, has often a continual sifting of theories and facts, adopted 
it as its deep and deliberate conviction that the Cornwallis 
system is afterall not so bad as its enemies would have it. The 
Dacca News, edited by a thorough going planter whose twenty 
five years well conducted experience divides the sobriety of 
truth with the elasticity of humour is a staunch advocate of 
the zemindary system of landed tenure. The only other journal 
whose opinion on such subjects as the one now under consider- 
ation is always valuable is the Madras Athenum. This paper 
has a superstitious attachment for the democratic measure of 
Sir Thomas Munro, but the earnest voice with which it 
describes its evils unmistakably calls for the system which has 
preserved the peace and promoted the prosperity of Bengal 
under the most terrible convulsion. If the opinions of the 
highest statesmen and best politicians of the country almost 
unanimously certify the valuableness of the Bengal system of 
landed tenure, the course of Lord Canning’s statesmanship is 
manifestly clear. His Lordship must bear in mind that his 
mission is two fold. ' He should save the existing empire and 
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should lay the foundations of a new one. The one work has 
fairly cemmenced, the other will task his utmost courage, 
Sagacity and energy. There are many in England who, in a false 
sentiment of sympathy for the poor and labouring, inveigh 
against the establishment of Indian feudalism. They will cry 
against his Lordship for any attempt to adopt it ; and perhaps, 
the religious class—but not the thinking portion vide the Friend 
of India—will join, in the cry. But the true statesman, the Man 
of God, should move with the finger of providence. Absurd 
clamour should not silence his zeal. If the cultivation of 
growth, prosperity and happiness of a population, and the 
safety of an empire are his principal -responsibilities he should 
not neglect this opportunity. This is the fittest time for land 
reform. The old system has crumbled into pieces, but another 
oï greater antiquity has been tested to be stronger and sounder 
far, and why not then at once adopt it and carry it out through 
the length and the breadth of the land !... 

22 April 1858 


THE ATROCITIES AND RETRIBUTION 


The reaction in English opinion on the subject of the 
atrocities alledged to have been committed by the insurgents 
in India and the retribution to be dealt out to the people of 
India in consequence cannot surprise those who have studied 
the English character to any purpose. The harrowing tales 
of massacre and of crimes worse than massacre which were 
circulated with the first accounts of the mutinies were réceiyed 
with an avidity truly morbid, and men of refined sentiments 
dwelt upon minute descriptions of horrors with feelings not 
exclusively of the indignant kind. The stories were exported 
for the English market with all the coloring that Calcutta 
imaginations of those heated times could impart to them. 
England received the intelligence with astonishment and in 
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irrepressible rage. The nation was transported with anger 
against a people who treated women so as to make them 
infinitely prefer death and who bayoneted children. The 
troops who came out to reinforce the British army in India 
came out saturated with the national spirit of vengeance, and 
soldiers in the ranks talked openly of their mission as 
avengers of England’s disgrace not as supporters of the British 
Indian government. The great organ of national opinion 
prompted revenge in kind. We all know that these promptings 
were not in vain. Wild justice had full play ; discrimination 
between the guilty and the innocent became a word of 
reproach. It was enough to look like a sepoy or to inhabit 
a village close to any one of the scenes of mutiny or lying 
on the way to it to be condemned to the halters. The appoint- 
ment of a civil governor to administer the affairs of the 
provinces recovered from the insurgents was deemed an act 
of weakness. A set of rules which merely afforded the chances 
of a trial to suspected persons were denounced as emanations 
of maudlin sentimentalism. The government became an 
object of virulent attack for maintaining that tlie people 
of India at large had not risen, and that in these troubled 
times concession was due to their feelings. English officers 
wrote to their homes of their exploits in sabreing wounded 
and sick sepoys. Exeter Hall preached fire and sword. 

The publication of the Governor General’s order dated 
the 31st July first drew a suspicion upon the British mind that 
the work of revenge had been overdone. The Times abused 
it, but the thought could not help occurring to many people 
that a number of English officials could hardly have interposed 
to check wholesale executions and conflagrations by authority 
had there not been some excess in the retributive proceedings. 
Doubts began to be entertained about the accuracy of those 
circumstantial stories of outrage and mutilation which had 
fed prurient minds and supplied unimaginative editors with 
eloquence. The upper classes of statesmen and thinkers in 
England who had refused to join in the cry for unreasoning 
vengeance now began to exert their influence. A disposition 
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was generated to enquire into the truth of the matter. Months 
had gone by and not a particle of proof had appeared in 
support of the tales. English people, of course, could not 
be expected to know that the Hindoo sepoy—whose 
ascendancy over all other classes of the insurgents was 
maintained throughout—incurs loss of caste as surely by the 
commission of the crime imputed as by eating beef; but 
intelligent Englishmen knew by history that a religious war 
invariably partakes of the character of a war of extirpation, 
and thence judged that the massacres could be only sudden, — 
complete, but not preceded by acts of beastly ruffianism. 
English officials in India made strict and searching enquiries 
at the very scenes of the alledged atrocities, and found no 
evidence. They found, moreover, that the stories assumed 
shape and form in proportion to the distance where their 
scenes lay. Not a single sufferer made appearance. Doubts 
began to deepen. The vociferous babblers about “sepoy 
atrocities” were challenged to produce some proof. There 
fate is symbolized in that of Lord Shaftesbury in his corres- 
pondence with Mr. Hargreaves. A debate in Parliament 
remained to-complete the discomfiture of the blood and scalp 
school. Mr. Rich’s motion afforded the occasion for one. 
Not one member could bring forward a proof of the charges 
that had been brought against the Indian race ; while the case 
as regards undue severity in the punishment of various sections 
of the Indian people was completely established. The case of 
the Rajah of Bullubgurh was instanced by Mr. Buxton. It was 
a most unfortunate affair. The Rajah had given protection to 
European fugitives from Delhi. He had at first manifested no 
sympathy with’ the rebels. But he was too near the . head 
-quarters of the rebel army to escape. He was compelled on 
pain of death to furnish the rebels with supplies and other 
assistance. It may even be admitted against him that he took 
an active part in the rebellion when he saw the rebel forces 
triumphant from Allahabad to Hissar, and that to hold aloof 
was to ensure degradation if not destruction. Now we maintain 
that a criminal like the Rajah did not deserve death. A purely 
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political crime like his should not be punished capitally. 
Civilized opinion has so decided the question. The punish- 
ment of the Rajah of Bullubgurh was inconsistent with general 
Principles of civilized polity ; it was peculiarly inexpedient 
under the circumstances. From that day every man of note 
and influence who had in the slightest measure compromised 
himself or lain himself open to suspicion believed that the 
better alternative was to wage war to the death with the 
British government. The belief in the country is that had the 
Rajah of Bullubgurh had the slightest intimation of the fate 
that awaited him he would have died a Rajpoot’s death. Cooar 
Singh returned to Jugdispore declaring he feared nothing, for 
the British would never be able to take him alive. Thefate of 
Bissonath Sahee of Chota Nagpore was similar to that of the 
Rajah of Bullubgurh. He had temporized from fear of the 
Ramghur mutiniers. “They have hanged the head of Naug- 
bunsees,” said a native who understands well the feeling of 
those districts, “they will not allow the country to quiet down.” 
History will, we conceive, take a very different view of the 
facts of the great Indian revolt of 1857 from what contem- 
poraries have taken of them. What the verdict: of posterity 
is likely to be may in some measure be anticipated from the 
judgments of foreign nations and the revulsion already taking 
place in English feeling. At no distant date it will be found 
out that while the “atrocities” were in most instances unreal 
creations of morbid imaginations, the retributive excesses 
were sad realities. “Canning’s clemency” will then prove the 
salvation of the English name as it has proved the salvation of 
nany Indian lives... 
May 1858 


COLONIZATION IN INDIA 


While the suppression of the rebellion remains yet to be 
complished and the future of the government of India lies 
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enveloped in the clouds of doubt and uncertainty, it ill-became 
the Imperial Parliament to take up so hastily the important 
question of solution by the countenance of its supreme 
authority. The question, however, is not a new one. It has 
been discussed by the greatest statesmen of India and by men 
of large Indian experience for more than a quarter of a century, 
and the conclusions they (sec) arrived at in respect to its practi- 
cability (sec) according to their respective prejudices, in (sec) 
and interests. But one great lesson deducible from these 
conflicting discussion and opinions, namely, that no claptrap, 
no jugglery, no over-confident zeal, no intemperate haste or 
over-sanguineness should lead the Legislature to the enactment 
of measures the beneficial effects of which are completely 
doubtful. But Mr. Ewart ignores this. He thinks the present 
time—a time during which the new Policy of the Indian Empire 
has to be put to trial—to be eminently calculated for submitting 
to an experiment the scheme of colonizing India. He 
believes that Nature has meant the range of the Himalayas and 
the coasts for European colonization. He stands forth as the 
apostle of commerce and civilization and invokes the Hon’ble 
House of Commons in the name of the two divine sisters to 
extend its aid to the adoption of this priceless measure. Not 
content with this he warms himself into patriotism and with 
a poetic emotion for the manifest destiny of the Anglo-Saxon 
race declares that for the extension of the English language, if 
for no higher object, India should be colonized. Christianity 
also was in the way and with it the climax rose. “He could 
conceive no better means of promoting that object” (the 
propagation of Christianity) observed the speaker, “than 
the establishment in districts where the climate was European 
of a European population which would from age to age teach 
the precepts and exhibit the example ( mark the word ) which 
distinguish Christianity from every other religion!” It appears 
that’ in the Parliamentary discussions of the prospects of 
Indian colonization the physical difficulty was only debated 
about. The moral part of the question was not thought of. 
Mr. Baillie contended that the climate was not favorable to 
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colonization, and from exp:rience observed that in the Hill 
districts of India Europeans would not “live beyond the third 
generation.” He said the market of labor was shut against 
the European, and he could not therefore be persuaded to send 
more laborers to a country where labor was so cheap. If for 
the acquisition of wealth colonization was proposed, that 
purpose could only be attained by the cultivation of the plains, 
against the heat and insalubriousness of which even the friends 
of colonization allow European constitutions cannot and will 
not stand. Colonel Sykes doubted that any good to commerce 
would result from colonization, for the valuable-exports cannot 
be grown in the Hills. Mr. Mangles quoted Sir John Lawrence, 
the lion of the day, who observes that “no arable land is 
available in the mountain districts of the Punjab in the British 
territory—indeed there is not sufficient for the Native 
population.” Again the Hills are not reducible to cultivation, 
for, as Mr. Ramsay Says, there are not 100 yards of land square 
in the Himalayas. Thus the whole physical aspect of the 
question is unfavourable to the prospects of colonization, . but 
Mr. Ewart is Strong in the strength of his cause, and has 
prevailed so far with Parliament that a Select Committee has 
been appointed to examine the papers relating to this subject 
and to investigate into the feasibility of the scheme. 

Perhaps our readers may be anxious to know the opinions 
the Indian Statesmen who had ever bestowed their thoughts 
on this subject. Probably many would be curious to learn the 
opinions of Sir John Malcolm than whom few Indian Politicians 
have spoken more copiously on the various questions of 
Indian Policy. Speaking of Indian Colonization he said to 
his hearers at the India House, on the occasion of the renewal 
of the Company’s Charter in 1833, “God forbid that they 
should ever have European pauperism in India !"’ He admitted 
the benefits which India had derived and would derive from 
those who possessed capital, genius and enterprise, bit he 
would never “consent to any blind sacrifice to public opinion 
when legislating on this subject.” Mr. Hume was opposed to 
colonization and he was of opinion that India would not be 
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‘long retained if it should be placed in the position of a colony. 
“With a large class of politicians the opinions of Lord William 
Bentinck weigh much, and Mr. Ewart cites the authority of 
‘that nobleman on this subject as a counterpoise to the 
opinions and assertions of all other statesmen. But if 
our European readers will bear with us a little they will 
“find that Lord William did not think of settling India with 
Europeans as colony, but merely recommended the removal 
of the restraints which fettered in those times the free egress 
of Europeans into this country. We quote the words of Lord 
Bentinck in exienso, lest we be accused of misrepresentation. 
“In respect to climate, (says Lord Bentinck), India may be 
described as a tropical country in which the European cannot 
safety labor in the field excepting at particular times, and in 
which the Northern races appear after a few generations to 
jose much of their physical hardihood. The mountain tracts 
in which a more congenial climate is to be found present no 
surface to supply any large population. It is already, in all 
the districts that would invite the adventurer, densely peopled. 
The land is in most places distinctly appropriated by 
individuals. The rights of private property are recognized not 
less clearly than in Europe and the modes of transfer not less 
fully defined. Its inhabitants are industrious, accustomed to 
all kinds of severe trial, readily put their hands to new arts, 
frugal in their habits, patient of exertion in the pursuit of gain. 
Living and rearing upon little, in a climate suited to their 
constitutions, they present to the manufacturer and the 
agriculturist a singular cheap supply of labor.” Again, “without 
adverting to the difficulty of transporting any large number of 
laborers to so distant a country, India, I may remark,” says 
the Noble Lord, “offers no advantage to the European who 
„has only his labor to bring to the market. There is of course 
room for European superintendence but that does not mean 
colonization.” There are then stupendous moral difficulties 
to the practical solution of the question. The serious 
antagonism of race which has been developed so prominently 
at this unhappy period is an insuperable bar to colonization. 
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The writer on Colonization in the last number of the Calcutta 
Review has correctly calculated the chances against it both from 
physical and moral difficulties, Dreading the hostility of 
opinion and feeling between the two races Montstuart 
Elphinstone has justly observed that “if India should be 
colonized there would be a great increase of the feeling, 
which there is now only among the lower orders of Europeans 
in India, of contempt and dislike for the Blacks.” We have 
already received a foretaste of the results which would ensue 
on Colonization from the enunciation of the policy which Mr. 
Theobald, as the representative of the adventurous and aspiring 
settlers, recommends to Lord Ellenborough for adoption 
towards the natives of the country. It would only institute 
a dominant caste for political purposes and would crush the 
indigenous growth of intellect and energy. Manchester may 
have her cotton grievances, but “the raw produce policy of 
Providence,” as the Saturday Review good humoredly calls it, 
should not be allowed to govern great imperial interests. A 
country which numbers two hundred millions of men cannot, 
according to the economy of Nature, be cligible to colonization. 
But we should not Oppose encouragement to the employment 
of British capital, British skill and British energy in India. We 
believe they have done and will do much good. We believe 
Rammohun Roy expressed the sense of the nation when he 
observed, at the request of the Parliamentary Commission on 
this subject, some five and twenty years past, that educated 
persons of character and capital may fairly be permitted and 
encouraged to settle in India. The existing regulations are not 
hostile to such a settlement, and we think further legislation on 
the subject unnecessary and uncalled for. If it be attempted, 
it will doom the people to a condition which God never meant 
for them and the parallel of which can be found only in the: 
Slave states of America. 

6 May 1858 
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CONFISCATION OF THE PROPERTY OF REBELS 


We are informed, that in the Muttra district, in addition 
to the usual penalties of death and destruction of villages by 
fire dealt out among the people for the commission of revolu- 
tionary acts, upwards of 150 villages have been confiscated and 
transferred to other hands for offering armed resistance to the 
fiscal authorities. 

We refrain from discussing the merits of the decisions which 
awarded the penalties; we assume that every member of a 
village community displayed active hostility to the state ; but 
We nevertheless contend that confiscation of property when the 
delinquent is permitted to live, is of all punishments the least 
likely to subdue disaffection. 

We are no advocates for lenient measures when justice 
demands the adoption of stringent ones, we haye no sympathy 
for murderers, incendiaries or revolutionary freebooters, nor 
have we a ward to say in extenuation of the conduct of 
mutiniers who had sold themselves to prop up the fallen 
Majesty of the rotton house of Tamerlane. We hold that 
during a revolutionary period nothing short of death or Lad 
portation would probably have met the cases we have cited, 
the main object being to check the spread of disaffection by 
separating the leaven from the dough ; but as the carrying out 
this principle to the letter against the multitudes who have 
jeopardized themselves by the commission of rebellious acts, 
is literally impracticable, it is clear that Government will of 
necessity have to wink at the crimes of many. It was all well 
Pethaps on the first outburst of feeling to make severe examples 
of a few thousands to vindicate retributive justice, as well as 
to show that the Government had never to put down revolt 
With an unrelenting hand even at the risk of provoking a 
rebellion of the masses of the people. The ruling Lappe , re 
lost its prestige — that more influence which had enabled it wit 
a few thousands to hold the country for a century against 
Millions of the indigenous population, and without which s 
Would be preposterous to suppose that the anglo saxon cou 
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maintain his footing in India for a day. To restore this prestige 
‘was therefore an object of vital improtance, and nothing was 
better adopted to promote it than a judicious dispensation of 
rewards and punishments simultaneously with a powerful 
military demonstration in all parts of the disturbed provinces, 
‘Capital punishments, and sentences of perpetual punishment 
on the leaders of the insurrection for offences of a purely 
political character, were accordingly justifiable on grounds of 
expediency which demanded the destruction of the active 
elements that gave vitality and strength to the rebellion ; but 
the effects of simple confiscation are altogether different. In 
the one case death or transportation puts an end to all future. 
hostility, while in the other the penalty only perpetuates that 
feeling and allows it to descend for generations as a legacy in 
the families of the sufferers. True it is that a persistence in 
the latter course throws open to the Government a source of 
extraordinary income which promises in due time to cover all 
losses and the expenses of the war—but is the gain worth the 
acquisition at the sacrifice of security of life and property 
throughout the land ? Would the sufferers deprived of every- 
thing possessed in the world and the possession of which 
provided them with a competency, quietly settle down to till 
the land they had lately lorded over, and offer homage to 
interlopers ? Rather than submit to such degradation they 
would betake themselves to the high ways and live by rapine 
and plunder. The guerilla warfare which has but just comm- 
enced would be protracted through a series of years, and the 
‘extermination of the marauders would cost ten times more 
than the value of all the Confiscations put together. 

We are glad to Perceive that the local authorities are 
‘gradually beginning to open their eyes to the extent of the evil. 
A proposition is about being made to restore confiscated 
villages in the Muttra district to their former proprietors- the 
new transferees with all the resources and influence of million- 
` aires having apparently ‘failed in the management of their 
newly acquired Possessions, and we hope that a similar consi- 
derate course will be adopted in other districts in time to 
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obviate the dovetailing of an addendum to Mr. Harrington’s 
law with a view to provide against the dispossession of their 
rightful owners of the soil—not under decrees of our civil 
courts but under sentences of the oxy-hydrogen Blow Pipe 
Courts which have already raised the temperature of the North 
West Provinces to a white heat !... 

20 May 1858 


THE REBELLION 


The week has been almost barren of news. Sir Hugh 
Rose’s force, it is said, has attacked the rebel force at Calpee 
and defeated them. The result is said to have been a large 
slaughter of the rebels. The breaking up of the Calpee force 
will have an effect scarcely less inferior to the capture of 
Lucknow. There it was that the rebel leaders had taken up 
their last great stand. Their dispersion will throw the whole 
country south of the Jumna in disorder, but the moral effort 
must have been ruinous to the prospects of the rebels. 

Lucknow is yet safe. The insurgents in Oude are in spite- 
of the inroads of the Moulvie settling down. In Rohilkund 
almost every place of note has been retaken. Shahjehanpore 
has been relieved. The little garrison that sheltered itself 
within the jail defended itself with success till Brigadier General 
Joues’ force succoured it. 

Sir Edward Lugard’s force is in possession of Jugdeespore. 
It is doubted whether Cooar Sing is dead. The matter is. 
not of much moment. An able and influential leader as he. 
was, his reversea have been such as effectually to smother 
his plans. Goruckpore and the Azimgurh district are reported 
to be free from danger, and the vicinity of Allahabad, so, 
recently said to be the haunt of rebel, has not been the scene. 
of any violent encounter. The road between Cawnpore and 
Futtehpore has indeed been pronounced unsafe, but the general, 
aspect of affairs in that part of the country is peaceable. 
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The southern country has been quiet. Measures have 
been adopted to disarm the whole of Guzrat, and hitherto with 
a peculiar kind of success. No intelligence of the recent opera- 
tions of the force in Rajputanah has been received. 

It would scarcely be excusable in us to omit noticing this 
week the prevalence of a violent panic all over Bengal, among, 
of course, our European British subjects only, the prime cause 
of which consists in the mysterious announcement of some- 
thing white becoming unobtainable at some time. To solve the 
enigma is beyond our power, to assuage the consequent fears 
is equally an impossible task. 

27 May 1858 


THE CAUSES OF THE MUTINIES 


The paper entitled “A few words relative to the late 
mutiny of the Bengal army and the rebellion in the Bengal 
Presidency,” by Subadar Hadayut Ali of Captain Rattray’s 
corps has not been unjustly treated by the English press as 
an important contribution to the history of the great revolu- 
tion in India now in course of subsidence. It contains the 
thoughts of a shrewd man, and that man a military officer 
familiar with the views and character of the army which has 
been the chief agents in the events around us. It is valuable, 
moreover, as testimony borne by a native who sees things from 
a different stand-point from that occupied by the greater 
number of witnesses to the matter, but whose judgment, 
correct by intercourse with enlightened Europeans, is not 
warped by that inveterate and rabid prejudice against every 
thing European so uniformly to be found in natives of upper 
India. The opinions given are marked by intelligence ; and 
though a sense of what is due to his masters has given the 
writer’s language a tendency to soften and palliate their faults, 
there is considerable frankuess in the statement. 

The writer traces the causes of the disaffection in the Indian 
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army to the Affghan expedition which carried the sepoys 
against their wishes to a mlecha land, a land where every act 
of daily life had to be preformed under circumstances adverse 
to the maintenance of Pooranic rules. The Hindoo sepoys 
considered their religion in danger and grumbled. The hard- 
ships of the campaign added to the discontent. On their return 
they found a persecution awaiting them for their unorthodox 
travels. They were taunted with haying become Mahomedans. 
The Mahomedan sepoys had also their peculiar causes of 
disaffection, They had no heart in a war with their fellow- 
religionists, and some of them, as the Subadar says, boasted 
that they had evaded the order of their English masters by 
never taking aim when they fired against the Affghans. This 
feeling of discontent spread until the Bengal army believed 
itself to be very ill-used, and a general aversion to serve in 
distant provinces had been generated. This aversion could 
be counteracted by the grant of increased pay. This last 
inducement was taken off on the occasions of a relief in Scinde 
and subsequently in the Punjab. To the feeling of being ill- 
used was thus added suspicions on the occasions mentioned. 
Some of the mutiniers were punished, but matters were 
eventually hushed up by the anxiety of the officers to save their 
reputations. The reader will find in this part of the narrative 
a sufficient explanation of the causes which incited the sepoys 
so universally to mutiny. They feared for their caste and 
they feared for their pay. They found mutiny was not treated 
by their officers as the serious offence it is described in the 
“Articles of War”. 


The writer next adverts to the annexation of Oude. The 
effects which that measure had upon the minds of the native 
soldiery was most deplorable. The province of Oude was the 
chief recruiting ground of the Bengal army. A large number 
of native soldiers were subjects of the King. The Subadar 
might also have said that the native role was popular. When 
the annexation was first talked about the (sec) sepoys received 
the report with incredulity. When the matter assumed a more 
serious form, they made overtures to the King’s government, 
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promising to stand by his side in the event of collision. The- 
King’s government, however, had a just appreciation of the- 
power of the British, and declined the proferred aid. Orders 
were given to the Oude officials to make over their charge 
peaceably to the British. Everything passed off quietly. But- 
the annexation gave a mortal blow to the native confidence in 
British faith. Those who would treat an ally like the King of 
Oude in the manner that Lord Dalhousie treated Wajid Ali 
Shah were deemed capable of any act of perfidy. Those who 
could break a treaty were considered capable of breaking 
through the terms of a proclamation or a Jaw made by 
themselves. Those who disregarded the friendship of a century 
would certainly not be deterred by a regard for the feelings of 
servants from carrying out any measure oppressive in them. 
Thus reasoned the sepoys. And the chiefs and the people 
reasoned likewise. The annexation of Oude prepared the 
country for revolt. 

The ‘greased cartridges came next. The unfortunate 
blunder ignited the mass of combustibles which the more 
serious crime had collected. It is strange that there should 
have been any military department in India so ignorant of 
the feelings of the native army as to believe that a composition 
like the greased cartridges would be received for use by the 
native soldiers. But the thing might have passed off at any 
other season without doing much harm, had the suspicions of 
the sepoys not been provoked by previous acts. That reliance 
upon British faith and honor which alone could make the 
protestations of the government acceptable had been shaken. 
The government was positively disbelieved. The course of 
legislation latterly adopted by the British government in 
respect to social matters also brought the native civilization 
violently in collision with the civilization of their rulers, The: 
sepoys revolted, as a matter of necessary consequence. 

The Subadar’s account of the causes of the mutiny is- 
sufficiently clear and full in itself. But a soldier born and 
bred as it were in the camp he naturally overlooks one cause- 
of the extension of the mutiny into a general rebellion. The 
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tempering with landed rights universally over the face of 
Northern India had generated a feeling of deep discontent. 
If there be any one sentiment powerful in the Indian mind 
over all others, it is the sentiment of affection with which the 
native views the soil he inherits, the homestead he dwells in, 
the relations which subsist between him and his landlord or 
his tenant. A rude shock was given to this sentiment. A 
body of theorists, prompted by benevolence not unmixed with 
the selfish love of social power characteristic of bureaucracy, 
assailed existing institutions with a vigour and pretenacity that 
might have done honor to a better cause. Throughout Upper 
India the landed aristocracy was deposed. A spurious socialism 
that produced only on equality in poverty was made the 
guiding principle of domestic legislation. Judicial authority was 
set aside, and the task of breaking down and reconstructing 
society was entrusted to the revenue agents of government— 
young men with scarcely any knowledge of the matters they 
came to deal with, with awful self-conceit, without any correct 
notion of the magnitude of the interests they were jeopardizing 
or of the revolution they were effecting. The cause of order 
received a fatal blow in the vaunted Settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces. In Oude, this course was followed by more 
than usually violent symptoms. The most warlike portion of 
the population, the most influential leaders, were injured in 
their most sensitive parts. The sepoys began to fear not only 
for their caste and their pay, but likewise their lands. They 
struck the first blow. The feudal aristocracy urged them on. 

When a certain measure of progress was made that aristocracy 
put itself at the head of the movement, and the sepoy mutiny 
became an Indian rebellion. 


27 May 1858 
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THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


The first examination of candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts of the Calcutta University commenced on the 
5th of last month, and after enduring for six days ended in the 
selection of two of them for the degree. There were eleven 
candidates for the distinction, one of whom withdrew on the 
fifth day of the examination. Six of these were from the 
Presidency College, four from the Dacca College, and one from 
the Free Church Institution. Of these one only was a 
Christian, a young man from the Presidency College. At the 
end nine were “plucked”. Baboo Bunkim Chunder Chatterjea 
and Judoonath Bose were elected. It is the old story :—it is | 
the Koolin Brahmin and the Koolin Kayusth who grasped the 
lead. The two new B. A.s are both students of the Presidency 
College which thus still maintains its superiority to the rest 
of the educational institutions of the country. Baboo Bunkim 
Chunder Chatterjea completed his generai education at the 
Hooghly College, and when he competed for the degree he was 
attached to the Presidency College only as a pupil in the Law 
Class. It is extremely creditable to him that, while pursuing 
the laborious and absorbing study of the law, he should have 
found time and means to keep up that minute knowledge of 
subjects of general study which alone could have enabled him 
to pass the late ordeal. Baboo Juddoonath Bose, who has 
equally distinguished himself by his proficiency in the branches 
which form the university course, is indebted to the Presidency 
College entirely for the position he now occupies. His extreme 
youth, moreover, affords promise of great future excellence. 
We congratulate these young gentlemen upon the success they 
have attained. They may well be proud of it. But:we would 
earnestly exhort them to remember that they have but yet 
secured the lowest of a class of honors the higher among 
which will task their utmost powers to obtain. 

The examination was not a very severe one. The questions 
in literature and history indeed ranged over a greater variety 
of topics than candidates for academical advantages in India 
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have hitherto usually been examined in. The “plucked” 
candidates complain of the mathematical questions having 
ranged beyond the course assigned by the senate. But on the 
whole the trial was such as to incite the generality of our 
advanced students to undergo it, while passing it successfully 
would be a source of credit to any scholar. 


27 May 1858 


THE LATE STATE TRIALS 


It would have been a miracle indeed if, in times like these, 
Bengal had been spared the horrors of political executions or 
the absurdities of state trials. The facility with which the 
rigors of but a slightly mitigated form of martial law were 
introduced in this peaceful province and the indifference with 
which that measure was viewed were the results alike of that 
class ignorance of local politics which distinguishes the Indian 
press and the object state in which a distant though great 
danger had thrown the minds of “the public”. Conceive 
rebellion in Ireland, and a suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act in England, and not an English politician or newspaper 
offering a remark on the proceeding, and you have the sort 
of thing that the Government, the politicians and the news- 
papers of Bengal did last year. It is no matter of wonder 
therefore that excesses to despotic power should be overlooked 
as venial; and the fears of despotic officials treated as 
excusable. The delirious love of blood or rather of a reputation 
for blood: thirstiness which has thrown so many official minds 
in Upper India out of order could scarcely fail to lower the 
standard of official morality in the rest of the continent. Mr. 
Seton Karr can hardly be blamed for convicting a man to 
seven years imprisonment without once reading the statute 
under which he acted, when Dr. Irving hanged forty men in a 
few days after the Allahabad form of trial, and his exploits 
passed without a notice. The Baraset Burkundauz was hanged 
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for an offence the appropriate punishment for which at no 
time should exceed fifty lashes, but he had a really good trial 
which is considerably more than can be said of the Rajah of 
Bullubgurh or the chief of the Nagbuncies, or the hundreds 
of sepoys who have been executed in the Punjab. Exhibitions 
of this sort cannot fail to affect the spirit of the Indian 
judiciary at large. On the whole, however, we must say, that 
our Bengal officials have exhibited fewer of the weaknesses 
which have disgraced the proceedings of so many public 
functionaries in the upper country, than might have been 
expected from the corps they acted with and the times they 
lived in. ‘ 

The most recent state trials in Bengal possess features of 
considerable interest. The trial of Nilmoney Singh, Rajah of 
Pachete, affords a singular illustration of the state of things 
from which inferences of such diversified kinds are drawn respec- 
ting the temper of the leading men of the country in reference 
to the insurrection. The Rajah owns a territory large enough to 
form a decent kingdom. Under him are Zemindars accustomed 
to pay him feudal homage. The Ramgurh force mutinied in 
his neighbourhood, and a portion within his very estates. To 
place his residence in a state of defence became an imperative 
duty with him. He collected men and arms, manufactured 
ammunition, constructed fortifications round his dwelling, and 
called upon his feudatories for aid. All this implied no guilt. 
But he was unfortunate in his dealings with the local 
authorities. It seems he had for some time been on bad terms 
with the Deputy Commissioner, Captain Oakes. When asked 
for aid by the latter, he gave some utterly disproportioned to 
his large resources. The Captain issued perwannahs worded 
somewhat more insultingly even than these documents usually 
are. The Rajah retorted by calling Captain Oakes an 
“ungrateful servant”of Government and accusing him of having 
lost Purulia by running away from that station with his native 
mistress, through whom, he asserted, the Captain was accusto- 
med to take bribes. The Rajah was sent for by the Commissioner. 
He declined to attend, alleging for a reason the insecurity into 
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which his absence would throw his own domicile. A force 
was marched against Pachete. The Rajah anticipated its 
approach and met it at a day’s journey from his houses. He 
gave himself up to the Commissioner without the slightest 
demur. His servants, meanwhile, with the same wisdom that 
led them to negotiate for the advocacy of the Hindoo Patriot 
for a consideration of fifty rupees, concealed all the warlike 
stores the Rajah’s house contained under rubbish. A case of 
treason was made out against the Rajah. He was tried. The 
judge found ample evidence betokening want of loyalty in the 
prisoner, but none incriminating him in the higher guilt 
charged. He was acquitted without even his advocates being 
called on for a defence. He has since been detained in custody 
under a law of a most arbitrary kind. 

That the Rajah did not conduct himself under the circum- 
stances in the manner which beseemed and was due to his 
position is apparent, from every fact brought to light. At 
any other time we should have rather liked the reminder he’ 
addressed Captain Oakes that he was but an humble servant 
of the sovereign in whose territories he was a great Rajah. 
But when the security of a province was endengered such 
bickerings about personal dignity was considerably worse 
than childish. Coupled with these, his evident intention to 
trim between his duty to his sovereign and his policy towards 
the rebels renders him utterly unworthy of pity or consi- 
deration. ii 

The trial of Mr. Savi’s Burkundauz for uttering seditious 
language was one of those judicial exhibitions which 
approximate so closely to farces in everything but the denoue- 
ment. The prisoner was charged with having asked on the 
occasion of a party being given by one of his master’s 
neighbours, “if the Sahib logue all die then what party or 
tamasha will there be ?” and having again said that “‘the Sahib 
logue can fire guns and we can fire guns too,” and having on 
a previous occasion said “that all Mahomedans would have 
one day to eat pig's flesh.” He was convicted on the evidence 
of two witnesses and sentenced to seven years imprisonment. 
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The prosecutor, the witnesses and the judge all confess that 
they can make out no meaning of the two phrases first quoted. 
The language of the last quoted phrase is indeed mischievous 
in its kind, but not even the new laws make the use of such 
language, by itself, a criminal offence. Lord Dalhousie’s 
solitary admirer, however, sitting in judgment punishes the 
prisoner by virtue of two statutes, the one providing a 
summary trial for heinous offences and the other prescribing 
punishments for mutiny and desertion by native officers and 
soldiers. 

10 June 1858 


THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR 


In the minor incidents of the campaign and tediousness 
of the struggle has been lost the general interest with which 
the war was viewed, and people forget to note the real progress 
made in quelling the insurrection. Because the rebel forces 
have scattered themselves over a larger extent of territory than 
they previously had the military occupation of, it is despond- 
ingly given forth that the insurrection is more rampant than 
ever. The general order of the Commander-in-Chief we 
published last week shows what little ground there is for such 
an assumption. With the fall of Delhi and of Lucknow the 
most sanguine of the rebels must have been broken-hearted. 
If human calculations are worth anything there can be no 
more mutinies—no new risings in any district—no addition 
of men to the rebel strength. Those who have to the present 
time withstood the temptations of lawless liberty and easy 
plunder are henceforward proof against anything, and can 
never again be gained over to the ranks of the enemy by the 
heaviest disaster befalling British arms. Whatever has been 
is done. It is however some consolation, poor indeed, that 
it cannot be repeated. No scenes such as have stampt infamy 
on Delhi, Jhansie, and Cawnpore can be reenacted. Whatever 
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numbers may fall in battle, no European can again be 
murdered by traitors in the garb of obedient soldiers—no 
British virgins can hereafter be violated, nor guiltless babes 
butchered. It may now be permitted to any one, without 
fear of exciting alarm, to canvas the conduct of the war. 
That conduct thoughtful men have from the beginning un- 
hesitatingly supported, and England has at length been brought 
to admire. With the insufficient means at first at the Governor 
General’s disposal the most signal successes were achieved, 
and though many disasters could not be prevented it was 
promptly shown to the rebels that theirs was a losing cause. 
The results since have been so striking as may do credit to 
any Government on earth. With respect to individual merit, 
putting aside the exceptional cases which occurred in the 
earlier stages of the revolt, there has scarcely been an instance 
of real inefficiency. As the Commander-in-Chief truly remarks, 
in no previous war were so many general actions fought, so 
many sieges conducted to a close, so many . marches made 
within so short a time as has elapsed since the mutinies broke 
out. And in all these defeat or failure has been rare. 

Yet there have been friendly critics who, entertaining the 
highest regard for the chivalry and heroism of British officers 
and soldiers, object to the general war policy of the Govern- 
ment, To them it is inexplicable and almost meaningless. 
They would like to see a grand army formed, that, beginning 
its start on land at any village in Behar would in its course 
strike terror through the country, annihilate before it even 
the very shadow of rebellion and disaffection, and at the 
point of the bayonet bring men to sense and the provinces 
to order. They complain that small detachments of two orthree 
hundred European troops as they arrive here are sent up the 
country to be overwhelmed by endless work and peppered 
away, until succeeding detachments come up to supply their 
place and as amatter of course meet a like fate. They deprecate 
this unnecessary and tropical waste of blood. They say, the 
force that has already come from England ought to suffice 
for the present requirements. As it is, however, we are more 
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than ever in need of new arrivals and fresh reinforcements. 
‘They are certain that the country would long ere now have 
been pacified had a contrary course been pursued. All the 
Strength of Great Britain has been drained to support her 
prestige in the East, yet nowhere in the disturbed districts have 
the inhabitants become aware that the English are more than 
a very few thousands in number. We confess there is great force 
and truth in some of these arguments. Yet the policy the 
Government is capable of justification, aye and laudation too, 
on grounds not higher than can be fairly appreciated by 
ordinary minds. The justification is based upon this. The 
rebels should never be dignified with the name of enemies. 
They are merely run away culprits. Strictly speaking, the 
war should never be viewed as such. In the work of putting 
down the mutiniers, the troops are merely engaged in public 
duties. The numbers of the offenders have necessitated the 
calling in of the military to assist the police. That the Sepoys 
are not our “enemies” in the technical interpretation of the 
word is sufficiently evinced by the fact that if they are ever 
caught in arms against the State, not the most rigid inter- 
pretation of international law will compel the British Govern- 
ment to treat them otherwise than as traitors. So the question 
of their chastisement by British’ soldier can never enter 
into our calculation as a serious question of “war policy”. 
Wherever and in whatever Strength a rebel army be found it 
should be the duty of the nearest commander of British troops 
to see it immediately attacked. To wait for reinforcements 
or mature plans of operation is doing so much honor to the 
Sepoys—is to elevate one’s own subjects guilty of murder 
and riotous conduct to the rank of foreign enemies. If military 
officers want a precedent for their conduct the solitary 
Chowkeedar brayjng, vainly though it be, against a gang of 
Dacoits will supply it. Besides, the moral influence over the 
country of the policy which Government has in these cases 
pursued, and which we have been defending, cannot be 
overrated, 
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Throughout the week the state of the districts in Behar has 
excited the utmost apprehension. The return of the rebel 
‘Chief, Ummer Sing, to his old stronghold at Jugdeespore, is but 
one of a number of incidents calculated alike to inflate the 
hopes of the disaffected, to inspire the peaceful with dread, 
‘and to fill the minds of the authorities with painful anxiety. 
Every part.of the province is infested by marauders whose 
special ‘pastime it has become for the time to murder and 
mutilate the native officials, A number of factories, thanahs 
cand cutcheries have been burnt down, and an endless number 
.of private houses have been plundered. The river for many 
miles is become impassable except to armed steamers, and the 
post is stopped on various routes. Meanwhile the military 
arrangements for meeting these predatories have been para- 
lyzed by the weather, the want of troops, the difficult nature 
of the country where the rebels take shelter, and their nimble 
tactics, Incessant but petty successes achieved by the troops 
seem to effect nothing in curbing the scope or diminishing the 
activity of the rebel operations. The chief towns, Patna and 
‚Gya, are safe, but fears are entertained for Buxar. We repeat 
the question, why Jugdeespore has again been abandoned, and 
ask, what -are the circumstances that render that post untenable 
and make it a necessity to furnish the rebels with a secure base 
of operations. 

The insurgent troops that fled before Sir Hugh Rose at 
Gwalior have been traced to Lalsoont, a place about 48 miles 
from Jeypore in Rajpootanah. A detachment of them, we 
have strong reason to believe, have taken a more southernly 
direction, and invaded the Mahratta territories of Indore. 
The first, the main body, is pursued by General Roberts’s force 
which is reputed to be within 34 miles of Jeypore. From 
Gwalior the accounts are satisfactory. Scindiah is reestabli- 
shing order throughout his territories which have been cleared 
of rebels. In Rohilkund, the authorities are similarly exerting 
themselves, but of course with slower results. The Rajah of 
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Powayne has obtained the reward of fifty thousand rupees set: 
upon the Moulvie’s head. It is not known where Khan 
Behadoor Khan is. From Oude no fresh intelligence of any 
interest has been received. Maun Singh is still supposed to 
be sieged by the sepoys near Fyzabad. The Begum’s troops 
are undiminished in strength. Mahomed Hosain still ranges. 


through eastern Oude and Goruckpore. The troops generally 
have been hutted for the season.... 


8 July 1858 


THE REBELLION 


The intelligence from the upper and central provinces: 
received during the week is not of much importance. Behar 
is pronounced to have returned to a state of tranquillity, but 
we are not told what has become of Ummer Sing and his men 
at Jugdeespore, who by the latest accounts were administering: 
affairs in Shahabad. Nothing too is told of the state of things. 
in Ghazeepore and the districts northward of it, except 
in newspaper correspondence from a distance which describes. 
that region as in anarchy. 

Close to Allahabad, on the other side of the river, the 
Moulvie Leakut Ali is posted with some thousands. of rebels. 
A force under Colonel Berkely crossed over some days ago, 
and attacked a fort which was taken, the garrison being nearly 
all killed. Soraon, the head-quarters of the Moulvie, within 
six miles of Allahabad, is still untouched. Not a letter from 
Lucknow has appeared during the week. Maun Singh. is. 
believed to be still besieged by the sepoys, and the Begum 
in force in the country north of Lucknow. In Rohilkund 
disturbances are now and then created by the rebels under 
Khan Behadoor Khan who cross over from Oude. They are 
meditating an attack upon Powaine the Rajah of which place: 
gave battle to and killed the Moulvie. 


The Saugor territories are also occasionally disquieted by 
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small bodies of rebels who show themselves wherever there 
are no troops to hold them in check. The Rajahs of Banpore 
and Shagur have given themselves up, and their surrender 
will deprive the insurgents in that part of the country of their 
two most influential leaders. 

The fugitive rebels from Gwalior are moving on the borders. 
of Rajpootanah. General Roberts is in pursuit but has not 
yet come up with them.... 

22 July 1858 


SHALL WE HAVE PEACE? 


A spurious document professing to offer an almost general. 
amnesty to the rebels in India was lately published, and the 
reception it met with proves at least that a measure of the 
kind, whatever other effect it may have, will not take the public 
by surprise. It was not the diction of the paper which imposed 
upon the public mind, for the composition was considerably 
inferior to that of the Indian Secretariats, nor the form, for 
that was far from strictly official, but the policy it declared, 
that led more than one sagacious writer to pronounce the 
document “from internal evidence” to be genuine. That 
evidence consisted in the ampleness of the amnesty declared, 
and the extreme probability of the British public approving 
such a measure. It required a public and formal disclaimer 
on the part of Government to set people right in respect to 
the alledged proclamation. 

Government perhaps is not yet prepared to offer a pardon 
so universal. It probably waits for the result of the proclama- 
tion in Oude and Rohilkund. It waits, moreover, for a more 
complete prostration of the insurgents’ power in the older 
provinces. It waits further for a time when it shall be in a 
position to enforce the reception of pardon on the rebels by 
an overwhelming force of arms. It cannot however wait long 
for either of these events. In Oude only the rebel leader still. 
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enjoys partial power, and possesses a following of its own. In 
Rohilkund the country is fast settling down, and the laws have 
resumed their course. With the exception of the forces under 
the Begum and Tantia Topee no bodies of rebels exist in any 
strength, and the latter is on the point of annihilation. Rein- 
` forcements will begin to drop in from the middle of October, 
and the roads and fields will dry up as the new troops reach 
the scene of their operations. A comprehensive plan of action 
will then no doubt be adopted by which the final dispersion 
of the insurgents will be ensured. These results, it is fair to 
expect, may be secured by the end of the year. And a general 
amnesty will then be neither too soon or too late.... 

22 July 1858 


WORKMEN AND SERVANTS 


The petition presented to the Legislative Council by the 
Calcutta Trades’ Association on the subject of altering the 
law of masters and servants and employers and workmen, 
presents to view some of the characteristics of Calcutta social 
life. The petitioners complain of the bad faith of Calcutta 
workmen and domestic servants, and the inadequacy of the 
existing law to afford redress for injuries sustained in con- 
sequence of their misconduct; and represent the absolute 
necessity of making breaches of contract in workmen and 
disobedience and insolence of behaviour in domestic servants, 
strictly penal offences. 

There is much of substance in the complaint of the Trades’ 
Association. Asa body the Calcutta workmen and artificers 
are a set of lazy, dishonest and faithless men. Always in 
poverty of their own creation, dissipated in habits, thinking it is 
duty to do the least amount of work for the largest amount of 
pay, possessed of every facility to elude the grasp of the law. 
They have the entire community of employers at their absolute 
command, and keep it in a state of perpetual disgust and 
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annoyance. They are very skilful, in imitative power they have 
no superiors if any equals; they are keenly shrewd in many 
respects ; their looks present that spurious polish which betrays 
thc constant resident of a vicious metropolis; they speak a 
language far above their station in life, and they are adepts in 
litigation. That a class so capable of taking care of their own 
interests, should habitually misbehave, equally to their own 
injury and that of their employers, exhibits so much perversity 
of disposition ; and that they should be dealt with on the 
principles of penal, instead of those of civil, justice, in a pro~ 
position which commends itself to the most serious attention. 
No class of the Calcutta community are so sure of 
a comfortable livelihood as artificers and other skilled work- 
men. In this respect their condition is far superior to the 
educated poor. Employment they always can get, and their 
wages are, everything considered, pretty high. But no class 
of people are so hopelessly ill off as they- with the exception 
perhaps of Mahomedan servants in Christian familes. Co lies 
and bearers earn far less than carpenters and painters, but 
the former generally manage to save enough at the end of a 
few years to form a good fund for old age. The former 
moreover generally have their families in the villages, to 
whom they make regular remittances and pay periodical visits. 
Keeping up always their agricultural habits, their thrift turns 
to good account when they can succeed in purchasing a little 
permanent jumma. It is seldom among them that cases of 
teal destitution occur at any period of their lives. The 
artificer class on the other hand are generally given to 
dissipation in many shapes They are prodigal with their 
earnings, generally in debt, and harsh and cruel towards their 
wives. A coolie who makes four annas a day will generally 
take upon himself to pay the rent of the few biggahs of land 
cultivated by his father or brother in the country. The 
carpenter who gets twenty five rupees in advance of his wages, 
will have to pay out of it perhaps ten rupees in liquidation 
of an usurious debt, and then he will proceed to invest ten 
out of the remainder in a suit of Simla clothing, a good hilsa 
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ish, and a pair of Lall Bazar shoes. The Small Cause Court 
has no terrors for men who have but an empty habitation 
-and more than a dozen names. 

We therefore fully agree with the petitioners on the point 
that the offence of wilfully breaking contracts by Calcutta 
artificers and workmen should be made a penal offence. But 
we differ with them as to the nature of the punishment to be 
affixed to the offence. We object to corporal punishment. 
It degrades without reforming. It is unprofitable to both 
the injurer and the injured. It will convert the deccitful 
workman into a confirmed scoundrel. The punishment which 
the nature of the case suggests as .most appropriate, is fine 
or imprisonment with hard labour. We are not sure that a 
modification of penal servitude may not be adopted as the 
fittest penalty even for offenders, whom, if they escape, few 
Europeans can track out. These punishments will afford a 
means of partially indemnifying the endamaged employer. 

The question between master and domestic servant, stands 
altogether in a different footing. We have a theory on this 
head. No good master can have a bad servant, and we will 
not believe the contrary. There are we confess, some 
peculiarities in the position of the European resident which 
prevent the relations between him and his domestic servants 
assuming that character of family relationship which adds so 
much to the happiness of Indian households. But we believe 
‘there is much in the habitual behaviour of English masters 
in India towards their servants calculated to alienate the 
affections of the latter. To strike a servant is hardly yet 
-become a fashion in Bengallee high life. To mulct a servant’s 
wages is reckoned positively vulgar. Compare this state of 
feeling with that disclosed by the hundreds of lawsuits, 
annually brought by native servants against European masters, 
for balance of wages and then say on which side lies the 
pressure of injustice, and whether, if legislation be necessary, 
it ought not to provide more for the protection of the servant 
than of the master... 

22 July 1858 
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THE REBELLION 


The fact of the week is, and it isa sufficiently disagreeable 
one, the stoppage of postal communications on the Grand 
‘Trunk Road below Benares for some days. The Dawk runners 
‘were evidently frightened away by straggling bodies of in- 
surgents, who eluded the patrolling parties which keep the 
peace on the road. This event was expected ; nor can it be 
seen how it could be prevented. The rebels are perfect in 
their knowledge of the jungles which skirt and the byways 
which lead from and to the Trunk Road. Nobody of patrols, 
however strong or vigilant, can prevent mischief being done 
by such people. We believe these occasional inconveniences 
are to be put up with until the next campaign settles the 
country. The horrible cruelties which the rebels have inflicted 
on the native officials wherever they have been able to lay 
‘their hands upon them have diffused a general terror extremely 
detrimental to the public service, and it will be sometime 
before the postman moves with confidence without an armed 
escort. The rebels have not yet been able to accomplish their 
Object of destroying the bridge over the Kurrumnassa, but 
seems to be considerable. 

The force sent across the Ganges from Allahabad seems 
to have achieved a much great success than we were led to 
describe last week. The number of men killed at Dheyown 
is now correctly stated to be 1014. The lesson must have been 
a fearful one for the rebels, and they are stated to have profited 
by it. Another fort within the frontiers of Oude has been 
taken by the force after a bare show of opposition. 

The district of Rohilkund has almost thoroughly quieted 
down, its peace being only threatened at intervals by bodies 
of insurgents from the neighbouring districts of Oude. At 
Barreilly the Government School has been reopened—a sign 
of perfect tranquillity. 

Little intelligence has escaped out of Oude, Maun Singh is 
supposed to be still holding out. The following scrap of 
intelligence is supplied by government : 
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“We heard from ‘Lucknow, that Banee Madho and 
Rugonauth Sing left their Camp near Misser Khaira, on the 
19th July, with 13,500 men of sorts, and 17 guns, and went 
either towards Kala Kunkur, 3 miles north-west of Monoorpore 
on the Ganges, or towards Pertabghur.” 

Little also is known of the large body of rebels who escaped. 
from Gwalior towards Rajpootanah. The latest intelligence 
about them is as follows. 

“Captain Eden writes from Tonk on the 17th instant, it 
was supposed that General Roberts would resume his march 
that day. The rebels had gone beyond Indurgurh by 
Lakheree to Gonornee, in the direction of Boondee. Capt. 
Holmes was at Ajugors on the 16th instant, 3 coss from 
Lakheree. The Chumbul has risen considerably. Letters have 
subsequently been received from Capt. Eden, dated the 18th 
and 19th instant, General Roberts had not moved from Tonk 
on the last date ; his move when determined it was supposed 
would be on Kotah. The rebels crossed the Nejunddee on 
the 17th, with much difficulty, and had reached Khutghur. 
Capt. Holmes on the same day was at Pontain : about 500 
of the Kotah rebles had been seen at Pontain, and a large 
number at Boondee. The Rao of Kotah had called all boats 
to his side of the Chumbul, and was prepared for defence....” 
29 July 1858 


INDIGO PLANTING 


There is perhaps at this time, no question of domestic 
interest in Bengal which presses so urgently for a clear adjust- 
ment as the one connected with the system of indigo planting. 
Not that indigo plantations bear any considerable ratio to the 
entire acreage of cultivation in the country ; for we have the 
Statement of six leading planters in a formal document that 
in one of the principal indigo districts “not above four per 
cent of the surface of the district is at all given up for indigo- 
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cultivation.” Nor does the number of indigo cultivators bear 
any large proportion to the population of the country. But it 
is because a branch of national industry of no greater extent 
and importance than many others has been made an instru- 
ment of most systematic oppression ; it is because indigo 
planting as now carried on in Bengal is a system of organized 
fraud and calculating cruelty that it has excited such universal 
indignation. Read through the narrative of a course of 
indigo-factory operations that we have extracted in another 
column—its truthfulness in regard to facts none durst 
question—and say whether any amount of benefit which the 
country may be supposed to derive from the cultivation of 
indigo would compensate for the manifold and terrible evils 
the narrative discloses. Did the entire prosperity of Bengal 
depend on the cultivation of indigo, did the population subsist | 
entirely by raising the drug, it could even then be scarcely 
reconciled to a system the fruits of which are systematic fraud 
and spoliation, varied occasionally by violence of a more open 
and more lawless kind. 

We have said that the system of indigo planting’ as it now 
exists in Bengal is a system of organized fraud and oppression. 
This fact, though well-known throughout the country, has not 
been admitted in those quarters from which relief is to be 
expected. The legislature has not admitted it. Officials 
ignore it. The British Public do not know it. Parliament 
does not know it. The civilized world has not an idea of it. 
We are glad therefore to see the efforts that are being made 
by courageous and public-spirited men to expose the evils of 
this abominable system. If the British Press were made the 
instrument of such exposures as Dr. Duff has made in the 
Edinburgh Witness; if the local press were to do its duty in 
reference to the subject as the Indian Field has done in some 
of its recent articles there would be some hope of an ultimate 
amelioration of the system. The evil itself, originally grievous 
enough, has increased with the development of our national 
industry, and with the enlargement of our trade and resources ; 
and its tendency is to increase in the same direction. As 
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national industry finds more and more scope for action the 
constraint which the indigo planting system puts upon it become 
more and more intolerable. A increased trade and resources 
raise the wages of labour and the profits of capital, forced 
cultivation leaving neither wages nor profits become a growing 
hardship. 

Let us see what the system really is. We lay aside excep- 
tional cases. The system generally is this. A lease for a long 
term or for perpetuity is taken. A factory and works are 
established with money advanced by a Calcutta firm of 
merchants. The ryots are called on to grow indigo for the 
factory, each according to his resources in agricultural imple- 
ments and the quality and capacity of the lands he holds and 
for that purpose are made to take advances of money to be 
repaid in produce in kind at a price fixed at the time. The 
lands to be cultivated and their extent are determined by agents 
of the factory. The seed is supplied by the factory to be paid 
for by the cultivator. The cultivation is subject to more than 
the usual risks of cultivation in Bengal. The crop is raised, 
and carried to the factory, where it is taken at the original 
valuation. The value is carried to the credit of the ryot’s 
account, which is then adjusted according to the balance 
struck. The business of the factory, it will be observed, is 
confined to manufacturing the raw produce into the saleable 
drug and to send it down to Calcutta for sale. 

To the most ignorant reader, the facilities which such a 
system affords for fraud and oppression would be apparent. 
It is fraud and oppression from beginning to end. First there 
is the essential connection between the factory and the 
proprietory right over the lands surrounding. What necessity 
is there, an honest enquirer may ask, for the successful 
prosecution of a manufacture, for the manufacturer to be 
the proprietor of the soil on which the raw produce is raised ? 
Why, it is this, But for the tremendous power which the 
landed proprietor in Bengal, specially if he be a European, 
wields over his tenant, the ryot would not cultivate indigo 
at. the ruinously low. price he is made to do it. A Tyot who 
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enters into engagements for the cultivation of indigo on 
a fourth of the lands he holds can scarcely meet the losses 
consequent to such engagements with the profits of the remain- 
ing three-fourths. Again, there is the whole race of factory 
Servants from the dewan ‘to the khalasee to be propitiated. 
Nobody of mean more incessantly accuse the civil servants 
of the East India Company of being under the influence of 
their amlah. But the last appointed Assistant Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector is scarcely more helpless without his 
amlah than the indigo planter without his dewan and gomashta. 
And as a class, cutchery amlah are saints compared to factory 
amlah. Then there is the item of interest. The rate at 
which debts owing by a ryot to a factory swell by the accumula- 
tion of interest is such as a pawnbroker in town would stand 
aghast at. It is a current remark that a ryot who has once 
‘touched factory money can never be clear of his obligations 
while he lives. The ryot, as may well be supposed, is not a 
first rate accountant, nor does he keep books in double entry 
of his transactions. Disputes about accounts, if carried a 
little too long or too warmly, may end in the administration 
of a course of shoe-beating or a night’s lodging and fasting 
in a godown. All these contingencies taken together render 
the life of the indigo-planting ryot one of intense suffering and 
abasement. Impressment of labour is a necessary part of the 
system of indigo-planting as carried on in Bengal. A shower 
of rain falls calling for the immediate application of the plough 
to the moistened land. The oxen and ploughs and labourers 
of the whole village are at once placed under requisition for the 
Service of the factory ; while the lands cultivated by the ryots 
for other produce on their own account are left to dry up 
unscratched. The river is rising, and it is necessary to reap the 
plant on the churs ; the whole village must stop all other work 
to save the threatened crop. In the process of manufacture too 
various operations are carried on by labour similarly impressed. 
Resistance is invariably productive of such consequences as Dr. 
Duff describes. 

The voluminous correspondence which the Planters’ 
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Association has published in order to prove that a necessity 
exists for making laws to compel by summary process the 
fulfilment of indigo contracts by ryots does in fact establish 
the unnatural and forced character of the relations between 
the factory and the ryots. There are sugar manufactories in 
Bengal ; what sugar-factor thinks it necessary to force ryots to 
cultivate the cane ? All other raw produce which the country 
grows is brought by the growers with alacrity to the market ; 
why is it that indigo is the only article which cannot be had for 
fair and open purchase ? If it be a losing concern to enter into 
contracts with faithless ryots, why is not indigo grown by hired 
labour onaccount and at the risk of the factory ? There is but 
one answer to all these questions: The factory never pays a 
fair price to the ryot for the plant, and where oppression can 
be practised at once with profit and impunity, it is not in human 
nature to resist the temptation. 

We have always regretted the circumstances which make 
the indigo planter the chief representative of the independent 
British community in India in the eyes of its people—the type 
of the unofficial and ordinary Englishman. He is altogether 
in a false position. He cannot help being an oppressor ; the 
system makes him so; he must submit to it or give up his 
business. Asa merchant the independent Englishman seems 
commissioned to diffuse wealth in our villages and towns. As 
a Zemindar he is generally more indulgent, more considerate, 
than the native landholder. He is a sure and valuable friend 
of the artificer. In all these characters he succeeds in making 
the best impression upon the minds of our countrymen. But 
while an indigo planter, he represents and he is an active 
agent of a system of organized fraud and oppression. The 
system is thoroughly bad, and towards its reform should be 
directed the most strenuous efforts of patriotism, philanthropy 
and public spirit.... 

29 July 1858 
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THE REBELLION 


For the time attention has been drawn to the aspect of 
affairs in Nepal. The Nanah is reported to be in that kingdom. 
An absurd rumour sends twenty thousand Nepalese troops in 
aid of the Begum of Oude. And there is really a misunder- 
standing between the court of Katmandoo and the British 
minister there. No apprehensions, however, need be entertain- 
ed of a Nepalese invasion. 

In Behar, the district of Shahabad still remains in disorder. 
Petty skirmishes take place between the rebels and the troops, 
without any decisive results. i 

No fresh intelligence has been received from the other parts 
of India.... 


5 August 1858 


THE MUTLAH RAILWAY 


The public has not had for many years presented to it a 
scheme more deserving of encouragement than the one for 
connecting Calcutta with the new port on the Mutlah by means 
of a railway. The success of the East India Railway Company’s 
railway has induced a very general confidence in the eligibi- 
lity of that class of works as a means of investment. This 
confidence is not unfounded. The East India railway passes 
through a portion of the country not more populous or 
productive than the tracts on the other sides of Calcutta. A 
railway to Halleshuhur on the north, Takee on the east, or 
Barruipore on the south, would be scarcely less paying than 
the line to Raneegunge. It argues an extreme want of enter- 
prise amongst our capitalists that all these lines were not taken 
up within six months after the Howrah and Raneegunge way 
was shown to have yielded a pile of surplus over its working 
expenses, That the Mutlah has been made a subject of specula- 
tion, is owing more to the prevailing predilictions in favor of 
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a new port than to a just appreciation of the scheme itself. 
If constructed, the work for quarter of a century to come will 
pay its owners entirely by the traffic between Calcutta and 
and Barruipore, a distance of half the line. The number of 
passengers on the Gurriah and Balliaghattah bridges has been 
counted at 1,30,000 per week, 303 hackeries pass the Gurriah 
bridge every day, 1,600,000 tons of goods a year pass on the 
road. All these are susceptible of a vast increase by the 
stimulus which a railway will afford. Large numbers of people, 
natives of the district to be traversed by the proposed line, 
reside in Calcutta where they earn their means of livelihood. 
These would visit their homes oftener if travelling were cheaper 
and more expeditious. The quantity of rice that is brought by 
the machas on miserable canoes to Chetlah and other markets 
of Calcutta is something enormous. The greater portion of this. 
trade would find a path on the new railway. 

With such advantages in view we are surprised at the 
lukewarmness of the projectors. They have indeed collected a 
good deal of information needed for people who have no local 
Knowledge whatever. But the time lost in negociating for a 
guarantee of profits from government was absolutely thrown 
away. The best thing the projectors have done was the conven- 
ing of the public meeting the other day to discuss the subject. 

Not a soul present there but was convinced of the feasibility 
of the project. Many were anxious it should be carried out 
without delay. The shares have already been taken up in the 
London market, we hope the encouragement given the other 
day will screw up the projectors’ spirits to a working point... 

5 August 1858 


THE FIRST GRADUATE 
(Correspondence) 
To the Editor of the Hindoo Patriot 


Sir,—The Englishman, about a week ago, had tte goodness. 
to let us know that the first graduate of the Calcutta University 
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had appeared at his doors with an essay on the manners and 
customs of the Chinese under his arms which he had written 
and read to the British India Society on the 15th of July, 
Thursday, and that he had begged for it a little space ina 
corner of his invaluable journal, which inestimable boon the 
sapient editor has thought fit to refuse to the poor first 
graduate on account of his horrid bad grammar. Now, though 
we extremely well relish the idea of a first graduate writing 
bad grammar, and grammar bad enough too for the columns 
of the Englishman, we cannot avoid saying that our enjoyment 
would have been much heightened if to the humour of the 
conception had been superadded some grains of truth. For 
sorry we are to have to inform that the Essay in question was 
written and read by Baboo Roop Nath Banerjee, and equally 
sorry we are to add that Baboo Roop Nath Banerjee is not 
the first graduate, nor the second, nor any graduate or any- 
body else connected with the unfortunate university. This 
spoils the jest, we know, but we cannot help it. To an editor, 
and that one of the first grade, any information we could give 
must be superfluous, or else we would have said that the 
Hurkaru had advyertized in very plain English, that Baboo 
Roop Nath Banerjee was to read the Essay in question, and 
that it was also in the same language that the Calcutta Gazette 
announced who the first graduate of the Calcutta University 
was, and that there could be spelt out the name, not of Roop 
Nath Banerjee but of some body else, Bunkim Chunder 
Chatterjee. For the great editor’s sake, I could have willingly 
disbelieved both sources, had I not been present when the 
essay was read or had I not been personally acquainted with 
the young man who has had the misfortune to be the first 


graduate. 
Yours, 


Ist August 1858 A Member of the Society. 
12 August 1858 
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The Government of India has published the following 
extract of a despatch from the Court of Directors dated the 
22nd June last : 

Para 38. “We desire that you will bear in mind the great 
financial difficulties to which we are now exposed, and that you 
will not on any account sanction any increase of expenditure 
in any part of India in connection with Education, without our 
authority previously obtained.” 

The paragraph was evidently written at the dictation of 
the Indian minister in one of his testiest moods. Perhaps, 
whilst thinking of the Oude proclamations or the India Bill 
some junior clerk happened to lay before him for approval, 
or in course of “previous communication”, a verbose despatch 
composed in the Examiner's office at the India House in reply 
to some very original proposition from one of the Presidency 
Directors of Public Education, respecting some very important 
matter connected with the verandah or out offices of some 
central college. We can well conceive how an explosion 
followed, and immediately after the pencil note which has been 
duly converted into the last “Education Despatch.” 

But it has suited the fancy of some Indian politicians and 
the fears of others to discover in this little paragraph a policy — 
a part of the great policy of “rigorous repression and 
coercion.” Great hath been the joy in some quarters at the 
discovery, and greater far the consternation in others. But 
what after all is the matter? Does it mean the abolition 
of the government colleges and schools? Does it mean the 
proscription of Young Bengal? Does it mean the remitting 
of Mr. Howard to the Bombay bar or Dr. Halleur to the 
practice of physic or any other equally direful calamity, perso- 
nal or public? Nothing at all. It simply means that the times 
are too troublous for the consideration of little educational 
projects ; that in the eyes of 2 statesman the existence of the 
Government was an object of greater concern than the existen- 
ces of a seminary ; that while the state is borrowing to support 
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itself, schemes of academical arrangements should be deferred 
to better days.... 
19 August 1858 


THE BELGACHIA THEATRE 


Last Friday evening we had the pleasure again to witness 
the representation of the Rutnavali which went off admirably 
and to our entire satisfaction. This time the few minor defects 
which we noticed on the last occasion were successfully 
rectified, and the effect throughout was the more complete. 
We were accused of ungallantry in calling in our critique of 
the first performance the demeanour of the Queen “somewhat 
unqueenly,” but the representation of this important part on 
Friday evening, conducted as it was with a great deal of life, 
animation, dignity and judgment, entirely disabused us of the 
prejudices we had conceived on the first night. Few of our 
readers will deny that the object of the drama is as much to 
reproduce nature as to idealize it. Indeed no true scenic 
‘success can be attained when efforts are wholly concentrated 
upon holding the mirror up to nature to the letter of life’s 
laws. Here nature unadorned cannot be the best adorned. 
Some sentimentalism or idealization, necessarily demanding 
exaggeration or qualification as circumstances and incidents 
may require, must be brought to bear upon every such imita- 
tion of nature. Abstractedness of mind and affection is the — 
life and soul of the stage, but the ordinary transactions of 
life are far from abstract—they are detailed and matter of 
fact. Mrs. Siddons in Lady Macbeth has no prototype in 
the world that moves, lives and breathes, and the characters 
of Madame Ristori can never be realized to life among the 
actualities of humanity. Accepting this canon of dramatic 
representation we are led to think the idealization of the 
Queen on Friday evening quite consonant of it. A critic has 
jestingly compared the Minister to the King of Vatsa to Old 
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Polonious in Hamlet, but we have reasons to believe that this- 
judgment is based on an undemonstrable assumption. Polonius 
was a traitor to the Father of Hamlet, but Yoggundrian was 
the best friend and sincere well wisher of his Royal master ; 
the one was a fool ofthe world, the other was sedate, calm, 
and minister like ; the former’s mind was cribbed, cabined 
and confined within his solitary self, the latter’s heart bounded 
with elevating aspirations for extending his monarch’s power 
and of making him worthy of the name. But in one of his 
traits he reminded us of Cardinal Wolsey, we mean in the ill 
assurance of his mind that with all his wishes and exertions 
for the King’s Prosperity he was not sure of his favor. The 
martial bearing and tone of Vijoy Verma, a messenger, in the 
court of the King elicited considerable applause, and the brave 
and heroic demeanour of this character insensibly suggested 
itself to the mind of the audience as a most successful and 
telling satire on the cringing, crouching airs and broken 
spiritedness of heroes of a more actual life. Apart from these 
topics the performance of Friday night was altogether to our 
satisfaction. We have in a former issue passed our judgment 
on the other characters and need not repeat them. In conclu- 


sion we wish the amateurs all success in the career in which 
they have started, 


19 August 1858 


THE REBELLION 


‘ The incidents reported during the week are of no great 
Interest. Ummer Sing is occupying the greater portion of the 
Shahabad district and fortifying Jugdeespore. His people 
appear to be endeavouring to establish thannahs at places 
hitherto beyond the immediate range of their influence. An 
attempt to establish one at Nasseergunge was not suppressed 
without bloodshed. The rebels had even the audacity to besiege 
a body of one hundred Seikhs and twenty three MadrasCavalry 
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under Lieutenant Freeman at a place called Russorah. The- 
besieged have since been relieved by Brigadier Douglas. The 
rebels immediately after took a north easterly direction towards 
the Gograh, witherwards they are being pursued by the 
Brigadier. It is apprehended that they might enter the Chuprah 
district by the Darowlee Ghat. The Grand Trunk Road has. 
been kept under tolerable security by Colonel Turner. 

In the district of Goruckpore, the public tranquility is occa- 
sionally broken by the raids of marauding parties from Oude 
as well as from the banks opposite Allahabad. A fresh insurrec- 
tion was reported last week in the little state of Alwar in the- 
Dehli territory. The affair however, is explained to be very 
different from an insurrection. There appear to be two parties. 
in the state, the Mahomedan and the Rajpoot. The Maho- 
medan party was in power, and the Rajpoots, without being 
“sent for” seized the ministers in power and expelled them 
from the state. In Oude affairs have not much improved. The 
Sultanpore column is sweeping the surrounding country, but 
the northern portion of the province is kept in anarchy by the 
Begum, whose forces’ indifferently equipped number, it is said, 
twenty thousand. Towards the western direction, Shahjehanpore- 
and Powayne are threatened by the rebels. Both the Nanah 
Saheb and Khan Bahadoor Khan are in Oude The fugitive 
rebels from Gwalior are still in Rajpootanah. They had been 
met in battle, but their rapid flight prevented any effectual im- 
pression being made on them. They had been refused supplies 
in the Oodeypore state, and they revenged themselves by 
slaving a large number of the villagers. Their march has been 
interrupted by a detachment of troops from Neemuch, and they 
accordingly intend, it is said, to make for Bundelkund, through 
which province they hope to cut their way to Central India. 

The intelligence from the Punjab, though scanty, is of an 
ominous character. The 39th N. I. is said to have mutinied, 
but the report has not been confirmed. The Punjab authorities 
seem at last to have succeeded in blocking up all the outlets 


of information.... 
26 August 1858 
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PLANTERS’ PORTRAITS 


The Dacca News has accused us of indulging in vague 
‘generalities against the planting interest, and calls upon us to 
name names. We do not think the calla fair one. It is not 
required of the journalist that when he denounces an abuse 
he should denounce by name every body who benefits by the 
existence of that abuse. We laid all the evils, and they are 
sore and heavy, of indigo planting in Bengal on the system 
pursued by the planters—a system, as we said of organized 
fraud and oppression, a system which would corrupt the morals 
‘of a saint if he brought himself within its scope. It could 
serve little purpose if we showed in proof that Mr. So-and- 
So had after three years residence in a factory become all that 
‘the editor of the Dacca News describes himself to be. How- 
ever, we have no objection to make a trial of the course 
‘Suggested to us. To us it is a painful one, but we shall be 
‘sincerely glad to find that by viewing themselves in the mirror 
of these pages, the planters of Bengal have discovered their 
«defects and tried to mend them. 

There is an indigo factory on the Matabhanga river within 
six miles of Kishnagurh, the capital of the Nuddea district. 
It belongs to a gentleman now absent from the country, and 
is managed by his son, a young man under thirty. The 
factory, as usual, has talookdaree lands attached to it. This 
young gentleman has already matured himself in all the tactics 
of Zemindaree and planting life in mofussil Bengal. Now 
‘our readers need hardly be told that nothing is so eagerly 
desired in mofussil Bengal as the the sort of influence which 
enables a person to prevent his tenants from seeking justice at 
the hands of the established authorities, and to put himself in 
the position of those authorities. Mr.— has succeeded in 
attaining this degree of influence. Native Zemindars attain 
this influence by sheer force of latthee and law. European 
landholders and planters have a less expensive and riskful 
mode of securing it. Their first step is to proclaim in their 
elaka that a perfectly good understanding subsists between 
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them and the Magistrate of the district. Mr.— has done this- 
part of his business most successfully, and he has been aided 
therein by sundry interchanges of visits between him and Mr.. 
Cockerell, the Magistrate. Thus secure in people’s fears he 
has taken the bolder step of taking into his own hands the: 
task of administering the law to his tenants and dependents. 
His factory contains a prison room, and is duly furnished with. 
rattans, iron manacles, hand cuffs and the other requisites of 
Foujdaree administration. A sample or two of the manner 
of his administration will suffice to show how this sort of. 
honorary magistracy works. A fire had broken out in a house, 
the owner was summoned and fined. A neighbour of the 
sufferer who had a dispute with him was liable by all rules. 
of mofussil logic and mofussil ethics to be charged with the. 
act of incendiarism ; he was summoned and fined sixty rupees. 
too. A regular account is kept of these fines, which within. 
the first three months of the current year amounted to seven 
hundred rupees. Corporeal punishment is administered in all. 
cases of contumacy, foremost among which are reckoned 
complaints made to the established authorities. Thirty is the 
minimum number of stripes awarded at a time, and sixty the 
maximum. No one is to speak of Mr.— by his name, but he 
is the Chota Saheb. A gwalla who infringed this law was. 
punished with fifty stripes. The marks of stripes are still on 
the body of this man as well as of ; 

Golab Biswas of Nidirpata who received 30 stripes 

Ramchunder Banerjea of Chittersaul 4 BOE 

Madub Rajbungsee of Betna PET: bls 

Dhoye Shek of Moochee Foolharea y (630%, 9 

Modoo Mundul’s brother of Foolharea ,, 307 i; 

Khooderam Ghose of Gobrapota PY.) A 

To be on good terms with the Magistrate is a great thing. 

To be known as on good terms with that functionary is a still 
greater thing. But the greatest thing of all is to create an 
impression that the Magistrate has a pecuniary interest in the 
working of the factory. Mr.— has succeeded in creating the 
the last mentioned impression. 
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We have resolved to omitin these sketches all references 
to private character. Good-fellowishness however, is so 
universally attributed to the Bengal planter that it is impossible 
to overlook its influerce on the condition of a planter’s 
tenantry. A grilled moorgee and a quart of beer is grudged 
to no traveller that puts up at a factory and to whom either 
is acceptable. But factory hospitality sometimes takes a wider 
range. Now, this good-fellowishness is an expensive virtue, 
which the factory assistant’s salary scarcely permits him to 
practise. The fines levied at factories are divided by a tacit 
understanding between the owner of the factory, the assistant 
in charge, and the Amlah. Mr.—’s share, as we haye men- 
tioned, is not small. 

The worst part of the picture is the complete subserviency 
of the police to the factory. They dare not interfere to put a 
stop to the most glaring outrages. Mr.—’s neighbours of 
the police are perfectly obedient to him. 

26 August 1858 


THE REBELLION 


The reports from the disturbed provinces are very indistinct 
as to particulars. The Jugdeespore rebels have been defeated 
in several skirmishes and it is stated that the main body has 
been broken up. They are running away in different direc- 
tions, and Brigadier Douglas has returned to Dinapore. The 
Gwalior fugitiyes have also sustained a defeat at the hands of 
General Roberts which would seem to have been a disastrous 
one to them. They are being hemmed in and pursued, In 
Bundlekund, the rebels have also been chastised, but wiih 
what result does not appear. In Oude operations are being 
conducted from Sultanpore, while Powayne and Shahjehanpore 
are threatened by large bodies of the Begum’s force. It is 
simply impossible to form from the telegraphic messages any 
idea of the actual progress made in any part of the country ; 
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but it seems a series of successes have been gained on all sides 
the effects of which are yet to develop... 


2 September 1853 


OUR EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


The last mail has brought out from England three papers 
on the subject of Indian education of which it is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance. They open the main question of 
the policy to be observed by Great Britain in the Government 
of India. What is Britain to be in India? To govern it, is the 
Teadiest answer suggested. But the question recurs, govern it 
with what purpose? A minority that probably does not exist 
will perhaps answer that Great Britain is to govern India for 
the sake of her imperial greatness which depends upon her 
Possession of India, and for the sake of the salaries and savings 
of British public servants in India. This answer will not be 
accepted by the world, and it may be dismissed as utterly 
beside the point. The only admissible reply, despite its cantish 
appearance, is that Great Britain’s mission in India is to 
elevate its people in the scale of civilization. It is the only 
Possible theory upon which British statesmen called upon to 
rule the affairs of India are at liberty to act. All subsidiary 
Measures for the Government of India must be regulated by 
this theory. 

And first, an essential requisite to the attainment of the 
object proposed is the stability of the British power in India. 
In no other capacity than as the political ruler of the Indian 
Nations can Great Britain realize the end in view ; and she 
Must act long, aye for centuries, before the end is realized. 
The first maxim of British Indian policy therefore is that 
British power in India must be placed on â footing of the 
greatest possible security. All that compromises that piscine 
is inconsistent with the great theory. Secondly, the chief 
element of security is the contentment of the people. If that 
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be disturbed or diminished the security proportionately dimi- 
nishes. It is easier to extirpate than to maintain dominion for a 
long period over a nation universally hostile. The second 
maxim of British policy in India therefore should be that no 
measure however consonant to what are called enlightened 
principles of legislation and government should be enacted 
which is likely to produce extensive discontent. 

It is against this second maxim that the educational 
measures of the North-Western Provinces Government for the 
last ten years have systematically and grievously offended. of 
the sum total of discontent which the rebellion in those 
provinces has disclosed a large portion was the result of those 
measures. It may suit the purposes of the class of politicians 
who previous to the out-break lauded to the skies the Agi: 
system of administration to the disparagement of the Beng:'! 
system to say that the hostility of the Hindoostanee popula- 
tion to the educational measures of their government was the 
manifestation of barbarism. Beit so. And the statesmanship 
which operated on such barbarism as if it was a civilized 
community to rule was grievously at fault. The truth, however, 
must be told. The Government of the North-Western Provinces 
by a stretch of tyranny unparallelled even in Indian annals 
extorted a cess to push forward what the people not unjustly 
considered a system of proselytism. The Court of Directors 
may affect to disbelieve Mr. Chapman’s statement that the 
authorities of the North-Western Provinces attempted to 
force their scheme of education upon the people, but the 
Indian public at once detects the hypocrisy and dispises the 
cowardice which prompts a late and ineffectual disavowal. 

There is scarcely a single question of Indian policy, foreign 
or domestic, on which an opinion propounded by Lord 
Ellenborough may not be accepted without examination as 
the safest and soundest that could be had. This faith in the 
genius of Lord Ellenborough has been confirmed in the most 
wavering by the events of the last eighteen months. On one 
subject, however, his lordship’s sentiments were greatly mis- 
understood. He was known as an enemy to the education 
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of the natives of India in European knowledge and civilization. 
His evidence before the parliamentary committees of 1853 
was couched in terms that gave ample color to this charge. 
They seemed to express a belief that the progress of the natives 
of India in that knowledge and civilization was incompatible 
with the stability of British rule. Even those who questioned 
not the soundness of the doctrine condemned it as one too 
ungenerous to be acted upon by a great government. The 
dapger, even if real, was too remote to be taken into calcula- 
tioa, and the remedy it suggested was harsh and cruel to a 
degree not to be tolerated by civilized opinion. Lord Ellen- 
borough has now taken the opportunity to give a fuller 
exposition of his views on this important question. Unless 
there has been a radical change in his Lordship’s convictions, 
his opinions must have for many years been greatly misunder- 
stood. His letter to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of 
the Court of Directors on the general question of the educa- 
tional policy of the Indian Government places clearly his ideas 
upon the subject before the public. He epitomises the whole 
theory of education in one single sentence when he says that 
a safe and sound system of education should aim at diffusing 
knowledge and civilization by first operating on the upper 
classes alone. This has been the system hitherto pursued in 
Bengal, and in no part of India has the government system of 
education been received with so much cordiality as in Bengal. 

One mistake, and it is an error of detail, Lord Ellenborough 
has committed. He seems to think that even in Bengal the 
government system of education has not touched the upper 
classes. The reverse is the fact. Our colleges and schools 
have benefited what are really the upper classes in India. 
Lord Ellenborough himself has with singular felicity pointed 
out the distinction between gentlemen who may be poor and 
aspiring men who are rich. It is a fact that scholastic benefits 
in the government seats of education in Bengal have been 
monopolised by the sons of high caste men who are generally 
poorer than the classes which buy and sell. 

We had hoped for the day when our educational system 
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would be placed upon a sounder basis that it suited the 
purposes of a selfish bureaucracy to rest it upon. The papers 
now published will, we trust, effectually tend towards the 
realization of our hope.... 

26 September 1858 


A PLEA FOR THE REBELS 
(Correspondence) 


To the Editor of the Hindoo Patriot 

Sir, —“Every movement, whether general or partial against 
the Sovereign authority has some exciting causes which drive 
men into combination and induce them to hold fast togetlicr 
until they have either gained their end, or be dispersed by the 
overwhelming force of the Sovereign. Insurrection is not always 
unjustifiable. Circumstances may so combine as to render it 
a dire necessity. The encroachment of the Sovereign beyond 
prerogative, his remissness in the discharge of his duties and 
positive proofs of his ill will towards his subjects are amongst 
the causes which justify insurrection. A great difficulty, there- 
fore, lies in the conduct of public affairs so as not to create any 
wrong impressions on the minds of the multitude as regards the 
motive of their rulers. To avert such wrong impressions from 
being created in the minds of the people, however pure might 
be the motives of the rulers, is altogether impossible, especially 
where they have to deal with subjects for the most part rude 
and uninstructed. The best of kingdoms, with kings the most 
virtuous and God fearing, are not entirely exempt from 
insurrectionary movements. There cannot be a combination 
against the Sovereign authority unless there be some mutual 
misunderstanding between both the parties. Misunderstand- 
ings caused by real or fancied wrongs on the part of the 
former. When such a combination takes place the Sovereign 
ought to be less strict in the administration of laws against 
the criminals so combined. Criminals against the state, if 
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numerous, deserve a different treatment from the petty 
offenders against the lives and properties of the people. 
Political delinquents may in some cases be termed the friends - 
of the country, They have some rights to be enforced, some 
grievances to be redressed or some insults to be revenged. 
It is impolitic therefore as it is unjust to subject them to the 
laws made for the punishment of petty offenders. A single 
individual imbued with the spirit of a Ledru Rollin or a 
Marrien may be proceeded against for treason ; but when that 
spirit is shared by many the question assumes quite a different 
aspect. They should not be tried by the common laws of the 
country. There is a class of politicians who are of opinion 
that insurrections whether founded on just grounds or not 
render the insurgents liable to be punished according to the 
will of the Sovereign. No punishment, however strong, would 
be adequate to their crimes. It is a mistaken notion of justice 
and we might as well say of the polity that recommends 
the extreme penalty of the law on the parties concerned in 
the political commotions whether they have just grounds of 
complaint or not. Harsh measures may for a moment lessen 
the violence of the insurrection and disperse the multitude, 
but it does not take much time to form fresh combinations 
and to cause greater annoyances than before. The opposition 
gains strength, as if it were, in proportion to the hardness of 
the measures adopted for putting it down. Hence the necessity 
for a general amnesty. Harsh measures would be productive 
of fresh disturbances. Moderation and kindness have greater 
efficacy than the sword or the halter. The celebrated fable 
by Livy recited of the deputation of Menenius Agrippa to the 
Romans who, dissatisfied with their government, had retired 
to the Mans Sacer, offers a most striking illustration of the 
doctrine enunciated above. The necessity for a general 
amnesty to the rebels of India rests on the same reasonable 
grounds. We do not defend rebellion. We do not mean to 
insinuate that rebels of note, such as the Nana Saheb, Cooar 
Sing and others, are animated by the spirit of the Republican 
leaders we have mentioned above. But we must be candid 
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to confess that some of the recent acts of the Government 
have alienated the hearts of the people. It is not likely that 
seventy or eighty thousand souls stationed in different parts 
of the country should throw off their allegiance without any 
preconcerted measures unless there be cast on their minds 
some impression which would justify such bold undertakings. 
Whether these impressions are the result of the measures 
adopted by the Government it would be folly to decide before 
peace be restored. But peace cannot be restored unless a 
general amnesty be previously proclaimed. It would then be 
the duty of the Government to proceed with the investigation 
of the cause that had led to the outbreak, and if the rebels 
be convicted it forms a part of wisdom to explain to misguided 
wretches the motives of the particular act of the Government 
that might have led them to revolt, and point out their 
mistakes. The Sovereign is not justified by any law, human 
or divine, to desolate a country by exterminating its people 
even for the faults of the latter. The most prominent cause 
to which the present rebellion has been traced is the annexa- 
tion policy of the Government. No nation did ever tamely 
submit to its loss of independence. Some credit is therefore 
due to the native princes who have raised the standard of 
revolt to assert their independence for their hitherto patiently 
submitting to its loss. The deposed princes together with 
native army which of course had greater sympathy for the 
princes than for its foreign masters cannot be accused with 
the want of fidelity. They wanted not fidelity but patience. 
It would be an act of wanton cruelty on the part of the 
soldiery if it were exterminated for attempting to assert their 
independence. It might be urged that they have forfeited 
all claims to amnesty on account of the excesses which they 
have committed during the rebellion. This is but a meagre 


argument. Reports of the massacres and brutalities said to 


have been committed by the rebels have long ago been falsified. 
Independent of those charges the faults ascribed to the rebels 
seldom. exceed what are common in such cases. We recom- 
mend that an unconditional pardon be forthwith proclaimed 
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in the disturbed districts and we guarantee a speedy settlement 
of all sorts of disorder. 

‘ A Creeper. 
21 October 1858 


THE AMNESTY 


Most of our contemporaries expect with the coming 
proclamation the declaration of a general amnesty to the 
inhabitants of the revolted provinces. The expectation is not 
unfounded. The circumstances amidst which the new rule is 
ushered scarcely leave an option in the matter to those who 
have taken on themselves the responsibility of the change. 
Her Majesty’s Government have given too many pledges, and 
pledges but too distinct, that their assumption, in the name 
of the Sovereign, of the administration of the affairs of these 
territories was not to be a mere modification of routine, 
but the commencement of a new order of things which is to 
be regulated by a new spirit. That spirit, it has been autho- 
ritatively announced, will be a spirit of conciliation—a spirit 
that shall establish between the people of India and their 
Sovereign such relations as would for ever preclude the 
possibility of insurrections of the character and magnitude 
of that which lately convulsed the country. The offer of a 
general pardon to all whose crime has been only rebellion 
would be the most appropriate and ought to be the first form 
in which the new spirit manifests itself. 

A doubt has been raised, however, whether such an offer 
would be accepted with the cordiality and good faith in which 
itis made. The doubt is not entirely groundless. Hitherto 
the Indian Government has omitted no opportunity to impress 
upon the minds of the insurgents its readiness to forgive past 
offences of a merely political nature.’ But its efforts at recon- 
ciliation have been far less successful than was to have been 
anticipated. Whole hosts of enemies have stood aloof, defying 
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alike the power and the mercy of Government. Whole hosts 
besides maintain a posture of more than simple defiance, of 
strong ineradicable stubborn hatred. Waverers by hundreds 
of thousands keep away from motives positively unintelligible 
save in so far that they feel it far safer to acquiesce in anarchy 
than to live in the ill-extended protection of the British power. 
Mr. Colvin’s amnesty went forth at a time when rebellion was 
deemed a gaining cause ; that of the Governor Genéral in more 
limited terms held out hopes but to those who were actually 
innocent of all crime. The Oude proclamation reached in its 
mercy men still actuated by the hatred and the expectations of 
a cause not yet then recognized as the weaker one. The 
instructions to the authorities in Rohilkund were so liberal in 
their character and so wide in their scope that disappointment 
has been found in the mere fact of any number of armed rebels 
being still met with in the province. These are facts which 
may well raise a doubt whether an amnesty, howsoever wide 
in its terms, will win over to the cause of order without fail 
or further delay, those roving hordes of insurgents who yet 
infest whole districts and alone keep a magnificent British army 
on the alert. 

Whatever may have been the actuating motives of the rebels 
in holding out in spite of these repeated offers of reconciliation, 
one fact seems certain. The vast majority of the rebels seem 
to betray a want of confidence in the intentions of the 
authorities. They do not appear to believe in the sincerity 
of the professions which extend to self-convicted rebels the 
pardon due to the perfectly innocent. And wherefore this 
mistrust ? If the truth be told it would perhaps incriminate the 
great body of the subordinate officials who were officially 
charged with the carrying out of the policy of Government. 
Few, extremely few, of the number of those who administered 
the details of Government in the reoccupied territories, acted 
in the spirit of the policy which those most responsible for the 
state of the country, had deliberately laid down. They for the 
most part have all, since the outbreak been under the influence 
of that feeling of unforgivingness which follows a state of 
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unutterable fright. Ignorance the most coarse could scarcely 
go further to distort the prescriptions of legal authority, than 
the low, vulgar poltroonery of the junior officials of the North- 
Western Provinces has done. Scarcely daring to endanger their 
means of livelihood by an open profession of their principles, 
they eagerly adopted the subterfuge afforded by their official 
position to indulge in brutality which in other circumstances 
would have ensured ruin to interests far better secured than 
theirs. From the moment the lower grades of N.-W.P. officials 
were released from their fears for their caitiff lives, they have 
systematically unwrought the policy of the government they 
draw their salaries from, from the beginning were worthy of 
the source they sprung from. 

Many and sour are the rebukes which the government has 
been called upon to inflict upon the wretched minions of its 
power in the North-West. But the evil has had its effects. A 
new treatment is required. Men who required to be told that 
petty burkundauzes and jemadars that held offices under the 
usurpers were no “leaders” of the insurrection, must be taught 
to obey, in a better spirit of willingness, mandates issued in 
the name of the Queen. An amnesty may be declared, but 
unless it be accompanied by an assurance that any official 
who dares evade its purport or contributes to defeat its object, 
shall meet with the traitor’s fate, it will do little besides than 
attest to the good intentions of the Sovereign.... 


28 October 1858 


THE LATE BABOO NUGGENDERNATH TAGORE 


Our readers will, we trust, not grudge us the small space 
we purpose to devote to the memory of a man who held in the 
estimation of a wide circle of friends a position which it has 
been given to few to attain. The death of Baboo Nuggender- 
nath Tagore has sent forth into the hearts and homes of many 
a grief that does not usually follow the departure of individual 
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men, Casting friendship aside, it is impossible not to mark 
the gloom which the event has cast upon a large section of 
Calcutta society. The good, the gifted, and one who was 
destined perhaps to be great, has passed away. A life spent— 
alas ! too soon spent—in well-doing, has sped its limited span, 
and has left a world of its own creation in unutterable anguish 
‘and woe. 

The tribute of grief might have ended here, but that the 
memory of the deceased needs vindication. Busy rumours 
have been after his death, such as would not have durst in his 
lifetime to come forth, that the early termination of his career 
was caused by the mode of life he led. There are those who 
venture to libel the memory of Nuggendernath, and say that 
too excessive an indulgence in the gaieties of life brought ruin 
upon a constitution well endowed by nature, and injury upon 
a fortune well able to stand the ordinary run of society. We 
would not have raked up these matters if they were less 
publicly talked about but it is due to the deceased Baboo to 
say that unexampled anxieties weighed down his latter years 
and that a disposition which forbade him to say nay to any 
entreaty for assistance mainly brought on him those anxieties. 
To those libellers of the generous soul that has deserted us 
we have one unanswerable question to make. From what did 
Nuggendernath make his start in life, and who in departing 
it left so many and such sincere mourners after him ? 

Nature endowed him with qualities, physical and intellectual, 
that would have enabled him to shine in any society~as it did 
enable him to outshine in Bengal society every aspirant after 
social favor. An education, derived in its principal branch 
from the strengthening and fastidious discipline of England for 
eight years, gave a tone to his habits and manners never to be 
found in native-bred gentlemanship. Constant intercourse with 
the world, whilst it polished his bearing and sharpened the edge 
of his faculties, never cooled the ardour of his affections or 
numbed the restless activity of his sympathies. The man before 
whom, in company, the most consummate impudence never 
could raise its head with impunity, wept at the bare recital of 
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distress, and strove like a professional philanthropist to alleviate 
‘suffering. 

If there be a heaven for the good, surely Nuggendernath’s 
place in it is not less than the foremost One...» i 


28 October 1858 


THE LOYAL MEETING AND ADDRESS 


We are glad to observe that amity and good feeling pervaded 
those who formed the meeting at the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, held on Wednesday last, the 3rd instant, to devise 
the best method of presenting an address expressive of the 
loyalty and rejoicings of the residents and people of India to 
our most Gracious Sovereign on Her assumption of the 
sovereignty of these realms. The meeting was opened by Mr. 
Dundas, the Sheriff; and the speeches delivered by Messrs 
Mackinlay, Wyllie, Ritchie and Baboo Ramgopal Ghose were 
worthy of the occasion. The sentiments of the respective 
speakers were most noble in themselves ; and enunciated views 
and objects which cannot put carry conviction to the hearts 
and bosoms of every loyal subject of the crown whether British, 
Hindoo, Moslem or Jew, of the absolute necessity which exists 
for the restoration of that friendly and amicable feeling between 
the governing and the governed races of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
for the cultivation of peace and the growth of arts and civiliza- 
tion in these realms. We must aver that we have been greatly 
delighted at the manly and Christian sentiments of Mr. Ritchie 
which were expressed with a vehemence, fervour and emotion 
fully expressive of the right loyal and truly British feeling of 


the speaker. We rejoice the more to find that that gentleman, 


who must be acknowledged without cavil by all to have spoken 
biassed by party feeling 


the sentiments of a true Englishman up 
or governed by selfish motives, bore full and ample testimony 
to the right loyal feeling to the government of the Bengalees 
which it has been the object and aim of the party of the blood 
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and scalp school to ignore for the attainment of selfish ends.. 
It must be a matter of congratulation to all if the assumption: 
of the Government of India by Her Majesty proves effective in 
putting down the politics of the blood and scalp party and in 
restoring that friendly feeling between the European and the 
Native which leaguers have for some months past been foremost 
in their exertions to destroy, and to substitute in its place that 
enmity and antagonism of race which can but produce one 
result in the end, namely, the stunting of the growth of civiliza- 
tion and progress and improvement which cannot but prove 
alike detrimental to the people and to those who come to live 
amongst them. We have no doubt that since the Sovereign 
Will has been proclaimed it will be the duty and the interest 
of every loyal subject of the Queen to aid in realizing those 
benevolent hopes and expectations which Her Majesty has so 
nobly expressed in Her Royal Proclamation. Messrs Ritchie, 
Mackinlay and Wyllie have justly and truly responded to the 
call of India’s Sovereign, and we have no doubt that their views 
and opinions are shared in by the majority of Englishmen in 
the East. But it is to be greatly regretted that the expression 
of those sentiments has roused the indignation of some members 
of the blood and scalp school who have anonymously attacked 
the speakers we have above alluded to through the column of 
one of our local contemporaries. We feel convinced however 
that with the restoration of tranquility in India, they will feel 
ashamed of their disgraceful conduct during the mutinies and of 
their slanderous attacks on our countrymen and on those 
Englishmen who have done so much to uphold the British 
prestige, setting at defiance the insane suggestions of some 
aspirants to political distinction, and that they will be silenced. 
Mr. Ritchie emphatically expressed his opinion that every 
Englishman in India ought to set aside the consideration of 
self in all political discussions and to look forward to what 
would tend to the happiness of the millions of population whom 
an all wise Providence has placed under them for noble objects. 
and ends. And we may add that the interests of Englishmen 
and natives are so involved, that we deem it to be no less the 
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interest than the duty of both to foster amicable and friendly: 
feelings amongst themselves and to labor in the promotion of 
objects that may conduce to the public and general good and 
not to subvert them for the accomplishment of selfish ends.. 
Baboo Ramgopal Ghose alluded to the famous speech of Lord 
William Bentinck in which that nobleman expressed his convic- 
tion that the best remedy for all evils in India was education, 
and we may say that education is not only the best remedy 
against all Indiàn evils but that it is and would be the best 
guarantee to the stability of the British Empire in the East. 
And since the Sovereign Will has ordained that Her auspicious 
reign will be marked by the promotion of all works of public: 
utility, by the introduction of general reforms and by the culti- 
vation of goodwill to all and the amelioration of the condition 
of Her subjects irrespective of color or creed of which no: 
distinction is professed to be observed, we feel assured that a 
better and a brighter day has now dawned on India and we 
trust that by the blessing of kind Providence peace and tran- 
quility may be speedily restored in the provinces infested by 
civil broils, and our Gracious Sovereign peaceably realize those 
improvements and works of public utility, tending to the wel- 
fare of millions, for the fulfilment of which their destiny has. 
been cast into her hands by an all wise Providence...» 


11 November 1858 


NATIVE OFFICIALS 


The dismissal of Baboo Kissory Chand Mitter from his 
office raises some serious thoughts about the tenure by which 
native officials in general hold their situations. That the 
ministerial classes of native officials are dismissed, fined and 
suspended from office at the whim and pleasure of their imme- 
diate superior, and have little or no chance of redress, is a fact 
which has obtained universal notoriety ; and that this should 
be so has been viewed as a necessity, from the very beginning, 
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-of a regular administration in British India. That in dealing 
with native officials the government should have always adopted 
a stricter standard of official morality than in with European 
officials of any class, officers in the army only perhaps excepted, 
is a fact more to be felicitated upon than deplored. But 
it seems that officials of higher grades, men responsible for 
their actions to the Central Government diretly, are scarcely 
more secure in their places than ministerial officers. The 
proceedings against Baboo Kissory Chand Mitter show that the 
danger lies not so much in dealing with the obscurity of one’s 
official position or in the habitual strictness with which the 
conduct of native officials is supervised, but in the position in 
which the uncovenanted civil service stands in relation to the 
-covenanted branch. So complete is the subordination. of the 
one to the other, so strong is the corps d’espirit which 
pervades the covenanted class, and so perfect is their organiza- 
tion for maintaining their superiority as a body, that it is 
hopeless for the uncovenanted to contend with them. In the 
case of native officials, the one unpardonable, and inexpiable 
offence that a native official can commit is to give offence to a 
covenanted civil servant not directly under the ban of the 
government of the day. The tenure by which the upper grades 
of native officials hold their power is that of keeping in good 
humour all covenanted civil servants with whom they come in 
contact. They cannot displease “such men” without ensuring 
their own displacement. It is instructive to note from the 
proceedings against Baboo Kissory Chand Mitter the many 
peculiar liabilities under which a native official labours. 

1. It appears from Mr. Wauchope’s depositions that 
although by the Police Act the Commissioner of Police was 
deprived of all control over the Magistrates, Mr. Wauchope had 
obtained from the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal permission 
to report upon their acts when he thought such reports were 
necessary. This permission, it appears, has been availed of 
almost exclusively in reference to the Native Magistrate. We 
do not deny the superior abilities of the European Magistrate. 
A fine intellect cultivated with care, added to large 
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experience as a judge, makes Mr. Hume one of the best 
Magistrates that ever dispensed criminal justice, and makes it 
too a matter of some hazard and great difficulty even for 
persons With such high opinions of themselves as Mr. Wauchope 
has to sit in criticism over Mr. Hume’s judgments. But we 
doubt whether the latter gentleman himself will deny that he 
has given the Police Commissioner occasions and temptations 
frequent enough to exercise his powers of cavil at. But the 
Commissioner never ventured to deal with the European 
Magistrate in the manner he did with the Native. As often as 
he found the slightest pretence for a complaint in the decision 
of the Native Magistrate he went up with one to the Lieutenant 
Governor. These complaints could not have been very well 
founded or the Native Magistrate’s official career would have 
terminated earlier. Yet the pertinacity with which they were 
continued proved alike the rancour of the complainant and the 
hopefulness with which he was inspired. 

2. The Commissioner accused the Magistrate of sundry 
instances of official misconduct. The charges were avowedly 
based upon the accuser’s memory alone. The Magistrate 
emphatically denied the allegations of the Commissioner. 
The accuser reiterated his charges still resting them on his. 
memory. The Government without alowing the accused an 
opportunity to explain at once came to the determination of 
holding a trial upon him. Suppose the Commissioner were 
a native and the Magistrate a European—the case is not 
altogether hypothetical—would ‘the Government have acted 
likewise ? 

3. The trial commenced. Government gave the prosecutor 
the benefit of counsel at its own expense, thus putting itself 
forward as the real prosecutor in the case. Again invert the 
position of the two parties and conceive what position the 
Government would have taken in the matter. 

4. At the trial, the depositions of the prosecutor, which. 
formed the chief testimony against the accused, were marked 
by discrepancies of the most startling kind. The one noticed 
by the Hurkaru is peculiarly striking. In his first letter to 
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‘Government Mr. Wauchope plainly stated that he had not seen 
the Magistrate’s case-book after his inspection of it in the 
first instance. In his second letter he as plainly said that he 
had again seen the book but only for the purpose of writing 
his second letter, that is, (if there be any meaning in words) 
after the despatch of his first letter. In his deposition on oath 
he admits that he had the book again before him before he 
despatched his first letter. No contradiction could have been 
more complete. It would have been enough to vitiate any 
case, and as the Hurkaru justly remarks, would have sufficed to 
break down this case too if the accused had been a European. 

5, The testimony of the police subordinates can have no 
seal weight whatever in the mind of even a partisan. They 
‘spoke under influences which people in their position can 
never withstand, and they had the previous tuition cf the 
‘most accomplished employer of approvers and spies the 
Bengal civil service has ever produced. The only independent 
witness called by the prosecutor deposed testimony adverse 
to his purposes. But the accused was a native, and the prose- 
cutor a European, and a covenanted civilian. The Commission 
refused to disbelieve “such men” as Mr. Wauchope of the 
civil service, Deputy Superintendent Roberts and Inspectors 
Purney &c. The accused was found guilty of all the charges 
brought against him, including those two terrible ones of 
having given unjust and improper decisions in two cases in 
which he had acquitted the prisoners. Two members of the 
Commission, joined in a recommendation of him to the merciful 
consideration of the Lieutenant Governor on the ground of his 
previous good service and the want of corrupt motives. This 
recommendation notwithstanding, the accused was punished 
with dismissal, in other words, disgrace and utter ruin. Did 
we know fewer instances of official misfeasance on the part 
of civil servants ? Covenanted and uncovenanted, than it has 
been our lot to observe, we could have, for want of a penal 
standard, admired the stern justice of the Government of 
Bengal as displayed in this present instance. But our recollec- 
tions rise on every side and smother the rising emotion. We 
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are reminded how numberless acts of the most serious miscon- 
duct have been punished by the Government of Bengal with 
penalties ranging from undesired promotion to degradation— 
never with dismissal, except when the offender was a native. 
We have said that we do not complain of the conduct of 
native officials being tested by a stricter standard of official 
morality than is applied to the conduct of European officials. 
We only wish to point out the distinction and congratulate 
our native friends in the public service upon their possession 
of it.... 

11 November 1858 


THE INDIAN PRESS 


Anxious as we are to avoid all allusions calculated to keep 
open the rupture caused by the party dissensions of the last 
eighteen months, and which the recent efforts of a few of 
our better-spirited and far-seeing citizens have tended in 
some degree to heal, we would have refrained from adverting 
to the position at present occupied by the Indian Press in the 
eyes of the British public if we had perceived the slightest 
indication of a disposition on its part to mend the errors of its 
past ways. No such improvement or tendency to such improve- 
ment is however observable in the conduct of the majority of 
the journals which represent Anglo-Indian opinion. We recently 
remarked that the unsparing criticisms of the English Press 
have not failed to exercise a wholesome check on the excesses 
of that opinion; but we detect a corresponding improvement 
in its organs, In the hope therefore of adding what little lies 
on our power to the force of those criticisms we reproduce 
from Dr. Russell's admirable letters to the Times the following 
extract : 

“There is one consideration in examining the great question 
of our future position in India, to which sufficient attention 
has not been directed, supposing, as some do, that a large 
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radical change will be effected in the actual system of adminis- 
tration in its smaller departments as well as in its higher 
forms. Whatever may haye been the glorious or the guilty 
excesses of the Company in its treatment of States, no one can 
hesitate to admit, after an experience, however sort of the: 
nature of its rule, that its officers have stood in the light of 
protectors to Hindoo and Mussulman, and have checked the 
violence which too often marks the conduct of the Englishman 
without official responsibility, who, influenced solely by the 
desire of gain, has settled in India, in his intercourse with the 
natives. If we look to the demands made in the Indian Press, 
which represents the interests and views of this class of our 
fellow-countrymen, We see underneath all the euphemistic dis- 
guises of those very rough writers the plain simple fact that the 
principle upon which they would govern India is that of slavery, 
—nothing more or less. Slavery, which would consist not so 
much in personal bondage as in the negation of all legal rights. 
Slavery which would convert the holding every acre in India 
into Zemindaree, tenure, which would destroy every native 
Zemindar, and reduce him to the level of the ryot, and which 
would then place the Indigo planter or sugar grower in the 
Zemindar’s place and with the Zemindar’s rights, which are 
those of the most rigid feudality. They openly demand an 
exemption for themselves from the authority of the tribunals of 
the land, while they would impose on the natives a code of 
more than Draconian harshness. Against this spirit the 
Company’s officers have as a body quietly and uniformly 
and successfully opposed the weight of their influence. Nor 
were they so much deprived of consciousness, reasons and 
strength as might have been inferred in the great rush of 
blood which flooded India in the 1857. Ready, sometimes 
recklessly so—in the infliction of punishment some of them no 
doubt were—all were desirous of letting no guilty man escape- 
But no one for a moment, even in the height of the sway of the 
sword and the gibbet, and when our guns recoiled incessantly 
from the shattered masses of traitors, whose fragments were 
hurled from their bloody mouths, counselled that martial law 
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should be the permanent rule in India and that the natives were 
to be deprived of all justice and every right in their own land.” 

Veil it as they may, the Anglo-Indian public and its organs 
in the Indian Press can no longer pursue the course of conduct 
they have adopted without drawing down upon themselves 
weighty denunciations of the character of those contained in 
the foregoing lines. Yet it is not a solitary warning, the warning 
of a man who however able or clear-sighted, has cast in his lot 
with a ‘party. Every English journal, and the English corres- 
pondents of the Indian Press themselves, dwell at length and in 
seriousness upon the indignation roused in the British mind by 
the intemperate outpourings of the Indian Press. As a mere 
matter of business calculation these rabid displays might prove 
advantageous to the interests of the journals most obnoxious to 
English animadversion ; but their supporters must observe how 
deeply their character as a community is compromised by the 
encouragement they afford to a set of writers systematically 
disowning the obligations of citizenship and patriotism and bent 
upon catering maliciously, perversely and in the most mercenary 
spirit, to the worst passions of the community they address...- 
18 November 1858 


THE MISSION OF THE MUTINIES 


From Brahma to Fichte there has always existed a class of 
philosophers who have insisted upon the absolute supremacy 
of the law of destiny in the development of historical events. 
According to them there is a formal history of the world which 
time in its progress only serves to fill up with concrete events. 
However otherwise we may argue in our rationalistic hours, — 
at moments when we are guided by pure instinct, when mere 
human hopes and fears and not the “learned lumber” of philo- 
sophers influence us, there appears to be God in History. All 
great convulsions on earth, and all grand movements among 
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cour species have such appalling peculiarities‘about them that 
despite our reasoning to the contrary, the conclusion is forced 
upon us that those convulsions and those movements were 
predestined. Every great man appears to be born with a task 
separate from the one he shares with all humanity. Every 
great event has a significance other than the one the popular 
eye attaches to it. Every great nation appears to exist for a 
particular purpose which only succeeding nations perceive with 
the best advantage. Assyria, Babylon, Greece and Rome had 
their respective missions which they duly fulfilled ere they were 
numbered with the things of the past. In no respect is Great 
Britain inferior to those classic lands, and her connection with 
India is such a curious incident on the page of History that it 
has universally been agreed upon to allot her a mission. One 
cof the objects of that mission, in this country, appears now to 
te the creation of a spectacle of transcendent splendour, the 
eighth wonder of our planet, to create, namely, the fusion of 
two distinct civilizations. 

Men may not relish it, they will exert their little best to 
oppose it,—but the will of Providence must be done. Fora 
‘century England has been plying her mission apparently with 
¿every success. But there must have been something rotten at 
the core—else why this disastrous mutiny? This sad inter- 
suption to the holy work? Surely the unexpected Revolt, with 
‘so many peculiarities about it, must have had its mission too ; 
for short of that, it could not function, as it most unmistakeably 
thas done and is doing, in the predetermined policy of Heaven. 
‘Let us inquire. England’s rule over India, if it has not been 
quite of an unexceptionable character has at least been one of 
the best that distant subjects, deprived of self-government, 
have ever had. As far as security of person and property is 
concerned, it has in some parts been absolutely the best ever 
had in India. The East India Company, though it excluded 
the natives from all the places of trust and distinction which 
they held under previous dynasties, compensated for this 
jealousy by abnegating all their national —and they were insular, 
English—prejudices. Under the auspices of the Europeans, 
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cailways have crossed over impassable forests and electric wires 
traversed through the length and breadth of the land. Steam 
boats (we are in no mood for bantering) have now superseded 
the cumbrous conveyances of other days. Good roads have 
been constructed. In a word, all the material paraphernalia 
of European civilization have been transported to India in 
whole masses. Yet still the people have remained unreclaimed. 
They have resolutely, if not in all cases openly, turned a dead 
ear to England’s voice of welcome. However official report — 
wrights might wish to blink the truth, there lies the stern fact. 
In the face of all these exertions to convert India to occidental 
civilization, and in spite of all the energies spent to conciliate 
her, the people have rebelled. 

Whence is this phenomenon ? The system pursued all over 
the earth has been successful. Wherever the restless foot of 
the Anglo-Saxon has planted itself there the race has attempted 
to force its civilization upon the reluctant aborigines, and in 
nearly all the cases we can remember the latter have in the end 
submitted to superior power, though not without a murmur. 
In America where they have stoutly refused it the aboriginal 
race, the efforts of the Aborigines Protection Society and 
professional philanthropists notwithstanding, is all but extinct. 
In New Zealand and the island of the Pacific Ocean the natives 
have copied the settlers to nature, and from them adopted 
grog as well as ruffianly habits. Why should British civilization 
meet with so unaccountable a repulse in this country alone ? 

The explanation of the mystery is, we fear, to be found in 
the fact that India has a civilization of her own, and that in 
the matter of that article she thinks she can afford to be 
independent of the charity of all the nations of the globe. She 
Possessed laws and a social organization in some respects all 
but perfect at a time when Great Britain was the mere den of 
painted savages ; her traditions are almost coeval with the 
present crust of our planet. Before the Greeks whose philosophy 
Berkeley improved upon, were born, she had a superior 
idealism. The materialists of ancient India are not surpassed 
in subtlety of argumentation by those of modern Europe. 
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We have out of the question the comparative merits of 
Sanskrit and European poetry, as there have been critics who- 
think that the very best poetry is the product of the very 
earliest stage of society. Before the successors of the Apostles 
turned their thoughts to her elevation India had a religion 
which, partaking in a great measure of the superstitious 
character belonging to all popular religions, inculcated lessons 
of morality not inferior to those of Christianity. Before 
philanthropists in the shape of N.-W. civilians undertook to 
reconstruct society at intervals of thirty years, and discovered 
the mode of doing it by the degradation of all classes of men 
to a democratic level she possessed the highest and best form 
which feudalism has ever attained, and consequently superior 
to all the isms that have yet been put to the test. Surely towards 
such a land and such a people our rulers should have refrained 
from pursuing a policy which ought to have been reserved 
only for savages like the Dyaks of Borneo, who, Roger Brooke 
lately said in Liverpool, had absolutely no notion of Deity and 
religion and for the cannibals of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
Did Englishmen who came out to India in their foolish 
arrogance, believe in the possible existence of another race 
equal in intelligence to, but more passionately attached to old 
institutions than, the Anglo-Saxon, could they be brought ‘to 
admit that there were other forms of civilization besides their 
own, and other social organizations in which people lived as 
happy and contented as in the one wherein their lot was cast, 
and could they be brought to learn that there were other 
limitations to despotism than lords and commons, there would 
have been no mutiny of the Bengal army and no rebellion in 
the North-West. 

We firmly believe that the recent evils of the country were 
brought on by the systematic ignoring by Indian officials of 
the civilization of the people. European scholars have long 
ago acknowledged in terms of surprise and laudation the high 
refinement of the Hindoo mind. It remains for those with 
whom is entrusted the immediate Government of the country, 
to learn it. To teach them this, to remind them that in their 
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future intercourse with and legislation for the Natives they may 
never forget that they have a civilized people to deal with, is, 
we believe, the mission of the mutinies and the meaning of 
the sudden interruption to England’s mission. 

That lesson has been taught. The future will show how 
our statesmen have profited by it, and with what docility they 
have received it. 

18 November 1858 


THE INGRATITUDE OF THE NATIVES OF INDIA 


Now that the grim war between the established government 
of the country and its rebellious soldiers is almost brought 
to a termination, and the grimmer dread of inflaming the 
ardour of the latter and launching the little bark of our free 
thought and criticism over the terrible billows of despotic 
law, is replaced by the restoration of the confidence with which 
the children of the soil could give vent to their feelings in 
days preceding the memorable 10th of May 1857, we cannot 
think this an unfavourable opportunity to disprove, the charges 
of ingratitude so frequently, so wantonly, and it cannot be a 
harsh word if we say, so maliciously brought against our 
countrymen in general by a certain section of what is called the 
Anglo-Indian community. 

Such discussions, we of all most readily confess, have a great 
tendency to keep up that spirit of rancourous hostility which 
the mutiny, or rather the rebellion as it is designated, has stirred 
up in the minds of many of the Anglo-Saxon race, and having 
as they do much a propensity, these sorts of discussions must 
be ‘pronounced to be dangerous, but as silence on our part 
when an attack is made, contrary to truth, against our national 
character, may be construed into a tacit admission of the 
charge itself, and consequently prove more dangerous and 
damaging to all our vital interests, we deem it our positive duty 
to leave no stone unturned in order to refute the grave 
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accusation, the subject of this article. The imputations cast at 
us are many in number, each of which requires comment and 
demands our serious attention—some of them in particular 
being greater in magnitude and graver in nature than the one 
to which we now wish to confine our remarks. In short we 
have been honored with the epithets, barbarians, traitors, un- 
grateful wretches incapable of receiving and appreciating the 
benefits conferred on India by the British Government, the 
most benevolent, the most generous, and the most enlightened 
of all its Governments. 3 

We need not detail all the circumstances, all the incidents, 
all the strokes of diplomacy which preceded the revolution, 
for it cannot be called a conquest, that placed this rich king- 
dom of Bengal in the hands of the English. Suffice it to say that 
the part taken by our countrymen, the Bengalees, in that revolu- 
tion, was neither insignificant nor valueless. The subsequent 
aid, both physical and pecuniary, rendered by our countrymen 
to the English Government while engaged in the act of extend- 
ing their possessions in Upper Hindoostan, is also by no means 
contemptible or slight. Between the Government and the 
people, therefore, the bond is one of reciprocal obligation. 
You rescued us from an odious tyranny. We assisted you in 
the gaining of a kingdom with our means. We owe you a 
cheerful allegiance. You owe us all that a good Government 
ought to do for its subjects. 

Next as between classes: We cheerfully admit that the 
administrative class have done for us much,—that they have 
acted generally in a very different spirit from a mercenary one. 
But have we done nothing in return ? 

The account will be found equally fair and square between 
the natives and unofficial Anglo-Indians. The connection 
between them must be necessarily advantageous to both.’ If 
their trade has stimulated our productions, our productions 
have enriched their trade. If they have brought a high com- 
mercial intelligence to bear on Indian trade, it is Indian capital 
mainly which has supplied the sinews of that trade. 

As to the rest: A truth which even the Hindoo Patriot was 
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always afraid to tell to its readers in all the circumstantiality’ 
its importance demanded has been told to the world by Dr. 
Russell with a power which all who have read that gentleman’s: 
letter to the Times, headed the Saheb and the Nigger, must have: 
felt. It is a magnificent production. Yet its literary merits: 
form the least part of its recommendations. Dr. Russell 
abscribes the sympathy which the rebels, have found in the 
population at large in a great measure to the bad feeling caused ` 
by the harshness with which the natives are havitually treated 
by Englishmen in almost all relations of life and even where 
no relations exist. We are emboldened by Dr. Russell’s 
example to speak out more plainly on this subject than is our 
wont to do. Not a single countryman of ours felt surprised 
at—there were as few among our countrymen as among 
Europeans who felt inclined to disbelieve—the depictions of 
horror which flowed from the North-West, in their worst exag- 
gerations, in their most startling disproportions, immediately 
after the mutinies commenced. We will not notice the calumny 
that some have dared to put forth that our countrymen rejoiced 
in the miseries suffered by their British fellow-subjects in the 
Upper Provinces. They themselves have suffered too much 
and in too many respects to rejoice in any misery at all. But 
they felt no surprise at those miseries having overtaken the 
British residents in the North-West. Call it not ingratitude : 
it was human nature, for both natives and Europeans were 
believers in the atrocities. 

We remember during the height of the present disturbances, 
the Bengal Zemindars were not unfrequently taunted by the 
Calcutta Press with ‘such interrogations as, what active assistance 
they have rendered to the state during the emergency, the 
political difficulties into which it had fallen? In reply to this 
question we would humbly beg to draw the attention of our 
British fellow-subjects to another question as simple in its com- 
position as the one put by them, what they (Zemindars) did not 
do? They kept Bengal in order. To say that then the Govern- 
ment had not a single soldier to uphold its authority and 
defend its interests in any of the districts of Bengal, that the 
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Zemindars with the view of not adding to the then existing 
perplexities of the Government had entertained at their own 
expense large establishments of lattyal force to restrain all evil 
spirits in their respective estates, to prevent the occurrence of 
conflagrations and depredations that might be committed on 
the properties and the persons of the European Indigo Planters 
against whom the whole population, Hindoo and Mussulman, 
was intensely exasperated and might rise en masse to revenge 
themselves for wrongs inflicted on their fathers and brothers 
and on themselves for years, would perhaps be to say less than 
a moiety of what the wealthy and powerful landholders of this 
Persidency have done to support the Government during the 
critical period when its very existence was threatened Suppo- 
sing that this was all that had been done by them at the time 
alluded to, we would beg to ask, could such assistance then be 
of no consequence, no importance to the Government at all ? 
And what would the Government have done if the Zemindars 
had proved disloyal and instead of supporting, driven away the 
Magistrates, Judges and Collectors from the moffussil ? That 
is the course they would have followed had the imputation we 
are contending against been well founded. Would not that 
single circumstance cost the Government immense trouble and 
expense to recover their former footing in the country ; and 
disable it from devoting its energies to the suppression of the 
rebellion in the North-West? But what the Bengalees have 
received in return for this devotion? Increased and daily 
increasing taxes, insults to their national feelings, denial of 
justice when oppressed by Europeans, the abolition of almost 
all their municipal institutions—the best safeguards against the 
tyranny and injustice of the powerful and strong, insecurity of 
person and property, continued exclusion from all situations of 
trust and emolument. Then how is it then that instead of hat- 
ing, the suspicious Englishman will ask, with so many causes 
of discontent, you profess to cling to the British Government 
so tenaciously and desire its preservation ? One all-compensat- 
ing advantage we have derived from the English supremacy 
that determines us to raise our voice to Heaven and supplicate 
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the divine mercy for a continuance of that supremacy. The 
existence of the British rule alone affords the means of 
rescuing us from the sand banks of semi-barbarism on which 
we have lain stranded for the last twenty centuries. 

Such then being the relationship that exists between the 
governor and the governed of this great empire, the acknow- 
ledgment of gratitude must at least be reciprocal, and is as 
much a duty on the part of the one as of the other. Butit 
is a matter of no ordinary regret that instead of thankfully 
acknowledging the disinterested acts performed by our country- 
men with the sole view of advancing and aggrandizing British 
interests in the East, our English fellow-subjects should take 
‘delight to charge us with ingratitude. 

The principal grounds, however, on which the charge is 
founded, are that the English have established the best govern- 
ment in India, educated and always treated the Natives with 
respect and consideration, given them a share in the 
administration of the country, and raised them from a fallen 
state, yet that they (the Natives) are so ungrateful that they 
‘detest the Feringhees, have rebelled and murdered men, 
women and children of the English nation. These allegations 
of Native ingratitude, though they bear the marks of futility 
on their own bosom, have been all met by the representations 
made in the foregoing paragraphs. All that we need observe 
here is that the Government as established in the North- 
‘West where the rebellion has raged most furiously, could 
not be a good one in the opinion of the Hindoostanee Hindoo 
aristocracy which has proved so powerful a support and such a 
source of strength to British power in Bengal and the merits of 
which the genius of Lord Cornwallis alone could distinguish 
and foresee. As regards the education and considerate treat- 
ment of our brethren of the Agra Presidency, the educational 
system prevalent in those provinces, and the recent acts 
(independently the former ones) of the Government officials 
stationed there, who made it a punishable offence for a Native 
not to salam a European while passing by him, show that they 
‘are and must have been.as far from conciliating as they could 
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possibly be. Such therefore being the circumstances under 
which the mutiny had occurred, it cannot but be highly in- 
consistent and unbecoming on the part of our British fellow- 
men to found the charge of native ingratitude on that deplor- 
able event. As loyal subjects of our Sovereign let us all in 
humility exert ourselves to remedy the evils which have been 
the immediate as well as the remote causes of the dire calamity 
with which both the nations have been visited by the Almighty 
Dispenser of all good and evil, and the labour will not be with- 
out its reward in due time, but let us not spend our strength in 
angry disputes and mutual recriminations.... 

9 December 1858 


GOVERNMENT BY NATIVE OPINION 


The Friend of India of last week has a couple of able articles 
on the position and prospects of the British power in India, 
with reference especially to the possibility of another general 
rebellion, and one more successful than the “Mutinies”. In 
the rooted hostility of the “fighting classes”, in the numerical 
strength and social influence of those classes, in the expensive 
nature of a large European force, in the impracticability of 
realizing more revenue without further immediate expenditure, 
in the probability of our rulers sliding back into their old errors, 
in the extension of parliamentary control over India, in the 
climate and in a hundred other things, our contemporary sees 
much that should make thoughtful men pause ere they thrust 
aside all doubts for the future of the British power in India. 
At the same time, the removal of many delusions, the fresh and 
important knowledge the mutinies have brought, the increase 
of the European army, the reorganization of the native army, 
the establishment upon a clearer basis of the moral superiority 
of the European character, andthe discovery of the sources of 
the unpopularity of British rule inspire the writer with brighter 
hopes respecting the future. There is no doubt a great deak 
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of truth in both sides of the picture, but yet it is not a perfect 
mirror of the condition. Whether the British rule in India is to- 
last even after the New Zealander stands on London bridge, 
or it dies a violent death or meets its enthanasia in some new 
theory of the economists, there is considerable practical utility 
in the question, —how is the British rule to be established on 
the strongest possible basis— how, in fact, to prevent another 
rebellion. Visions of prophetic policies are tempting and 
almost always delusive. But the question raised really lies in, 
the domain of contemporary politics. 

Few will deny that the rebellion and all the unpopularity 
of the British rule from which it sprung are the result of (so to 
speak) a deep misunderstanding between the governors and the 
governed in India. The British Government was suspected 
and its motives misinterpreted. It was in consequence hated. 
It is not in these columns that the faults of that Government 
will find a screen or be lightly dealt with. But with all these: 
faults, we maintain, the British Government in India has been 
one of the best intentioned and most beneficent governments. 
ever administered by man. At the same time, it must be borne 
in mind that those whom it has been called upon to govern 
form one of the most mildest and most docile of races, a people 
extremely impressionable by manifestations of good will and 
kindness. What then is it that has implanted an almost in- 
eradicable manner possible, bandy at each other such terms as 
nigger and mlecha will always as politely doubt each other’s 
word and put the worst possible construction on each other’s 
motives. We suppose it is accounted an impossibility that these 
amiable relations should ever be modified. But after all that 
the difference of race will excuse or account for, there remains 
a vast amount of duty unfulfilled on the one side and interest 
unperceived on the other, which should not thus lie unfulfilled 
and unperceived. In the conduct of private life the nigger 
finds no difficulty to deal with the mlecha and the mlecha with 
the nigger. Both then not only sink the worse disagreements 
attributable to the difference of race, but find positive advantage 
to each other in the inexistence of that difference. Why should: 
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then in public and national matters—in matters which call forth 
into relief few of the peculiarities which difference of race 
implies—there be a greater deficiency of the spirit of accom- 
modation than in private concerns? The difference of race 
may justify social isolation, absence of “European colonization”, 
-a slow development of mistrust and hatred in the minds of such 
People against such a government? We Tepeat—a want of 
proper understanding between the governors and the governed. 
„It is because the British Government of India has never trusted 
the people of India—it is because in its loftiest conceptions 
that government has never essayed to be the organ of the 
‘national will—it is because, even when governing India for 
India it has never made even the feint of governing India by 
India, that it has failed to make its beneficence known and its 
-character appreciated. Perhaps in the history of British domi- 
nation not another instance will be found of so much forbear- 
-ance and abnegation of national pretentions as have characteri- 
sed the conduct of the past government of British India. For 
the good of its native population that government has sacrificed 
the pride of race, popularity, national support, even the appro- 
bation of posterity. All these sacrifices remain unacknowledged 
and unthanked for. 

We admit the full force of the apology, which some may 
offer, founded on the difference of race. The difference of 
race, we admit, will under the best circumstances, be a fruitful 
source of misunderstanding. ...but we fail to perceive in it any 
justification either of the “atrocities” or of the “retribution”. 
Had Englishmen settled in India as they have settled in 
other parts of the world inhabited by aboriginal races, and then 
-created or met with the antagonism of race, we could have 
understood the reason and recognized the necessity of an 
incessant combat between adverse ideas and adverse interests. 
But Englishmen hitherto have been in India chiefly in the 
character of governors, bound in duty and obligation to act in 
the character of benefactors only. That they should have failed 
in acting in that capacity or in making the impression it was 
‘their paid and appointed office to create, is not attributable 
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to a difference of race, for who refuses a benefit because 
it comes from the hands of a nigger ora mlecha? But to- 
errors in policy, for who can tolerate systematic insult and 
injury ? Systematic insult in matters however trivial, systematic 
injuries to interests however unimportant. 

And the British rule in India has inflicted both. It is a 
fact historically accepted that the British rule was in most parts 
of the country originally invited as a blessing. Nothing further 
from a conquest by arms than was that which gave to England 
the first provinces of her Indian empire. The rule was really 
popular. What then led to the change of opinion which culmi- 
nated in the mutinies. The problem is not inscrutable. The 
Englishmen who came out as rulers at once assumed as an 
axiom that theirs was a civilization better than the one they- 
had come officially in contact with; and they proceeded on 
the maxim that the better civilization must swallow up the 
worse one. The rulers at once repudiated the opinion of the 
ruled and sought only to promote their interests. A nation 
with such a long past as the people of India would not brook 
such ignoring of their antecedents. The insult came to be- 
felt. Again, the Englishmen who came out to govern India 
were themselves dissociated from all society bound by tradition 
and institutions. They took Indian society to be the same 
tabula rasa their own minds and their bank-books were. They 
began to experimentalize upon organisms milleniums old. 
They would abolish ceremony, caste, aristocracy, municipalism 
and all self-government, and they essayed to do so by means 
of lengthy minutes and surveys and settlements. The Goyern- 
ment complacently took upon itself to be pater familias where 
its true function was to be major domo. . 

Was it possible that the humiliation and the injury should 
not be felt, and when felt in their fulness, resented ? Could 
it be in human nature to reconcile itself to the loss of every 
Tight save that of growing rich, faring comfortably, travelling 
quickly and receiving messages at lightning’s speed. Senti- 
ments which all men hold dear and Asiatics cloak upon were. 
outraged without the slightest compunction, in obedience to. 
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theories. The people of India refused their sanction to 
obedience to theories...» 


6 January 1859 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


(Correspondence) 


To the Editor of the Hindoo Patriot. 

Sir,—From the first appearance of Lord Ellenborough’s 
minute on the educational policy of India, I have observed wita 
regret your ill-digested approval of and blind attachment to it. 
I think it has too much in it that is dictated by selfish aristo- 
eratical principles to be consistent with the srictest sense of 
justice and propriety. Aristocracy, as far as it does not interfere 
with the exercise of rational liberty, and as far as it does not 
tend to monopolize the whole power of the state is far from 
being reprehensible, —a thing much to be desired. But when it 
‘comes’in collision with the real interests of a country, or when 
it leaping over its rational bounds claims for privileges and 
immunities, exclusive enjoyment of which would really be 
-detrimental to the progress of society and civilization it is then 
that it becomes an intolerable oppression to the people, and a 
real evil to the country. It is these two bounds of aristocracy, 
that we should every one keep before ourselves, when we would 
‘be required to pass out judgment on any measure dictated by 
its policy. It is on this ground that we ought to condemn 
the views of Lord Ellenborough advanced in his educational 
despatch. 

The minute advances opinions that to me seem monstrous. 
It would have been forbearable had he maintained, contrary to 
Mr. Halliday’s opinion, that the Government should not force 
education upon the people, or even that it is not required to 
put itself, as bound by duty, under the expenditure and trouble 
of disseminating it among them. All these would have been 
to some extent reasonable ; all these we would have put up 
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with, as a selfish policy of a calculating politician. But he goes 
to such a length as to make any kind of justification impossible. 
His assertion that the present system of education is subversive 
of society implies nothing more or less than that the Govern- 
ment must put down all endeavours to enlighten the masses so 
long as the upper classes are left untaught, that is, so long as 
the sons of Rajhas and rich Zemindars do not take into their 
pleasure of putting themselves into active exertion in the 
acquirement of useful knowledge for they are not left untaught 
but they are determined to leave themselves untaught. The 
minute assumes it as a fact that the late exertions of the 
Government have only directed to the masses and not to the 
upper classes, for what conclusion but this can we infer from 
the statement that the present system begins on the wrong end. 
But is such the case? Surely strange it is, Mr. Editor, that 
you are deceived into upholding such a piece of glaring mis- 
statement of fact. Lord Ellenborough’s opinion is not a 
new one. It is only another form of the theory still upheld 
by a class of politicians that education ceases to be beneficial 
when it descends into lower classes of society. It would have 
been downright presumption on my part to assert that this 
notion is erroneous ridiculous absurd had I not been justified 
in so doing by such an authority as Dr. Whately’s. In his 
treatise of logic he refers the prevalence of this opinion in that 
class of fallacies which he calls by the name of “appeal to 
supposed experience”. I will, therefore quote him here at 
full length and thus leave the question to be decided by you 
and your readers. “Similar is the procedure”, he says, “of 
many who are not theoretically forsooth but have found by 
experience that the diffusion of education disqualifies the lower 
classes for humble toil. They have perhaps experienced a 
deterioration in this last respect ; and having a dislike to educa- 
tion, they shut their eyes to the increase of pauperism, that 
is, of the habit of depending on parish-pay, rather than on 
independent exertion, which to any unprejudicated eye would 
seem the most natural mode of explaining the relaxation of 
these exertions. But such men require us, on the ground that 
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they are practical men, to adopt the result of their experience 5 
that is, to acquiesce in their crude guesses as to cause and 
effect (like that of the rustic sands) precisely because they are- 
not accustomed to reason.” 
Hoping that you will give the above an insertion in your 
next issue. 
Yours &c. 
BiP. 


6 January 1859 


THE KRISHNANAGAR BRAHMA SAMAJ. 
(Correspondence) 


The Editor of the Hindoo Patriot. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to communicate to you some: information 
of a Shuva, which promises a great deal of good if the Almighty 
adds stability to its basis. This Brahma Shuva of which I am: 
going to speak had been instituted some 10 or 12 years ago by 
Baboo Debendra Nauth Tagore, but was in a state of consump- 
tion till it obtained some revival by the continual and respected 
endeavours of Baboo Brojo Nauth Mookerjee who has now’ 
raised it to attain the highest pitch of excellence. Worthy 
thanks to the aforesaid Baboo and thousand thanks to some 
other gentlemen who were pleased enough to take into their 
hands the sole charge for the enhancement of the Shumaj. It 
includes a weekly meeting on every Wednesday regularly when 
the members present themselves ; discourses and discussions 
upon topics of religion, and other subjects too which may be 
deemed beneficial to the community. On the whole, suffice it 
to say, that the Shuva is going on well, we are likely to be 
favoured with an annual meeting in the present month, the 
proceedings of which I desire to inform you hereafter. 

I remain yours obediently 


Krishnagar, lst January 1859. A Resident. 
6 January 1859 
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Selections from papers on Indigo cultivation in Bengal, with 
an introduction and few notes, by a Ryot, Calcutta, 1858. 

The facts contained in these pages are so notorious and yet 
so little believed in by Calcutta youths, editors and officials who 
make the Zemindar alone responsible for all the social evils of 
the country, that the title of the book, in its coldness, amounts 
almost to a misnomer. Instead of its present prose alexandrine 
designation it would better have been styled “A Revelation 
to Cockneys”. The pamphlet, professes to be compiled by a 
Ryot, and though for ourselves we know that the compiler is 
no more a Bengal ryot than he is a ship captain, yet it affords a 
curious incident in the History of English education in British 
India, that the book will sooner be believed to have been 
edited by a bona fide live ryot than to have emanated from a 
Rajah Bahadoor or a Koolin Brahmin of the second generation. 
Indeed when one of the most active of our Zemindars gave out 
his opinions on drafts of various proposed laws through the 
medium of pamphlets, the public attributed the latter to some 
English secretary of the Baboo’s and an unscrupulous Calcutta 
newspaper went the length of attributing them to the Editor of 
this journal. . 

But to return to the pamphlet. It contains the opinion of 
every class in the country who to all purposes of administra- 
tion are not practically debarred from its utterance. That 
opinion is damnatory to the system of Indigo cultivation as 
pursued in Bengal. Missionaries and officials, Zemindars and 
mere travellers concur in giving the planting system a character 
that would startle the feelings of the most demoralized in 
Christendom, When at last a committee of philanthropic 
gentlemen by implication likened the condition of the ryot to 
that of the slave in America, we protested with all our might 
against the invidious parallel. But those who read this pamph- 
let will find that so far as regards the ryot in the Indigo 
districts the parallel is anything but unjust. Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
was accused of exaggerating human depravity in the character 
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of Legree. The English public will see in this pamphlet a corro- 
boration of the truth that the exercise of unchecked power will 
pervert the best natures and distort the moral vision of the 
most intelligent men. Party colourings are out of the questions. 
The confessions of some of the planters themselves, such as 
those of Mr. Hampton to Mr. Wingrove Cook, ought to settle 
the point. 

The demand, expressed or unexpressed, of all Indian patris 
to and of all philanthropic European residents in India, is for 
a Commission of Enquiry into the system. We will see how 
long it can be denied. The compiler thus sums up the facts 
collected by him. 

The Indigo Planter, by reason of his coercive and oppressive 
acts, is extremely unpopular with the community, that his own 
countrymen and missionaries denounce his doings and dealings, 
and that the administrators of the country trace, in his conduct 
the evils of Western plantation. The system which he has 
adopted for success in Indigo is clearly based on fraud and 
oppression, and his trade, as his own Missionary tells the world, 
is actually stained with blood. Whatever may be his social 
virtues, he is held in standing terror by the population among 
whom he takes up his quarter. He may call this the effect of 
the antagonism of race, but the experience of half a century 
completely falsifies his dogma. It is notorious fact that the 
European merchant has succeeded everywhere in India, he has 
lived in confidence and esteem among the natives, and in not 
a few instances he has attained prosperity through the aid and 
good will of his native friends. If however the lower orders on 
the natives had to be dealt with, if they are such thorough- 
going rogues and so entirely lost to moral sense, as the planter 
says, but which no sensible man will believe without a vastly 
considerable allowance, why in the name of common sense, let 
me ask, why do not the Silk Grower, the Sugarcane Planter, 
and other European Agriculturists in India, who are required 
to deal with the same class of people, why do they not 
complain of their dishonesty, trickery and indolence ? Any one 
with tolerable insight into human nature will allow that no 
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tace-prejudice or race-hatred or any other feeling or motive 
will induce a man to sacrifice his self-interest, especially when 
he belongs to the genus which labours but to live, and lives 
but to gain. If Indigo cultivation were really so paying as the 
planter insists, why, in the name of goodness, does the ryot 
seize the first chance to fly the factory and resort to the 
cultivation of rice? Even where the land is not favourable to 
rice-cultivation, the ryots, as far has ascertained (vide Mr. 
Rickett’s lately published Report about Midnapur) are 
“unwilling cultivators” of Indigo. The fact is that Indigo 
planting is a losing game, or barely remunerative for the trouble 
and expense it costs, but the planter is too cunning and selfish 
to bear the loss, and the loss must necessarily fall on the 
already over-burdened back of the ryot. In nine cases out of 
ten the planter is his own Zemindar or in other words “master 
of the territorial influence”, and the Zemindar’s interference as 
Zemindar, is mere fiction of language. The Zemindars as a 
class are not ill-disposed against the planter, if he would 
respect the conventional laws of bargain and acknowledge the 
rights of the ryot. They are bound by interest to support the 
planter, for he is a steady and liberal rent-payer, but they will 
not sacrifice the romantic virtues of their race for the protec- 
tion of the ryot to mere gain. 

The pamphlet itself has done the work of a Commission. 
We beg to recommend its perusal to all who take any interest 
in the Bengal social question... 


27 January 1859 


VERNACULAR NEWSPAPERS 


The death of Baboo Issur Chunder Goopto, well known as 
the Editor of the Probhakur, recorded in our last issue suggests 
reflections on the position and prospects of the metropolitan 
Vernacular Newspapers. The deceased, though he possessed in 
a rare proportion some of the finest qualities of the mind, was 
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by no means a good adept in the contemporary politics of the 
country; nevertheless his influence on current vernacular 
political literature was great. He was a powerful satirist and 
a piquant song writer, and the Probhakur in its palmy days 
bore no small resemblance to the Anti-Jacobian of the Canning 
Free Gifford School, fierceness of its satire, the effectiveness 
of its irony, and the general boldness of its style, though some- 
times its fancy degenerated into low facetiousness, humour into 
vulgar abuse, and its point into meaningless verbiage. In the 
death of its editor, the Probhakur especially, and the Vernacular 
Press generally have however sustained a severe loss. The paper 
may continue, but the talent which lent it its previous im- 
portance can not be replaced. It also concerns us to hear that 
the editor of the Bhaskur too labouring under a severe illness, 
and though we fervently hope that he might be spared to us 
a longer time that we have a right to expect, we cannot still 
resist the fear that his usefulness as a journalist has gone out 
of date from his advanced age. The Bhaskur was held by the 
Vernacular reading portion of the English public as the exponent 
of the thoughts and feelings of the respectable class of the 
Native community, and to this position its editor had some 
claim by reason of his intercourse with men of rank, wealth 
and intelligence. Did not his extreme fondness for giving in 
his columns an eclat to every religious ceremony and occurrence 
mislead his journalistic instincts, his long experience as a writer 
of ideal politics, added to his knowledge of the views of certain 
enlightened members of the community on important questions 
of the day, and the general purity of his language, would make 
him a valuable member of the Vernacular Press. The Poorno- 
chundradoy, the spirited proprietor of which has proved himself 
of considerable usefulness to the cause of Vernacular Literature 
by opening his ample press to the reception of original Verna- 
cular compositions, must be confessed as a burden on the 
metropolitan Bengali Press. If its editor, w.io is at the same 
time the proprietor of the press, supports with his fostering 
case, such periodical publications as his own valuable monthly, 
diffusing among Bengali students through the medium of 
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translations and original essays a knowledge of the ancient 
writings and beauties of Sanskrit authors, he will render 
infinitely greater service to his countrymen than with his present 
humdrum daily. As for the poor Chundrika we are indeed 
hopeless, perhaps it is destined to die unlamented and unpitied. 
It can hardly be expected to ever command again the talents 
of its founder, a man the force of whose writings gained him 
acquaintance and esteem of Lord William Bentinck, and other 
high personages and we verily believe that such talents nothing 
will again restore the former influence of the Chundrika. 

Such is the position of the Vernacular Newspaper Press. 
Its prospects are however not equally dark. New candidates 
have entered the field of whom the highest hopes can be 
entertained. An intellectual and fefined coterie which has 
branched out from the Sanskrit College, has established a paper 
named Shomeprukash for the expression of its opinions on the 
political and social questions of the day. This weekly has taken 
for its model the London Saturday Review, and though the 
community to which it addresses cannot maintain such colossal 
literary undertaking, yet it is conducted by an order of ability 
and talent calculated to win for it a very superior reputation. 
Its style is above the run of the gibberish of the other Verna- 
cular papers, and its sentiments generally are of a respectable 
order. We wish that some of its lucubrations on local politics 
give faithful pictures of the Native views of the questions. 
The Education Gazette is another weekly of some merit. We 
exceedingly regret that it should be restrained from ventilating 
in its columns political topics. This is a virtual gag and the 
sooner it is withdrawn the better for the reputation of the 
Government which contributes in a great measure to its main- 
tenance. But we hope the conductors of these papers will 
perceive that the present position of the elder members of the 
Vernacular Press and the general approbation with which their 
effects have been received are emphatic signals of the necessity 
of the frequenter appearance of their journals. They should 
convert their weeklies into dailies and prosecute them with a 
zeal and perseverance equal to the importance of this new era. 
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Our educated countrymen will also bear in mind that the 
time has come when Government of this country must be con- 
ducted by an adequate deference and large concessions to 
Native opinion ; they should therefore take prompt measures to 
multiply the organs of such opinion. They should streng- 
then the representation of their sentiments both in English and 
in Bengali, and raise their voice loud enough to reach Britain’s 
shores. Unless the Native Press is fortified in number, and 
intelligence little will avail for us to advance our claims to 
“better government”. We therefore strongly urge upon our 
intelligent countrymen to open fresh channels for the expression 
of national thoughts and feelings in both the Vernacular and 
English languages, to marshal their strength and regulate their 
march in a measured and far-seeing style, and to so conduct 
their forces as to successfully repel insolent assaults on Native 
rights and possessions... 


3 February 1859 


THE POVERTY OF THE NATIVES 


(Correspondence) 


To the Editor of the Hindoo Patriot, 

Sir, Except a few of the inhabitants of East Bengal, the 
natives of this country have an intense apathy for commercial 
undertakings. Hence the poverty of the mass and hence the 
unenterprising spirit of the nation. Wealth here is the lot of 
the few and comes in their possession by means of inheritance 
or accident. Progress is the law of nature. But the theory is 
falsified if any one were to seek after its illustrations in the 
working of the native society. It is one of the most remarkable 
features of our society and seldom escapes the observations 
of a researcher that, in whatever enhances the material pros- 
perity of a nation and which can be carried on to any extent 
the natives content themselves by attaining a certain height, 
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however insignificant. Hence we find that the rich few rest 
themselves contented with what they acquire by means of 
adventitious circumstances. Seldom is it their delight to enlarge 
their fortune by laying out their stocks in useful and productive 
undertakings. But how little do they know that they criminate 
themselves by hoarding up their wealth, they rob themselves, 
they rob the country which would have been profited by their 
wealth being employed in speculation. It is a great social 
crime and is seldom tolerated in any other country. It is past 
controversy that in natural resources this country stands promi- 
nent. It has enriched multitudes of nation ancient as well as 
modern. In all the necessaries of life, in many of the comforts 
and luxuries too India needs no foreign aid. But these advan- 
tages do not dispense with the necessity of commerce. We do 
not intend to enter into a disquisition on the advantage or 
otherwise of commercial undertakings} but we can scarcely 
refrain from observing that it is shameful for our countrymen 
that whilst the foreign nations are being enriched by the pro- 
ducts of their country, they should allow themselves to be 
impoverished. It is a grievous circumstance after all that 
India should be destined to be benefitted by foreigners ; that 
she should depend upon foreign nations alone for the develop- 
ment of her resources. Assuredly it argues a state of society 
amongst our countrymen that is much to be deplored. The 
resources of India have enriched many of the Western natives 
and been the cause of much of their civilisation and prosperity. 
But can anything be conceived more disgraceful and more to 
the shame of the natives that whilst the foreigners should profit 
themselves so largely by resources of the country to which we 
are more entitled the natives should allow themselves to remain 
stationary, or if to progress to progress backwards. But it is 
impossible to avert such a state of things India is. ` 1f the hatred 
of the natives for commercial undertakings endure for quarter 
of a century to come, the natives will dwindle much to the 
conditions of the helots of old. Already the evils consequent 
upon this neglect are too plainly visible. The want of that 
enterprising spirit which friendly intercourse with foreign 
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nations alone begets and which keeps a native in too mean 
degree to progress in civilisation and prosperity is being too 
deeply felt. Look around you and compare your state with 
those of other nations, conceive what England was and what 
she is now. It is not impossible that India may not rival the 
most flourishing countries of the West by deceit of exertion and 
perseverence. The natural situation of the country would 
compensate for many wants which now stare at the face. In 
setting ourselves on the enterprise of commerce we need not 
fear any opposition from the Government under which we live, 
for the British Government tolerates Free Trade. The opposi- 
tion lies at our own door. The state of our society is no way 
favourable to the encouragement of commerce. It is held to 
be a mean profession and is by no means worthy of great men’s 
pursuit. The measure of respectability in this country is indeed 
a very peculiar one and is such that the people of no other 
country would give it the preference. Service on pay is held 
to be a more honorable profession than that of an independent 
merchant or a tradesman. Hence the propensity of the genera- 
lity of the natives towards service. Our remarks are not inten- 
ded to reach all parts of India. There is already a nation in 
this country which is not so blind to its interests as the 
Bengalees. What commerce can achieve has to a certain extent 
been exemplified in the state of this nation. We need hardly 
say that we allude to the Parsees of Bombay. If there be any 
nation in this country to whom commerce is a delight it is the 
nation we have just alluded to. If the Parsees continue to 
review that degree of interest after commerce and pursue it 
with as much zeal and perseverence as at present, the day is 
not far off when they would assert their true position and have 
an existence. It is commerce that has made Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy what he is, and at no distant date such men would 
be common in Bombay. Let the natives of Bengal take lesson 
from their brethren of Western India and it would not be long 
before they attain the height reached by the Parsees. 

A Creeper. 


24 February 1859 
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The Friend of India returns for the third time to the case of 
the Teliniparah Zemindars, and furnishes a detailed narrative 
of the whole affair from the measurement of the village of 
Nurna to the final order of the Sudder Court in appeal. The 
statement is a correct one except in one point which we shall 
presently notice. Our contemporary deduces from this narra- 
tive the conclusion that anarchy virtually reigns in Bengal. “It 
is years since”, says he, “we lost hope for the poor of Bengal, 
but if this be government, what, in the name of Him who will 
‘one day demand on account at our hands, is anarchy ?” 

There is some provocation for this passionate apostrophe. 
The teeth are set edge to edge, blue boils, discretion is over- 
powered, while the heart sinks at the recital of such wrongs 
as are here related. Here is a village entered by a large band 
of armed men, here are houses plundered and women violated, 
here is a resident carried away and confined for thirteen 
months, and the punishment of such accumulated offences 
avas the result of mere chance. This is, in a measure, anarchy. 
But the fault lies not in native society or in the native 
character. The case proves, what we have so often urged, 
namely, that native society is in the main self-governed. 
Security from external aggression given, the rest might be left 
to the people themselves. The courts, the magistracy, the 
police are used, not because they are really needed, but because 
existing they are put to the use they are so well fitted for. 
The people did without them for two thousand years, and they 
are yet exotic institutions. The deed which gives rise to these 
remarks was committed in the most public manner possible. 
A large population knew by whom it was committed and for 
whose benefit it was committed. Were the police or the magis- 
tracy in the confidence of the people could the offenders have 
so long eluded punishment ? Hundreds knew where Petumber 
Burral was confined. But the police waited thirteen months 
fora guide to his dungeon. If anarchy means the inaction 
of a foreign police, a strange magistracy and a superfluous 
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machinery of justice, there is anarchy in Bengal—otherwise- 
not. 

This is the true aspect of native society revealed by the- 
incident noticed by our contemporary, not the one viewed by 
him from a standpoint unfavourable to correct perspective. 
We repeat it is not native society that is in fault. Abduction 
of ryots is not a crime indulged in exclusively by native land- 
holders. Within the time covered by this tale two cases of 
proved abduction occurred in which the directors were 
Europeans. Plundering of villages and driving populations of 
ryots to revolt are offences not exclusively attributable to the 
character or constitution of native society. It is the circums- 
tances of the time to which crimes of the nature commented 
upon owe their existence. Certain forms of crime prevail in 
certain ages. It is not a century since that Ireland was the 
scene of agrarian outrages which put the Nurna affair into 
the shade. The historians of the day pronounced Irish society 
incurably bad—with what justice let our contemporaries say. 
The Englishman and the native are alike subject to the 
influences which envelop the landed interests of Bengal, and 
conduct themselves alike at similar conjunctures. 

The observations of the Friend of India upon the general 
character of Zemindary servants are characterized by perfect 
justice. Asa class they are very disreputable. The Naibs, 
Gomashtas and other lettered classes of Zemindary servants. 
are selected for their special aptitude for duties some of which 
are crimes against laws human and divine, The lower classses, 
the paiks, nugdees and professional club men form the most 
criminal section of the native population. The question is,. 
is the agency of such persons absolutely necessary to the proper 
management of landed estates. By far the majority of land- 
holders—men whose interest it is not to promote crime, and 
who themselves suffer from the employment of bad servants— 
hold that it is so. The ryots, either from their condition or 
the state of the laws, often require coercion, and the agents- 
employed to coerce them love crime too much for its own sake 
to limit their acts of coercion within necessary bounds. As to» 
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the Zemindars, the most active of them are no more able to 
exercise perfect control over their servants than the most 
efficient magistrate can do over his amlah. When the torture 
question was agitated, many magistrates, while admitting the 
evil, protested against being implicated in the guilt of its 
existence. Yet the Magistrate and his amlah stand in circums- 
tances far more favourable in respect to the maintenance of 
good behaviour than the Zemindar and his servants. It is 
unjust to charge the Zemindar. exclusively with moral respon- 
sibilities which is out of his power to meet. 

In the present case, the character of the Zemindars needs 
but to be known to ensure them sympathy for the misfortune 
which has overtaken them. One is a mere boy, the other 
the impersonation of Zemindary indolence. The family is- 
one which has always very fitly represented, the primitive 
character of the Bengal aristocracy. But a few years ago, 
the lord of the house might have been seen sitting on the 
same sheet with relatives immersed in poverty, which poverty . 
drained an income that an English nobleman would not despise. 
His wife, with fifty thousand rupees worth in her bed-room and 
ten thousand on her person, would in the meanwhile be found. 
in Unnopoorna’s house looking for five hundred mendicants 
and wayfarers a day. Times have changed, and with them 
manners somewhat, but not to a degree to justify the ironical. 
sneer with which the Friend of India notices Rajkissen Banerjea’s 
enquiry of Petumber Burral, when the latter was brought before 
him, whether he had his dinner or not... 


3 March 1859 A 


CLIVE STREET THEORIES OF TAXATION 


The merchants of Calcutta have a right to speak with a 
certain degree of authority in matters connected with Indian 
taxation ; but if they persist in talking such political economy 
as was given forth at the meeting of the Chamber of Commerce,. 
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we fear that their authority will command less influence than 
to attach to it. ‘“Zemindars and natives rolling in wealth” in 
which are not a class likely to meet with much sympathy from 
financiers, official or commercial ; and a proposition to impose 
fresh taxes on them will always be popular with a large section 
of the community. Between the Bengal Zemindars and 
Calcutta Merchants it is but natural that the old antagonism 
between town and country should arise and subsist in vigour. 
It is but natural that in all schemes of reform, fiscal or political, 
they should range themselves under opposite banner. It- is 
natural too that this antagonism should give birth to much 
Spiteful nonsense. But the evil here is that we have neither 
a public intelligent enough to estimate rival theories at their 
real worth, nor a legislature with self respect enough to resist 
the temptation of passing claptrap laws. Mr. Bright’s demago- 
gueism is never likely to injure the British constitution, while 
it is not impossible that a good Calcutta agitation may tempt 

_ one of our councillors to introduce a Bill to legalize a succes- 
‘sion duty on land. It is in the view of such a possibility that we 
proceed to examine the soundness and equity of the proposal to 
levy an additional tax on the Zemindars whom for this purpose 
we shall separate from other “natives rolling in wealth”. 

Our commercial theorists are not content with indicating 
the class of landholders as fit subjects of taxation. They point 
out the very modes in which the tax should be levied.’ The 
Englishman, speaking the sentiments of the class best represen- 
ted by Mr. Justice Wells’s examinees in the Insolvent’s court, 
votes for the abrogation of the Perpetual Settlement. A more 
moderate set of politicians would be content with an income 
tax of Zemindars. How the other “natives rolling in wealth” 
are to be made to sustain their fair share of the public burden 
cannot be a difficult problem with such financiers. They are 
simply to disgorge a portion of their ill-possessed, if not ill- 
gotten, wealth. 

It is the prevalence of such ideas, and the unaffected 
compliance with which their expression is received, that consti- 
tutes the true danger in the path of Indian reform. Conceive 
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such men holding votes and wielding power in the Indian 
Legislature. On the first statement being made of the financial 
wants of the empire they would have asked for a doubling of 
the assessment on land and a contribution on the interest 
drawn from the public loans. Had the proposers of these 
insane proposals been mere sans culotters, the Huguenots of 
society, artificial in its organization, the danger would have 
been nothing. But the proposers are men of substance and 
station, who can command an occasional voice-in Parliament. 
They appeal to prejudices of acknowledged power with the 
government and legislature. 3 

That the Zemindars as a class have prospered and that 
there are other “natives rolling in wealth” we do not deny. 
But it is as well for a scientific financier to seek the true ground 
of that prosperity and the sources of that wealth. Had the 
confidence in British faith been less, and had every accession 
of wealth been drawn from government, that envious attention 
which it has always received from the representatives of Britain’s 
non-official wisdom in India, the incomes of our landholders, 
instead of forming sources of taxation, would have formed 
the subject of tortures commissions. The other “natives rolling 
in wealth” are mostly holders of government paper upon whose 
incomes an assessed tax would look nearer confiscation that the 
British public and Parliament and the Chamber of Commerce 
itself would approve. The rest in substance have interests 
identical with the merchants of Calcutta. 

One fallacy, as transparent as a fallacy can be, is often 
repeated in connection with the project for the increased 
taxation of the Zemindars. They have thriven well as a class. 
The profits of Zemindaries, as compared with the revenue 
assessment borne by them, has increased since the date of the 
Permanent Settlement. But it is forgotten that every pice of 
this profit has been purchased at its market price within the 
last few years. No fact is better known than that a change 
almost complete has taken place in the proprietorship of the 
land in Bengal since its revenue assessment was settled. The 
Zemindar who now pays a fifth of his rental as revenue to the 
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‘State has probably paid for the remaining four-fifths a price 
-as well-measured by the market rules of the day as the shipper 
-of rice and indigo. To subject him to additional taxation is 
‘to deprive him of an income guaranteed at once by justice, law 
and formal stipulation.... 


“31 March 1859 


MR. HALLIDAY 


The official Gazette announces the intended retirement of 
the Hon’ble Mr. F. J. Halliday from the post of Lieutenant 
“Governor of the Lower Provinces from the Ist of May next. 
The feelings with which the event is viewed deserve record. 
No official in India occupied a position to which the power to 
do good was greater. The enquiry is now formally raised how 
that power has been used. The separation of the administra- 
tion of Bengal from that of India was one of the measures 
which constituted the chief merit of the India Act of 1853. Pre- 
vious to that date the richest province in British India—the one 
peopled by the most advanced and docile of the Indian popu- 
lation—was governed in the leisure moments of an over-worked 
official. Mr. Halliday was the first Governor of Bengal. He was 
‘raised to the post with a singular concurrence of opinion in 
his favour. His official experience of the affairs of the province 
was great. He had served in various capacities and in various 
-departments. Special aptitude was never more prominent as a 
recommendation for an appointment than in Mr. Halliday’s 
»case. 

And what has been the result at the end of the allotted 
lustrum ? Two years ago we reviewed Mr. Halliday’s adminis- 
tration in the spririt of earnestness and candour the subject 
-called for. We found occasion only to record a series of 
disappointments. Not a single one of the hopes so sanguinely 
entertained at the commencement of the new regime had been 
srealized—not one of the ends eagerly sought to be attained 
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thad been gained. All was barren from 1854 to 1857. The 


three first years of a most promising career had produced the 


-Santhal rebellion and a minute on the Police of Bengal, These 


were results with which the country could hardly be satisfied— 
even if no positive cause of discontent had been given. Such, 
however, was not the case. Mr. Halliday, after alienating the 
intelligence of the country by his rancorous testimony at the 
bar of the House of Commons, set himself in his office to 
mature plans hostile to the interests of the propertied classes. 
His stenuous endeavours to sap the foundations of the Perma- 
nent Settlement will remain on record as the manifestations of 
combined shortsightedness and bureaucratic hatred of social as 
distinguished from official distinction. His treatment of his 
subordinates destroyed in them all confidence in the sufficiency 
of official capacity and rectitude to ensure official preferment, 
In the distribution of his patronage he was perversely inclined 
to the side of favouritism and unpopularity. The two years 
which have elapsed since we wrote on Mr. Halliday’s acts 
present an aspect of affairs in no degree improved by his admi- 
nistration. Police reform he has attempted, but except the 
lavish waste of money involved in the measure no- result is 
perceptible. His attacks upon our municipal rights have been 
incessant and systematic, and in the Chowkeedary Act he has 
achieved an amount of success not to be despised. The ryot 
population whose interests he specially affected to consult is 
unrelieved from the burden of woe and oppression to which it 
is subject, while all his measures connected with the police 
and criminal administration have tended, to expose them to 
miseries previously unexperienced, x 

It is proposed, we observe, to offer a testimony of good 
will and esteem to the retiring Governor. We shall place 
before the projectors but one consideration. Have they ever 
thought what controul they have over the acts of their rulers ? 
None save what their opinion, which with all its defects is 
still public opinion, can exercise. Mr. Halliday has notoriously 
failed in his duty, notoriously offended the nation at large. 
Is he to retire from his post with a testimonial that should 
ibe the reward only of the wise and righteous Governor... 


7 April 1859 
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THEATRICALS 


Theatricals have of late been gaining an ascendancy among: 
the amusements in vogue in Native society which marks the 
rapid spread of a rational taste among our countrymen. 
Strongly opposed as we are to that pedantic fastidiousness 
which without reason or justice depreciates all existing institu- 
tions or forms, we do not by any means sympathize with those 
who look down with coldness or contempt upon any attempt 
that has for its object the improvement of prevailing manners 
or tastes or the cultivation of new ones. The drama is no 
novelty with a nation whose ancient literature has acquired 
half its world-wide reputation from the unsurpassed excellence 
of its dramatic poetry, but its revival brought on more or less 
by an enthusiastic study of the British stage, has had arrayed 
against it prejudices in some who are accustomed to raise such 
prejudices against every thing of an exotic character, though 
apparently so, and even counterbalanced by preponderating 
benefits. We, however, distinctly deprecate these prejudices. 
Apart from the civilizing and humanizing influences of the 
drama, in praise of which there is no lack of commonplace 
thodomontades, its cultivation has a peculiar importance to 
the present state of our Vernacular literature and national 
development, which it behoves its opponents to note with 
attention. The dawn of the revival of Native Theatricals 
dates, if we remember aright, from 1856, and, if any one were 
to compute the number of dramatic works which have since 
issued from the Bengali Press, he would find that the impulse it 
has imparted to the minds and energies of our countrymen in 
this department of current literature exceeds the most sanguine 
expectations It could not be expected that all should have a 
name on the roll of fame or stand the test of severe criticism ; 
they nevertheless evince general activity of mind and a habit of 
observation, which, when aided by an efficient bar of criticism, 
will ripen into something which our sons will be proud to 
honor. This wholesome change in taste has also awakened a 
spirit of enquiry and research into the master-pieces of the 
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Sanskrit Drama which will ultimately amply enrich the store of 
Vernacular dramatic literature. There are also some collateral 
advantages which deserve mention. Hitherto our national 
music has drifted from one position into another in conse- 
quence of the frequent vicissitudes in the fate of the nation, but 
with a national stage built on the rock of the sympathies of the 
commonwealth of letters, national music cannot deteriorate 
or decay. The fact that the drama is a higher amusement and 
that the higher classes will only be competent to cultivate it 
will serve to infuse into them a personal interest in these soft 
pursuits which we sadly lack at the present day, save among 
some really honorable exceptions. 

With these impressions we hail with delight every attempt in 
the cultivation of the drama. There was perhaps not a perfor- 
mance which we have not noticed in these columns in encoura- 
ging terms, sometimes beyond its deserving, only for the sake 
of encouragement. It will always afford us sincere pleasure 
to see such enterprizes undertaken with increased warmth, 
and we hopefully look to the day when we trust our hint for a 
permanent public Theatre will be acted upon. 

But ere we close we shall in justice to the occasion which 
has given rise to the above remarks advert to a performance 
which took place at the Metropolitan College Hall last 
Saturday. The subject was one which addresses itself to the 
daily thoughts of almost every Hindoo family. It also took 
us by no small surprise that a question which is supposed to 
have contributed to drive the people of one part of the country 
into rebellion should, when that rebellion has scarcely subsided, 
form a subject of dramatic representation for entertainment 
and instruction among a community allied to the former in 
race, creed and propensities. It is a phenomenon worth the 
study of those who would hang the entire races of India by 
one common halter upon the theory of homogenousness, and 
who forget that God’s plan though the same is wonderfully 
various and that therefore a close and central policy cannot 
suit the government of peoples so essentially distinct as the 
Bengalees and the Hindoostanees. With regard to the execu- 
939 
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tion of the play we have reason to be satisfied with the 
amateurs; the ease and freedom with which they generally 
comported themselves were commendable. We however wish 
that we could return home earlier than 3 o’clock in the morning, 
and had less tedious intervals than those we were inflicted with. 
The Widow Marriage Drama, such is the title of the piece 
under notice, our readers may be aware is a tragedy, and we 
cannot give too much praise for the force and pathos with 
which the catastrophe of the tragic scene was enacted. The 
dying words of the widow were an appeal in behalf of her 
sister sufferers, so impressive and pathetic, that we believe 
there was not a single heart among the audience however hard 
which did not melt. We regret that a sufficient number of 
our elderly and orthodox countrymen was not present on the 
occasion, and that arrangements had not been made which 
could secure their attendance. If the amateurs looked to the 
performance as a mere intellectual exercise, we would have 
nothing to object to ; but if they had a higher object in view, 
if they selected the particular piece for the purpose of a raising 
and enlisting the sympathies of their orthodox countrymen in 
favour of a most urgent reform, they have failed, and we 
contemplate their failure with sorrow.... 


28 April 1859 


` THE MUTINY IN THE SWEETMEAT SHOP 


The sayings that it never rains but it pours and that man 
is an imitative animal have never found a better proof of their 
truth, than in the series of mutinies which have occurred since 
the last two years and a half. Verily it is the age of insubordi- 
nation. There is a general spirit of disaffection abroad. The 
mutiny in the 3rd Native Cavalry was the foreruner of the 
bursting forth of a similar spirit of disobedience in nearly all 
the Native Regiments of whatever arms. After a long interval 
of temporising and of suspense worse than actual danger, the 
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Siphs followed the example of the Pandies. Then there 
happened a mutiny of the gharriwans of Bombay. A more 
serious evil was threatened by the disposition recently manifes- 
ted by the European troops in most of the stations in Upper 
India. And now a mutiny on a small scale has occurred in the 
market and is now the talk of the town and the source of 
infinite anxiety to its babooism. 

It will be necessary to enter somewhat into the details of 
Indian confectioneering, in order that our European friends 
for whose benefit this article is principally written, may under- 
stand us. Milk is boiled to a very high temperature and as 
soon as it cools down a little a preparation known by the name 
of doyee, which is made by keeping the acid of tamarinds for 
about twelve hours in cold milk, is put into it. The milk and 
doyee have a powerful chemical affinity for each other and 
accordingly they solidify, are wrapped in sheets of cloth and 
called ch’anah. The Goalhas or milkmen sell it to the moyrahs 
or sweetmeat-makers and the latter by pounding and fusing 
it with sugar and giving it a complement of cardamums and 
sweet almonds &c. produce what is called shondesh, the most 
palatable eatable on earth. It should however be remarked 
that the ch’anah is of two kinds, local or what is produced 
here and foreign or what is imported from the villages to the 
north-east of Calcutta as far as Baraset. The best shondesh is 
produced from local ch’anah and consequently it is in high 
demand. But the local milk-men are in the habit of wrapping 
ch’anah in a cloth-sheet along with a certain quantity of water, 
When a bargain is made with a sweetmeat-maker, the ch’anah 
is weighed with cloth and water. The sweetmeat-makers 
having lately in a body demanded that it be weighed separately 
from the cloth and the water, the milkmen have as unanimously 
mutinied and refused to accept the greased cartiges. 

The sweetmeat-makers refuse to pay for the quantity of 
ch’anah equal to the weight of the cloth which the seller of the 
ch’anah takes back and the water which is of no value. The 
milkmen take their stand on high constitutional ground and 
like good Tories reject the Reform Bill with disdain. The 
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community which supports the sweetmeat-makers and more 
distantly the milkmen ought to decide which of the two parties 
should yield to the other in the contest. We are inclined to 
support the milkmen and shall show why we do so. It is 
a well known fact that the sweet-makers have as a class very 
rapidly improved within the last few years. We do not any- 
“where perceive the effect of the disadvantage at which they 
are obliged to buy the ch’anah. Sound political economy 
shows that the disadvantage is at best imaginary. It is more 
than made up in the enhanced price they charge upon sweet- 
meat mongers and price they include all Bengalee Baboos 
whose palate has not been disorganised by beef-steak. The 
incidence of the sham weight of the cloth and water then 
clearly falls on these latter and by no means on the sweetmeat- 
-makers who pretend to be its victims. What then have they to 
complain of ? They have to our minds wickedly caballed to 
deprive honest laborers of the just fruits of their industry. The 
Baboos of Calcutta are responsible for their failure, it is for 
them to see that they are not enabled to carry their points. 
They will indeed say that the milk-men may, if the new rule by 
which they henceforth choose to bargain with them be hard 
upon them, raise the price of their article in proportion ; but 
what we say is the utility, or far less the necessity, for altering 
existing rules and endeavouring to force a needless change 
upon a class of men who are unable to appreciate it. 

The strike among the sweetmeat-makers and the milkmen is- 
suggestive of other reflections. If our European friends will 
probe beneath the surface of the mutiny which at best is 
calculated to excite their laughter, a very revelation will greet 
their wonder-struck optics. It illustrates in a marked manner 
the perfection of the organization of the caste in Hindoo society 
and its extreme inelasticity. One would suppose that among a 
thousand sweetmeat-makers would be at least a few who would 
consent to buy the ch’anah on the old conditions and at least a 
few milkmen who would accept the new conditions imposed 
upon them. Nothing of the kind. It is worth enquiring by 
what force are such best bodies of men kept together in one 
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united resolve. The leaders of the two castes have threatened 
with excommunication those of their bodies who shall be found 
to have proved disobedient to a formal resolution come to by 
them both and that is all. There has not been in either rank 
a single case of desertion or treason. The temptation to 
deserters and traitors is not small. If one sweetmeat-maker 
and one milkman will make bold to free themselves from the 
...of caste and can supply good sweetmeat fellers (shondesh) as 
of old to the Calcutta public, they will acquire fortunes within 
a few months. Yet we do not expect any thing of the kind. 
Those who are intimately acquainted with Hindoo society and 
know what a terrible thing excommunication in it is, know 
also why we do not.... 

11 June 1859 


THE BELGATCHIA THEATRE 


This elegant private theatre of the Rajas of Paikpara 
opened Saturday last at their Belgatchia with the performance 
of the Sermista, a socio-comic drama by Mr. Michael 
M. S. Dutt. The drama is based on a classic story of the 
Mahabharata, illustrating with great effect two very interesting 
morals of human life. The period of the drama transports us 
back to Indian society as it was two thousand years ago, and 
we are glad to state that the scenic arrangements and the 
accoutrements of the Corps dramatique pictured forth with a 
marvellous accuracy of the Indian life, habitudes and usages 
of that distant age. Our antiquarian friends present on the 
occasion bore cheerful testimony to their accuracy. The 
habiliments of the sage Shookracharja flowing from neck to 
foot, tinged with mud green color, approximating in sombreness 
to the covering sheet of an Egyptian Mummy adorning the 
Calcutta Asiatic Museum, and witbal beautifully attesting to 
the austere life of the Rishi, in marked contrast to the costume 
of our Capuchins of the present day were an object of parti- 
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cular admiration to them. The Court was splendidly represen- 
ted, the countries observing a fidelity of manner and bearing 
which those who accuse our countrymen of deficiency in either 
ought to have witnessed to disabuse themselves of their 
erroneous ideas. The performance, we are happy to be able 
to remark, was not charged with any appreciable exaggeration. 
A free and full scope was afforded to nature, and if the outset 
wanted a little in life and animation, it was more than compen- 
sated for by the unusually exciting interest which the play 
created as it neared the conclusion. This time, as on past 
occasions, the jester was the soul of the corps. The genial 
play of his fancy, his exquisite humour and his frolics, his 
appropriate apothegms, unobstrusively introduced in the midst 
of guiet laughter, and his merry consideration of self, undisgui- 
sed and always enlivening, were always welcome and often 
exciting. There was so much freedom, life, grace, and nature 
about him that we can boldly declare he will do equal justice 
to the boards of Paris or London. The other characters 
comported themselves as agreeably to the audience as creditably 
to themselves. They were particularly observant of decorum, 
seldom transgressing the modesty of nature. The female 
characters, the most difficult to enact, in as much as female 
weakness and characteristics cannot with ordinary ease be 
copied by men, were consistent enough with their parts. Last 
year we remarked that the music of the Belgatchia theatre 
being of so superior an order as it was, and moulded upon the 
science we possess of it, won the admiration of some of the 
most competent musical critics among the Europeans here 5 
and we have no doubt that if they had been present on last 
Saturday right they would have gladly borne their worthy tes- 
timony to the advance which the Belgatchia amateurs have 
made in their beloved art in course of one short year. We 
cannot, however, in conclusion, withhold the humble tribute 
of our praise to those charming little houris who with their 
beautiful dances, airs and intonations entertained the Raja 
and hi court; they were really an attraction with ‘the 
audience. The Rajas of Paikpara whose public spirit and 
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liberality in other useful respect have already won the applause 
and gratitude of our countrymen have by this enlightened 
patronage of the drama and attention, considerate attention, 
to this rational amusement of the public, established an addi- 
tional and high claim to their sympathy... 


10 September 1859 


THE MONSTROUS MEETING 


For some days proceeding the date of the great events 
which according to its morning historians, is to mark an era 
in the history of British India, the public of the business part 
of Calcutta was in a state of unusual excitement caused by the 
combined announcement of Mr. Harrington’s scheme of taxa- 
tion and a scheme for opposing it. The latter element predomi- 
nated in sustaining the excitement. There were rumors of a 
“monster meeting” to beheld to smash the Government project, 
a meeting that would at once dispose of Lord Canning, his 
Government, Mr. Harrington, his Bill, the Zemindars and the 
land-holders, all men who have, and all men who prosper, 
in one sweeping blast of municipal eloquence. At length the 
day came. Hundreds of patriots, relieved of office toils for two 
and a half hours and burning with impatience of income 
taxation, thronged the Town Hall to listen to the inaudible 
eloquence of Mr. Mackinlay and to be edified by the unread 
law of Mr. Doyne. The speeches, despite the Sunday preaching, 
were below middling. The effect on the whole was much less 
that the previous reports had led us to expect. ’ 

The burden of the song was of course the exemption of the 
Zemindars from the proposed scheme of taxation. Every 
speaker brought his oratory to bear on that point. The 
prosperity of the landholding class, the social and political 
influence which by a very natural process is securing to that 
order, has latterly been an eyesore to a community governed by 
abnormal and peculiar rules. It is worthwhile, however, to 
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examine the grounds on which the clamour for their amerce- 
ment in extra fines has been raised. 

And first as to the legal ground. Mr. Mackinlay, besides 
his own arguments, cited authority to prove that there was no 
legal objection to laying an additional tax on the incomes of 
Zemindars. The authority was of that of the three judges of 
the Supreme Court. Before the high authority of Sir Mordaunt 
Wells we low our head in respectful submission. We did not 
know, before Mr. Mackinlay made known the fact that, that 
dignitary had expressed an opinion on this question. We feel 
no surprise at his having done so. It was a part of the mission 
he has undertaken to fulfil. We are disposed, however, to 
remind Sir Mordaunt Wells of the old story of the judge who 
was reminded by counsel to read his books in preference to 
burning them. Sir Mordaunt Wells, in the course of his 
eighteen years of professional career must have heard this 
story, but could not have read a line of any paper touching the 
Permanent Settlement. Sir Charles Jackson was another autho- 
rity. If we are to judge of his knowledge of Indian law and 
Indian tenures from his celebrated draft of a registration law, 
we would not hesitate to hold his opinion on the present 
question at the same high figure at which we value his brother 
Puisne’s. As to the Chief Justice, it is not many years ago that 
he formally recorded, when treating of a proposition for the 
imposition of a police cess on the Zemindar an opinion directly 
opposite to that which he uttered the other day in Council. It 
may be that the mutinies which have wrought such radical 
changes in the political sentiments of Mr. Barnes Peacock have 
affected his legal opinions too, and considering the deleterious 
effects of those events upon the minds of our “free and 
independent”, it would be useless to appeal from Philip sober 
to Philip drunk. 

We readily admit that all that the Permanent Settlement did 
for the Zemindars was to put a perpetual limit to the public 
assessment upon their estates. That assessment was calculated 
upon the rental of their estates, and the remainder was declared 
exempt from taxation for ever. If a tax were now laid upon 
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ithe income of the Zemindars we fail to see how it would be 
-other than a tax upon such remainder so declared exempt. It 
‘would fall upon the portion of the rental so solemnly reserved 
to the Zemindars. The analogy attempted to be drawn from 
the Zemindar’s taxed bottle of brandy will scarcely hold when i 
it is remembered that the Zemindar was never declared exempt 
from all taxation, but that the diference between the rental 
derived by him and the assessed revenue he paid was guaranteed 
to him as against all future demands of Government. The tax 
on the brandy is avoidable, that on the direct income of the 
Zemindar would be an addition to a liability which under no 
circumstances can be repudiated, and which on that account 
was declared unsusceptible of increase. 

Not as to the equity of the measure clamoured for. The 
Zemindars must plead guilty of the atrocious crime of being 
prosperous. But we doubt whether that is a taxable offence. 
Are merchants, tradesmen and professional men in India not 
prosperous also? Are not some of them making mines of 
money out of nothing? It is true that the Zemindar’s pros- 
perity is securer than that of the trader or the professional man, 
but that security has been purchased with hard cash. Despite 
the theories of political economy which would make out that 
the incidence of the land tax does not fall on the Zemindar or 
falls on nobody in the world, we would rather trust to the 
evidence of our sense and continue to believe that the Zemindars 
pay the revenue which has mainly supported Government 
during the last three thousand years. Intense anguish of mind 
has been felt and expressed in certain quarters at the circums- 
tance of the Government being precluded from making direct 
addition to the permanently settled revenue, but as the anguish 
is for the moment confined to disinterested persons we put it 
to the account of pure philanthropy which puts it beyond the 
‘pale of argument. The License Bill is founded on the broad 
principle of equalizing taxation, whole classes drawing immense 
gains at no outlay contribute nothing in proportion to their 


` incomes to the public finances. Hitherto unburthened, they 


wonsider it their privilege to remain ever so. Or in the true 
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spirit of the meanest spite they would consent to be burthenedi 
on the condition that their neighbours be burthened also.... 
17 September 1859 


THE MOONSIFF’S PAY 


Years roll on never to come back ; but seasons return witht 
all their concomitant pains and pleasures, joys and sorrows- 
alternately to enliven and depress human spirits. Indeed the: 
very change which may be pleasant or delightful to one, may” 
be productive of grief or trouble to another. It is proverbial! 
among us Hindoos that the Doorga Poojah „festival so univer- 
sally hailed as the cause of general merriment in the land of our 
birth and now all over, is the source of greatest mental suffering. 
and torture to those who, having for years celebrated it in their 
own houses, are now compelled by their poverty and reduced. 
circumstances to witness it in other places. But whether that 
time honoured festival brings pain or sorrow, to any man, we 
are certain and thankful to the Almighty that our own lot differs. 
from his, since our days are cheered and made happy by the: 
presence and sight of those long absent friends and relations,. 
who pass their time in places situated far away and take delight 
to visit their respective homes on the occasion. 

The Doorga Poojah festival also attracts and brings several 
Moonsiffs to this place. The pale and haggard looks borne: 
and exhibited by these highly respectable but much ill-treated’ 
officers, remind us of the injustice of Government and force us- 
to raise our voice, however humble, on behalf of those unfortu-- 
nate beings, and draw once more the attention of the ruling. 
authorities to the subject of the increased remuneration promi- 
sed to them some years ago. 

The accounts of the hardships, inconveniences, and discom= 
forts the Moonsiff are exposed to in the muffusil, cannot be 
exaggerated, All that might be said on them, would not be a 
moiety of the truth. Living in hovels fit for creatures that graze 
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on the fields, they are, in addition to many responsible duties, 
bound to watch over the records of their courts, being answer- 
able for every irregularity and every thing wrong that may take 
place in them. Were they paid in a manner somewhat adequate 
to the labour and inconvenience they daily undergo and suffer, 
much of the latter might be removed. Fora hundred years 
the country, the fair province of Bengal, has been under the 
civilized rule of Great Britain. During this long period, the 
Government has drawn almost countless millions from its 
benighted children, but done nothing in return which might 
be called a proper compensation for that terrible loss of wealth. 
A mere trifle in comparison to what they ought to have effected, 
is the institution of the Courts of Moonsiffs, which is, as has 
been repeatedly observed by us, a great and real blessing to the 
country since the abolition of our time honoured Punchayets, 
and for which we are indebted to the British Government alone. 
Pure and uncorrupt as this channel of justice is, it is a matter 
of heartfelt regret that Government is deaf, perfectly inatten- 
tive to its welfare and further efficiency. It was at the time of 
the Charter discussion of 1853 that an increase to the pay of 
the Moonsiffs, was promised by Sir Charles Wood then 
President of the Board of Controul. More than five years 
has elapsed from that date, yet that promise remains unfulfilled, 
yet have we to advocate and demand its fulfilment, yet we know 
not when it is to be fulfilled. In vain did we look up to the 
Government of Mr. Halliday for those reforms without which all 
other reforms would be useless, and without which the country 
would never be happy and prosperous. Thanks to God that 
we have now an energetic and right-minded man at the head of 
the Bengal Government, to whom our appeal would not be 
made in vain and from whom we expect much. The present 
financial position of the Government of India may be a bar to 
improvements requiring large disbursements, but the claim of 
the people of Bengal ought not any longer be overlooked. 
Let a portion at least of the immense revenue raised from this. 
country, be spent for the happiness of her children. Besides 
the addition to be made to the salaries of the Moonsiffs, cannot. 
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prove so heavy to the state as to make it impossible to accede 
to our request. And if with a troublesome and expensive war 
in the hands of the Government of India, Mr. Halliday could 
carry out his plan- of vain police reform last year, would it 
be impossible for the present Lieutenant Governor to add 
something reasonable to the pay of the Moonsiffs at a time 
when that war no longer exists to perplex and confound the 
councils of the Supreme Government ? We think the time is 
come when the promise of Sir Charles Wood was to be fulfille:’, 
and the stigma on the justice of the ruling authorities of the 
country to be removed.... 

8 October 1859 


THE ZEMINDARS 


The Hindoo Patriot affirms that the social and political 
influence which the Bengal Zemindars have acquired, is an 
eyesore to the community ; and that their prosperity has stirred 
the envious, to demand their, amercement. Now we can 
affirm very truthfully, that the prosperity of those men goes a 
long way in our eyes to redeem the perpetual settlement from 
the condemnation we should otherwise pass upon it. We are 
consicous of no envy at their success, but are on the other hand 
consicous of the very warmest interest in its progress and 
continuance. Whatever heart-burnings against the class may 
exist in some quarters, their influence does not reach us in 
Bombay, and we are not therefore to be deterred from exami- 
ning the ground of the exemption these gentlemen lay claim to, 
nor from pronouncing an opinion against it by any reflection 
upon our motives. We feel as well disposed towards the Bengal 
Zemindar as we do toward the Decan Inamdar, but the interests 
of all classes make it necessary, to reject the exemption plea 
put forward by the Zemindar, because based upon a fallacy, 
and leading to injustice. We publish elsewhere in our columns, 
the argument by which the Patriot attempts to sustain the plea ; 
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the pith of which is contained, however, in the following 
passage. 

“We readily admit that all that the Permanent Settlement 
did for the Zemindars was to put a perpetual limit in the public 
assessment upon the rental of their estates. That assessment 
was calculated upon the rental of their estates and the remain- 
der was declared exempt from taxation for ever. If a tax were 
now laid upon the income of the Zemindars, we fail to see how 
it would be other than a tax upon such remainder so declared 
exempt. . It would fall upon the portion of the rental so 
solemnly reserved to the Zemindar.” 

It is not necessary to suppose the writer of that passage 
designedly misleading the readet. He is probably imposing 
upon himself, as well as us. In the first place, the Zemindars 
possessed no estates at the time of the settlement, and the 
Patriot knows that as well as we. They tax for the trouble of 
collecting it, when Lord Cornwallis made the land over to 
them, on condition of a certain fixed payment, leaving them a 
very handsome margin upon the ryots’ rent, as remuneration 
for collecting it. 

By what ingenuity the Zemindar construes that arrange- 
ment (in every way so profitable to himself) into a declaration 
that he should be for ever exempt from taxation, we do not 
pretend to divine. The State sold the land to the Zemindars, 
just as it might have sold the customs to him, and the present 
anuual payment is a mere quid pro quo. Does the Zemindar 
mean to tell us, that if he had remained a tax-gatherer to this 
hour, that his office would have exempted him from all share 
in the public burdens ? That his was the one privileged employ- 
ment, the income of which would ever been held free of 
taxation? In place of leaving him a mere annual tax-gatherer, 
we made him perpetual farmer of the land; and in doing so, 
we are said to have relinquished all right to tax him. All the 
confusion upon this subject arises from mistaking the nature 
of the land revenue. We call it a tax, when in point of fact it 
is no tax. The land revenue never belonged either to Ryot or 
Zemindar. It belonged to the State, and has so belonged from 
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the first. The profits, either of those classes derives from the 
cultivation of the land, are as justly obnoxious to taxation, as 
the profits the merchant derives from his trade, or the medical 
man from his profession. The land belongs to the State, and 
the land tax is the mere payment for its use. A man conduct- 
ing his business upon borrowed capital, might as well contend 
that the interest he pays thereon absolved him from liability 
to pay taxes. The interest is plainly a quid pro quo, is mere 
return for the use of the capital which he is turning to good 
account. So with the land tax, it is the mere annual payment 
we received for abandoning to the Zemindar the use of the 
land. The Zemindar may make the best out of the bargain he 
can, but whether he make little or much, his profits or income 
are as liable to contribute to the general burdens, as mine or 
any other man’s.—Bombay Times, October, 8. 

22 October 1859 


WHAT ARE WE TO LEARN 


The race of Nabobs is not extinct yet. There are still to be 
met in English society in India men, who if they do not fully 
answer to Macaulay’s description of the tribe, yet present a 
family resemblance to them. They may not be the denation- 
alized, misanthropic, voluptuous tyrants they were in former 
times ; but they are tyrants still in their little sphere. They beat 
their servants, and all besides whom they can beat with impu- 
nity. They pay lavishly. They work lazily. They are afraid 
of their country. But the point on which the Nabob of the 
present day closest resembles the Nabob of former days is the 
horror entertained by the tribe of the natives advancing in the 
ideas of English civilization. These were not very many years 
ago. Englishmen in Calcutta who never admitted a Bengalee 
to their house who wore shoes of the English fashion. It would 
spoil their appetite for the day to see a Bengalee dressed in 
pantaloons. They abominated a native speaking in English. 
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And the sore of their eyes was a shoe-covered native foot on 
the matting of their room. 

These extreme specimens of Nabobism are now rarely to be 
met. But the general average of Anglo-Indian ideas in respect 
to the progress of the natives has not much advanced. That 
famous letter of Mr. Theobalds to Lord Ellenborough which 
we published some time last year must have convinced our 
readers that there yet live many, genuine well wishers of the 
people of this country, who labour under the belief that the 
dissemination of English ideas among them is injurious to them. 
The opposite opinion has been gaining ground, but very slowly. 
It is felt that two nations cannot come into contact with each 
other without exchanging ideas with each other. The wiser 
among the Anglo-Indians marking this inevitability, are endea- 
vouring to help its progress and to make it as beneficial as it 
can be made. Very few, however, have advanced so far, or 
formed so clear and comprehensive an idea of what we are to 
learn of England, as the author of the following passage : It 
is from a book published by Captain Evans Bell of the Madras 
army and a Commissioner in Nagpore, entitled “The English in 
India”. 

English knowledge, tastes, and habits, these are what are 
wanted to shake the gigantic structure of Hindoos, supersti- 
tion ; and once well shaken, it will never recover itself. Neither 
the gross and naked idolatry, nor the revived transcendental 
Vedantism can Jong endure a close attack on a field enlighte- 
ned by European science. Place before the native of India 
the hope of an honourable career, and in a few years they 
will be paying for their own missionaries. For already there 
is a strong predilection for English knowledge, a strong desire 
to trace the sources of that apparently stupendous and still 
growing intelligence, which towers above and spreads around 
them in innumerable forms. Let them but know that the study 
of English opens the road to honorable and high employment, 
and any standard of erudition might be demanded by the 
Government, and would be attained by the aspirants for the 
public service. 
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Ifthe Government. were to insist on good English scholar— 
ship, familiarity with the various branches of a modern 
general education, and with special subjects adapted to each 
particular service, as the conditions of employ ; with a more 
liberal pay and better prospects of promotion, there is no 
reason to doubt that the summons would be responded to with 
marvellous activity. 

It is by intercourse with Europeans, by familiarity with their 
literature, habits of thought and tastes, that a great ethical and 
social revolution may be commenced. Let us show them, if we 
are not afraid to invite comparison, the superior love and 
harmony of our homes, the simplicity and decency of our 
manners, and the elevating nature of European fine arts, of 
our employments, studies, and recreations. They will gain 
by the lesson ; we shall not lose by becoming conscious 
of our true position as examples and instructors, and by the 
consequent duty of attaining or aiming at the somewhat ideal 
standard above indicated. 

Noble thoughts these, and nobly uttered. Individual 
Englishmen may think that their mission here is to buy, sell and 
retire, or serve, take furlough and retire ; but the collective 
body of Anglo-Indians contribute by their very presence a large 
number of new ideas to the national mind of India. Willing or 
not; they cannot help Anglicising the people to a certain extent. 
Why then not make the process a more purely beneficial one 
then, unwatched, it is likely to be? Is intercourse with the 
natives after all so painful and so disgusting that it is to be 
avoided except for the few purposes which suffice to compass 
the end of keeping soul in body ? May not the repugnance be 
conquered by some such considerations as the following. 

I shall not attempt to estimate how much of the anger, 
disgust, and horror, so often experienced and expressed by 
persons who have had a long official intercourse with natives, 
is founded on just and reasonable grounds, and how much arises 
from the pride and antipathy of race, and the impatience of 
irresponsible power. I will but remind my readers that it is 
the easiest thing in the world to be angry. with vice and sin,. 
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that the greatest’ offenders are indignant at the faults of others, 
and that the feeling of indignation is merely spontaneous, 
instinctive, childish, and totally barren, and devoid of all 
moral effect either within or without. Nothing whatever can 
be gained or hoped from the wholesale abuse of a pupil race, . 
over whose manners and morals we can never hope to gaina 
powerful influence without sympathy and love, and whom we 
can only raise by first arising their self-respect. Never despair of 
human nature! Recognise humanity in the Hindoos. 

On the grave moral evil of this prevalent want of sympathy, 
I shall not for the present expatiate, taking for granted that no 
one will gravely venture to justify or to extenuate English 
pride and impatience, by pointing to native selfishness, indi- 
fference and apathy. If we are to measure our conduct by 
the native standard, and to be contented if we excel them 
by an inch; if we Anglo-Saxons are not here as masters as, 
teachers, and superiors, to rule with temper, with charity, and 
with Jove, then indeed India will be held by the sword, and by 
the sword only. And although it may last my time and my 
grandson’s time, it is not difficult to see that the end of such an 
empire will be with the sword also. 

I don’t mean to say that the moral character of the natives 
of India is as enlightened, as honest, or as honourable as the 
class of English servants, cabmen, or bankers, but what I 
do mean to say is this ; that the prevailing characteristic of 
the classes in both countries are not same, that there is 
nothing abnormally or singularly base or bad to be seen in the 
one country, which will not be seen in the other, and there 
is no actual or possible good quality in the Englishmen, which 
is not either actual or possible to the Hindoo. In short, 
the natives of India are human beings of like passions and 
intellect with ourselves, but degraded and depressed by 
centuries of foreign invasion, war, and tyranny ; by the anti- 
social laws of caste, and the effects of a ferocious though 
fascinating superstition. It is sympathy that is necessary both 
to educe and to render visible and sensible the good and 
beautiful feelings that exist among the natives of India and a 
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kind word and gracious manner will do more towards creating 
confidence, truth and gratitude, than will contemptuous besto- 
wal of myriads. of rupees, shillings and sheep. These are 
truisms to which all will subscribe, but we must learn to make 
them living and operative truths, or our mission in India will 
never be performed. 

The moral elevation of the people of India will be impossi- 
ble unless they are socially elevated—unless they are admitted 
to learn of those who have a better civilization than theirs. 
And this social elevation will depend in by far the greatest 
degree upon political elevation. So long as the sense of poli- 
tical interiority ramples in their bosoms, so long they will be 
unable to form unto themselves a high ethical standard of 
conduct, and so long will intercourse between the two classes 
be marked on one side with imperious haughtiness and on the 
other with hatred hypocrisy and meanness. The writer of the 
very able article in the Madras Athenaeum which we have 
reproduced in another column has not viewed sufficiently this 
phase of the question. Our countrymen having been placed 
‘by the official class of Englishmen under one sort of political 
disability, non-official class now seek to hold us under another 
sort of political disability. The former have deprived us of — 
access to offices of trust and emolument, the latter would haxe 
us deprived of our civil rights as citizens. It is impossible for 
those of our countrymen who have learnt the forms of English 
constitutionalism to refrain from adopting them in order to 
procure the emancipation of the nation from existing disabili- 
ties and to prevent the imposition of new ones. Hence, and not 
from race-animosity the schism, hence the opposition to the 
late proceedings of our European fellow-subjects. 

But we are digressing. Captain Bell alludes solely to the 
disability in regard to office under which our countrymen 
labour. He asks : 

Can any one seriously suppose that a class, high native 
functionaries would not be loyal and attached to the British 
rule, that their admission would not introduce a conservative 
element into our empire, and a progressive and proselytizing 
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element into Indian society 2 Which is likely to be the grea- 
test check and stumbling-block in the way of Hindooism—a 
sprinkling of unconciliatory and unsympathizing Europeans, 
or a thick planting of educated natives, who while under 
standing, and respecting, and sympathizing with their country- 
men, whould show them by their life and actions that they 
could no longer join in their idolatrous ceremonies and 
superstitions, or bow to the senseless tyrannies of caste? 
Whether originally of high caste or low, the powerful influence 
of such men would soon make itself felt. 

Captain Bell indicates very clearly the result which may be 
expected to flow from the generous mode of treatment which 
he recommends, for adoption towards our countrymen. 

There could be no such deadly blow to the indescribably 
obstructive and demoralizing Hindoo institutions as the gradual 
growth ofa body of men of all castes, elevated simply by 
their educational acquirements and moral characters to posi- 
tions of profit and dignity, and to the privilege of familiar 
and friendly association with the English. The ignorant and 
undistinguished men of high caste could not long maintain 
their position in general estimation, the presence of their tried 
and proved superiors. Nor would the influences brought to 
bear upon the latter be of less weight and consequence. Inter- 
course with the English, and the free masonary of English 
knowledge among themselves, would destroy the charm and 
value of caste distinctions ; first one prejudice would be laid 
aside, then some other concession would be made, while the 
conversations society, and customs of their natural companions 
would become distasteful, and often revolting. Family divisions, 
social martyrdoms—those bitter cures, those painful antidotes 
—would become more common. And then the missionaries, 
both professional and voluntary, would be able to work with 
some success among classes to them hitherto they have had 
little opportunity of access. 

The last paragraph displays an acquaintance with the inner 
workings of native society which we did not expect to find in 
the writings of any Englishman. What the author predicts is 
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actually taking place, though on a small scale, in Bengal. Our 
upper classes are gradually becoming impressed with the notion 
that unacquaintance with at least the outer forms of English 
civilization is a sign of social inferiority. The well-educated 
Deputy Magistrate or Sudder Ameen who enters a station far 
in the Mufussil is looked up to by the local gentry on account 
of his knowledge, his manners, his tastes and his pursuits. In 
Bengal, however, one other element is at work more “pro- 
gressive and proselytizing” even than education and official 
preferment. The Permanent Settlement has introduced a princi- 
ple of social innovation which has proved more powerful even 
than its founders anticipated it would be. Conservative in rela- 
tion to the cause of order and national prosperity, the Zemin- 
dary system is working with revolutionary force upon the insti- 
tution of caste and upon priestly domination. We have often 
had occasion to point out how men of the peasant class have 
within the Jast century founded landed fortunes of enormous 
magnitude. Their representatives now enjoy the social influence 
which the possession of extensive landed property everywhere 
confers. Men of high caste lower their pride before them, and 
priests have given the lion’s share of power over society to the 
Zemindars...- 

29 October 1859 


COMMERCIAL CHARACTER OF THE 
ENGLISH AND INDIANS 


“Traits in the English characters which contribute to the 
commercial prosperity to England and those in the Indian 
which hinder that of India.” This is the subject proposed for 
a prize essay, carrying along with it a reward of seven hundred 
Rupees. We purpose to take notice of it, not to eulogise the 
Bombay community, which displays such active interest, in so 
many ways, in every thing connected with India, nor to repeat 
how superior our brethren of the west are over the rest of 
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India in commercial enterprize ; but simply because it appears 
to us to involve the notion that peculiar traits in the character 
of the respective nations constitute the sole, or at least the 
main, cause by which commerce has flourished so well in the 
one, and been checked in its progress in the other. The 
assumption, however, may be questioned. We doubt whether 
the distinctive featings in the character of those peoples are so 
broad and marked as to account for the immense difference 
which exists in the commerce of the two countries. England 
carries the palm of commercial enterprize from the whole 
world, her political prosperity is based on commercial—inclu- 
ding in the word manufacturing,—and she has placed at the 
head of the modern world principally through the Agency of 
Commerce. India, on the contrary, makes indeed a poor figure 
by the side of the mistress of the sea. Her portion is the 
fraction of a fraction. Is it possible, then, to bridge over 
such a gulf by the simple supposition of radical peculiarities in 
the mental organisation of the two nations ;— which again—if 
the conclusions of ethnology be admitted—come from the 
same parent stock. Besides, even if it be, seeing how great an 
influence external circumstances exercise on the doings of men, 
we would hardly give our unqualified assent to the proposition. 
We concede so far as they grant that there are peculiar features 
in the character of the two nations which assist and retard their 
progress, but not to the degree supposed. If bold enterprize 
and undaunted speculation be assessed as the cause of the 
success of the English, why have not the same qualities carried 
as far forward the French, who are scarcely inferior to the 
English in regard to these. If dogged indefatigable industry 
and indomitable perseverance be the secret, what has kept the 
Dutch in the back ground ? Nor would it do to say that the 
combination of these qualities secures superiority to the 
English ; for the Portuguese, even the Dutch, do not yield far 
in these respects. By these parallels, it is not intended to signify 
that the Indians possess the qualities enumerated, in such a 
degree of strength as any of the nations mentioned. On the 
contrary, they lack some of them ; but only to point out the 
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mistake of resting degree of commercial prosperity on intellec- 
tual and moral diversities, entirely or chiefly, at least in respect 
of the point at issue. At one time, the Dutch and the Portu- 
guese wielded a commerce by no means less extensive than that 
of the English, but we afe aware of no such revolutions in the 
spiritual world of these two nations, within the last two or three 
hundred years, as to have given rise to their immense inferiority 
at the present day, when compared with the English. Political 
revolutions will better explain the phenomenon ; — the ruinous 
wars of Philip II, waged for years in the hearts of the Nether- 
lands, and the loss of independent existence by Portugal which 
paralyzed her efforts. So will political and physical peculiarities 
more readily untie the knot which binds the question of English 


and Indian commerce, than any moral deflections ; and the his- 


tory of English. commerce from the conquest downwards is far 
from bearing out any other hypothesis. The English character, 
before the time of Edward II, was in its essentials, much alike 
to what it is now, yet English commerce was then far otherwise. 
The monarch had to invite Flemish artizans with a view to the 
manufacturing at home of woolen articles instead of exporting 
wool as raw materials as it used to be. The Huguenots, the 
most intelligent section of the French people, and skilled in the 
trades and arts, after the lay of St. Bartholomew, were cordially 
welcomed by Elizabeth, and they settled in England. The cruel 
persecutions, prepared in the Netherlands, by their Spanish 
oppressor caused a great number of the Dutch and the Flemish 
—among whom were many superior artists, to emigrate to and 
settle in England, where they were highly valued and received 
with peculiar favor. The impulse thus received, and kept on 
from abroad, caused the manual arts to progress gradually, but 
steadily in England ; and her fame in the field and at sea acqui- 
red during Elizabeth’s and some of her predecessor’s regims, 
and carried beyond the questionable limit by Cromwell, whilst it 
afforded good security against any serious foreign invasion, put 
many facilities at her command for the development of her 
commercial resources—as a certain consequence of long undis- 
turbed peace ; advantages which could never be enjoyed by 
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kingdoms and states distracted with wars raging in their very 
hearts. And this was the case with the principal commercial 
countries of Europe at that period. The impulse, again, imbi- 
bed an extraordinary accession of strength from political motives 
to beat the Dutch in European markets -since the great insult 
offered by them to the English coasts — was the paramount object 
of the government, to effect which even James II, as Duke of 
York, made unusual exertions. Holland soon fell, and her 
comiaerce perished with her political power. Involved as they 
were in incessant warfare with one another-often in struggles 
for very existence itself— from which England by her insulted 
position was happily enabled to keep aloof, none of the conti- 
nental nations could substitute itself for the Dutch in the race 
ground with England, and thus England, who had asserted her 
undisputed dominion over the sea, in the succeeding ages gras- 
ped almost the entire commerce of Europe. Thus the nerves 
and muscles, being so happily cherished, the body now shows 
signs of amazing health and vigour. 

, We must satisfy ourselves with thus faintly indicating the 
bare outlines of our argument. The physical advantages which 
England possesses, and the deteriorating causes in the commer- 
cial career of India may occupy Our attention another time. 
Meanwhile, let any one reflect, on the political relations of 
India throughout that period and he will have some light to 
discover them... p 
5 November 1859 


ADDITIONAL TAXES ON ZEMINDARS 


The right of the Zemindars of Bengal to exemption from ' 
direct taxes, admitted by the government and accepted by the 
major portion of the community, has been violently assailed at 
Bombay, where the leading journal has published a series of 
articles intended to disprove the validity of that right. We 
extracted one of these articles in our last issue, and reproduce 
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another in our present. It is necessary to our fairly discussing 
the subject with the Bombay Times that we should disabuse his 
mind of the impression it has taken that this journal is exclusi- 
vely in the interest of the Zemindars, and omits to use no argu- 
ment, honest or dishonest, to support their views and claims. 
Had he been an older reader of ours or a more attentive one 
than he seems to be, he would not have fallen into this error. 
Our articles on the Rent Law and the Resumption question 
must have convinced our more constant readers that when the 
interests of the Zemindars have clashed with those of the mas<es 
this journal never for a moment hesitates to take part with | e 
latter. That we have so often written in behalf of the Zemin- 
dary system is owing to the circumstance in which we are 
placed. That system was for years assailed with a rancour and 
vigour which no other institution of the country had to meet. 
Officials and non-officials, editors and orators, missionaries 
and philanthropists, wrote and preached against it with one 
accord of condemnation, until it came to be believed to be a 
very curse to the country. The’ small voice we raised in its 
vindication was scarcely heard in the din of the onslaught, 
which sounded louder and more tumultuous as time advanced. 
At length, we found an ally in an unexpected quarter. It was 
a strong ally, the revolted sepoy army. They raised a louder 
and more tumultuous cry than that of the opponents of the 
Permanent Settlement, and, as usual, succeeded in convincing 
the community, We venerate the Permanent Settlement, not 
because it secured the position of the Zemindars, but because 
it gave Bengal a Magna Charta. Because it secured the interests 
of order, civil liberty, wealth and civilization. Because it secured 
the country for ever against the social predominance of the 
bureaucracy which must, from very nature of “our constitu- 
tion”, remain a powerful clement of society. If these are not 
sufficient claims upon the advocacy of a journalist, we confess 
we are the narrow-minded dishonest class organ our contempo- 
rary describes us. It is not in the interest of the Zemindar class 
or any other class, but in that of the whole community whose 
rights will be seriously imperilled if breaches of public faith be 
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viewed with tolerance because they injure a body in an “‘invidi- 
ous” position, that we have raised our voice against the cla- 
mour for the subjection of the Bengal Zemindar to another 
direct tax. 

The Times rambles over so broad a space that it is somewhat 
difficult to follow him. We will confire ourselves to his argu- 
ment against the exemption of the Bengal Zemindars from an 
income tax. That argument in the main is that the property of 
the Zemindars being the creature of the state’s will is liable to 
make contributions for wants, the state’s, and that there is 
nothing in the terms of the Permanent Settlement which debars 
the state from a free assertion of that right. Our contemporary 
quotes from Lord Cornwallis’s proclamation passages which 
contain nothing restrictives on the power of the state to assert 
that right. That “the Queen’s government must be carried on” 
in what we do not for a moment deny, not that everyone of 
the Queen’s subjects is bound to make any sacrifice he can 
make for that paramount object. But the Zemindar’s demand 
that so long as other classes, enjoying large protection from the 
state, are exempt from taxation, they should not be called upon 
to relinquish a right most solemnly conceded to them. From 
time immemorial they have borne the brunt of taxation ; and if 
they now plead an estoppel the proclamation as it is not because 
they shirk the first duty of citizens, but because they would have 
everyone perform his duty. 

Our contemporary quotes from a document which will show 
that the Government which guaranteed the Zemindar against all 
further increase of assessment upon his Zemindary gave him a 
moral guarantee too that whatever income he may raise from 
it by lawful means, and how much soever he may increase it 
lay the improvement of his estate, it shall be inviolate at the 
hands of the fiscal. 

No amount of ingenuity can dispel the common sense view 
that any direct tax upon incomes derived from Zemindaries 
would be a deduction from the very proceeds which it was the 
declared intention of the framers of the Permanent Settlement 
to reserve to the Zemindar. It would operate and be felt as 
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an addition to the very assessment which has been declared to 
be perpetually unalterable. It matters not that the malgoozary 
would be paid on one day and the income tax on another. 
Were it possible for the authors of the Permanent Settlement to 
foresee the present state of affairs they could scarcely have 
provided against the projects of the present day in clearer 
terms than those used throughout the proclamation. The 
absurdity which the Times so triumphantly refutes is of his own 
creation. If the case, hypothetically put, of every conceivable 
source of revenue being “permanently settled’? were possible, 
the excess of state expenditure would have been provided by 
`- means involving a breach of faith. Necessity in that case would 
have overridden the law. But so long as any other source of 
revenue is available, however inexpedient wright to resort to it 
be, so long with the breach of faith involved in the imposition 
of a further direct tax on Zemindaries be wholly unjustifiable. 
Our contemporary is probably aware of the feeling with which 
the Permanent Settlement is viewed in Bengal by all classes, by 
the Zemindar who is accused of having exclusively benefited by 
it and the ryot who is supposed to have been victimised by it. 
Should an additional direct tax be imposed on Zemindars, the 
nation will not calmly sit down to investigate nice questions of 
law or political economy but instinctly come at the conclusion 
that faith has been broken.’ And the Strength of the British 
power in India consists in the reliance placed in its good 
faith... 


31 December 1859 


THE GOMASHTA 


The Gomashta—A Tale of Indigo Planting in Nuddea,—Gara- 
pota, Shamnuggur and Boro Choobrey form one Dehee within 
the factory line of the Bogoolah indigo factory which is atta- 
ched to the Bhajunghat concern of the Khalbooleah estate of 
the Bengal Indigo Company in the district of Nuddea. When 
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the indigo plant of the season of 1858 had attained some height, 
the Gomashta of the Bogoola factory ordered the ryots of the: 
above mentioned Dehee to weed the indigo fields in such a 
manner that not a single bit of grass or any other kind of weed 
might be allowed to remain thereon. It is here necessary to 
mention for the information of such of our readers as are not 
familiar with the process of indigo cultivation, that the generab 
practice in such cases is either to root out or to cut off the 
bigger weeds, such as the plants chakoondiah, golghosy &co, and 
then to turn out flocks of cattle to graze on the fields for the 
destruction of the shama and other species of grass. In other 
words, indigo fields have never been known to require that 
particular mode of weeding by which Aoos paddy fields are 
cleared. The Gomashta in passing the above order, accom- 
panied it with an injunction on his subordinates, not to allow 
the ryots to work on their own paddy fields until the whole of 
the indigo lands attached to the Dehee, had been weeded. The 
ryots apprehending the injury which their paddy crops would 
sustain, if the orders of the Gomashta were carried out, offered 
to come to a compromise with him, and succeeded in settling 
the matter by promising to pay him 300 Rupees; on payment 
of which it was arranged, the ryots would be allowed to weed 
the indigo lands in the manner heretofore in use. For the 
easiest and speediest mode of collecting this sum, the headmen 
of the three villages were directed to allot to the indigo cultiva- 
tors the amount which, according to the quantity of land culti- 
vated, each man would have to pay as his portion of the above 
mentioned 300 Rupees, and the headmen of the villages were 
ordered to collect the allotments of their respective villages. 
Kalo Mundul, brother of Ameer Mundul, the headman of 
Shamnuggur, was, during the absence of Ameer Mundul ordered 
to collect the cess of his village But Kaloo demurred, saying 
that he was ready to pay his own share, and that as he had his 
own affairs to look after he was unable to undertake the task of 
collecting money from the villagers. The Gomashta, however, 
would admit of no objection, and told Kaloo that if his personal 
affairs were indeed of such a pressing nature as not to allow him 
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time for the collection, he had better pay the full amount asses- 
sed upon the whole village from his own purse, and then re- 
imburse himself from the villagers at his leisure ; and to see 
this order fully carried out, the factory subordinates were strict- 
ly enjoined not to allow Kaloo Mundul to work on his own 
fields until he had paid the amount. But Kaloo persisted in his 
disobedience, and paying his own share into the bands of the 
factory Tageedgeer, he sent his servant to his paddy grounds. 
The Gomashta on hearing of this circumstance sent the Tageed- 
geer back, accompanied by two Shurkeewallahs, with orders to 
thrash and bring Kaloo to the factory, bound with cords, as a 
prisoner. The Shurkeewallahs \ost no time in proceeding to 
Kaloo’s home, gave him a severe beating, bound his hands 
tightly behind his back, and were bringing him to the factory. 
When the party arrived in Garapota, the Tageedgeer observed 
one of the villagers, named Moozdeen Mundul, an old man of 
rather good circumstances for one of his class, sitting in his 
house and combing a quantity of pat. The Takeedgeer asked 
him why he was at home and not gone to weed the indigo fields, 
since the sum allotted to his village had not yet been realized. 
Moozdeen in answer gave him to understand that he had 
already paid his share to the headmen of the village, who were 
engaged in the collection ; and in order to prove his assertion 
offered to conduct them to the presence of the headmen. Upon 
which one of the peons, through sheer wantonness, caught hold 
of his beard, and began dragging him away, saying, “Come, old 
hog, now show us the away to your fathers, the Munduls.”’ 
The old man, not being able to sustain the violence, fell down 
in a swoon with his face on the ground, but his persecutors, 
instead of relenting, treated him with several kicks on his back. 
‘The nephew of Moozdeen, seeing all this, ran to the munduls 
who were at that very time holding a meeting for the collection 
of the Gomashta’s cess. 

These men had but a moment before heard of the affair re- 
lating to Kaloo. The munduls got incensed, and seeing from 
the instances already before them—in which two of the most 
respectable villagers had been grossly insulted and outraged — 
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that no one was safe from such iniquities, resolved not to put 
up with the occurrence and regardless of the consequences, 
they ran to the spot vowing vengeance on the offenders. As 
might be expected, they returned the beating on the factory ser- 
vants with compound interest, and then binding them just as the 
latter had bound Kaloo shut them up in a cowfold. After night- 
fall, when the violence of their rage had subsided a little, the 
munduls too late saw that they had gone a little too far, and 
with the view of compromising the matter, they released their 
prisoners, and bribed them five rupees on the understanding, 
that they were fot to mention the circumstance to their Saheb 
or Gomashta. But the Takeedgeer and peons had felt them- 
selves too much insulted to think of foregoing revenge. So the 
moment they got their release, and without even going to the 
Gomashta, they proceeded to Bhajunghat, and gave to Mr. 
Tweedie, the superintendent, a most exaggerated story, Suppres- 
sing of course all that they had done to Kaloo and Moozdeen. 
Next morning Mr. Tweedie accompanied by about a dozen 
armed up-country lattials, came to the village, and although the 
villagers related to him the indignities which they had suffered. 
from the Takeedgeer’s hands, he heeded them not, but ordered 
the headmen to follow to the Bogoola factory. The villagers, 
observing that the tone in which the Saheb spoke to them, and 
judging from a knowledge of antecedents, that no good was in 
store for them, and apprehending that they would be sent by 
Mr. Tweedie either to Bhajunghat or Khalbooleah, where they 
were certain of being severely chastised, held a consultation, 
and determined to fight out the thing and to resist the planter 


‘to the best of their might. They accordingly disobeyed Mr. 


Tweedie’s orders and did not go to Bogoola. The factory 
people finding themselves slighted, sent up a petition to the 
Magistrate to the effect that the villagers had looted their cut- 
cherry house of Garapota, plundered a large sum of money and 
committed violence on the persons of their servants. In this. 
matter, the headmen of the whole Dehee were named as defen- 
dants. In the meantime, the services of about fifty professional 
Shurkeewallahs from Jessore were engaged, and they were. 
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quartered in the neighbouring villages with the intent of 
waylaying inhabitants of the Dehee, and also with the object of 
looting Garapota, its chief village. 

The ryots, notwithstanding their combination, felt them- 
selves too weak to carry on the present dispute with the rich 
Khalbooleah concern for any great length of time. They there- 
fore, with the view of inducing some man of wealth and in- 
fluence to back them, thought of asking the assistance of their 
neighbouring Zemindar, Baboo Brindabun Sircar of Shibnibash, 
who at that particular time happened to have fallen out with 
Mr. Roberts, the superintendent at Khalbooleah. Brindabun 
Baboo not being then at home, his nephew refused to take the 
responsibility of openly abetting the ryots ; but told them that 
he would write to the Baboo and be guided by his answer. 
During the interval, Brindabun’s nephew did thus much to assist 
the ryots that he ordered his own peons to keep watch around 
Garapota, and to join the villagers in defending themselves from 
any attacks that the Saheb’s people might attempt, but at the 
same time strictly forbade the peons to show themselves publicly 
or to enter the village during the day time. Ina few days, - 
Baboo Brindabun returned home and informed the ryots that, 
as he himself was sufficiently occupied with his dispute with 
the Saheb and more particularly as the district authorities 
appeared to be favourably inclined towards the planters, he did 
not think it expedient to meddle in their affair. 

The Sahebs, on the other hand, after instituting the suit of 
loot traj in the criminal court mentioned above, asked the per- 
mission of the Magistrate to employ twenty-four men to serve 
as a body-guard of the Gomashta attached to the Dehee. The 
Magistrate, without investigation into the matter, or even 
questioning the propriety of allowing such an unusual number 
of armed men to locate themselves in behalf of the richer party, 
and more so in a place where a dispute was existing, granted 
the request. Whereupon the factory proprietors procured two 
dozens of the most noted Shurkeewallahs, and with the aid 
of the police sent them to Garapota in company with their 
Gomashta. 
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The ryots could not possibly resist the order of the Magis- 
trate, and were therefore obliged to allow the Shurkeewallahs 
to come and take up their quarters in the village. Every resi- 
dent of the mufussil knows how annoying is the presence of 
these men in a village even when they are brought and quarter- 
ed privately by Zemindars and planters on the occasion of a 
dispute, and it therefore needs not to be told the extent to 
which these twenty-four men carried their mischievous freaks 
backed as they believed themselves to be by an order of the 
Magistrate. The ryots, however, as a last hope, petitioned the 
Magistrate, explaining to him the real circumstances of the case, 
and also the pretence under which the Sahebs had prevailed 
upon him (the Magistrate) to permit them to employ noto- 
rious Shurkeewallahs, and solicited him to withdraw the order. 
They offered at the same time to stand on personal recogni- 
sances and to give bail in assurance of their peaceful intention, 
and prayed to have the Shurkeewallahs replaced by an equal 
number of police men if the Magistrate believed that the indigo 
planter’s interests were in real danger. No attention was paid 
to this petition. The villagers now finding their case hopeless, 
thought it to be their best course to submit and to settle the 
matter amicably. With that purpose in view, the headmen 
went in a body to Mr. Roberts at Khalbooleah to tender their 
submission. They there explained to him the reasons which 
had actuated them in their resistance, and now asked his 
pardon, Mr. Roberts in reply gave them to understand that 
they must pay down immediately 300 Rupees as a fine to the 
concern before he could grant their request } and the better 
and sooner to realise the amount he ordered everyone of them 
to be shut up in the factory godown until it was paid. The 
ryots, after much entreaty obtained permission to send one of 
their body home for the money. This man came to Garapota, 
collected the money in the best manner he could, and returned 
to Khalbooleah with the amount. The fine being paid the 
ryots were released. 

It will here not be out of place to mention that Koylash 
Chunder Roy Mohashoy of Degumberpore was shut up in the 
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Khalbooleah factory godown at the same time and place with 
these men. 

But the punishment of the ryots of the Dehee did not end 
in Khalbooleah ; for immediately on their return home the 
Gomashta of Bogoola, who was the primary cause of the dis- 
pute, demanded from them the three hundred rupees which they 
had agreed to pay him as weeding subscription money. The 
ryots this time could do nothing else but pay the amount, and 
it was then at last that the Gomashta’s body-guard which had 
been sanctioned by the Magistrate, was withdrawn... 

14 January 1860 


INDIGO PLANTING IN NUDDEA 


Doubts, real or affected, having been expressed as to the 
correctness of our statements regarding the outrages committed 
in the indigo districts, we have endeavoured to procure judicial 
evidence on the subject. This, we believe, is the orthodox way 
of proving the thing, though the notoriety of the matters to 
which we have given publicity, as one should have thought, 
ought to have relieved us from what we cannot help thinking 
an unjustly improved obligation. We subjoin decisions on one 
of these cases. The following is the judgement of the Magis- 
trate of Nuddea on a complaint of some ryots of Govindpoor. 

“The subject of this case is the attack mace upon the village 
of Govindpoor by a large body of lattials and spearmen, with 
the plunder of houses of the six complainants, and the forcible 
abduction of the witnesses No. 10 and 11. the expedition having 
been organized by Mr. William White, of Bansbariah factory, 
and led in person by some of the head servants of that establish- 
ment. The depositions are too numerous and lengthy for me 


to analyze them all here, but I will proceed to give a brief, yet 


as far as possible, a comprehensive narrative of the case. Eerly 
on the morning of Tuesday the 29th of Bhadro (13th of Septem- 
ber) last, a band of club and spearmen, in number estimated 4 
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about 100 or 150, suddenly came upon the village of Govind- 
pore. Accompanying them and acting as their immediate 
leaders were two persons on horses; the one was Bishtoo 
Ghose, Jemadar of the Bansbariah factory, and the other Hurry. 
Chowdhry, Mohurer of the factory at Hanskhallee, (close to- 
Govindpo:e) also belonging to Mr. White. The force was also 
accompanied by two elephants, on which were mounted, accord-- 
ing to the complainants, Ramcoomer Biswas, Ramchand Rai 
and Obhey Ghose, all of them Amlah of the Bansbariah factory, 
besides several other persons unknown. The identity of the 
parties on the elephants, I may here mention, is not positively 
established by the evidence. They did not enter the village, but 
halted their elephants by some mango trees at a little distance 
to the north-west of it, from which direction the band had 
approached. The above mentioned Bishtoo Ghose and Hurry 
Chowdhry however, led the spear and club-men into the village 
and immediately directed then to pillage it. Accordingly, the 
nearest houses were plundered in the manner described by the. 
six complainants and numerous witnesses. But by the time: 
the plunderers had proceeded thus far in their work, the whole 
of the villagers had turned out en masse, and were preparing 
to offer a vigorous opposition to their further progress. The 
assailants hereupon retreated—indeed were literally driven out. 
of the village. One, of their number, Kubbeer Shekh, getting. 
separated from the rest, was surrounded by the villagers, 
knocked down with a lattee, and captured. In their retreat 
the lattyals seized and carried off two of the villagers, named. 
Koobeer and Oozeer, whom they caught in a sugarcane planta- 
tion a little way outside the village. They then went off in a. 
N-W. direction towards Bansbariah. Jn the meantime, the 
alarm had been given to the Hanskhally Thanah, which is about 
half a mile from the Govindpore village. The Darogah and 
Naib Darogah were both absent on duty in the Mofussil. Some 
Burkundazes immediately came in to the village, and the captur- 
ed spearman, Kubeer Shekh, was given into their custody and. 
coveyed to the Thanah. He had received a severe wound in the: 
head from the lattee with which he had been knocked down. 
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The Darogah and Naib Darogah of Hanskhally being absent 
from the Thanah, the Moonsiff of that place, Mr. Hutchinson, 
immediately and very properly, reported the occurrence to me 
by a letter which reached me in the course of the day. I 
immediately deputed the Kutwallee Darogah to make full 
investigation of the case on the spot, and this duty could not 
have been entrusted to a more able and energetic officer. When 
he arrived at the village, he found the Hanskhally Darogah 
already there, he having lost no time in proceeding thither after 
receiving intelligence of the affray. The prisoner, Kubeer 
Shekh, made a full confession, revealing all he knew of the 
affair. This he repeated before me on his arrival in the station, 
on the morning of the 15th of September. An important part 
of his narrative is that on the evening preceding the affair the 
band was mustered in the Bansberiah factory, and personally 
inspected by Mr. William White. 

On the 16th of September, I myself visited Govindpore and 
satisfied myself that this outrage had actually been perpetrated. 
IMy visit was quite unannounced and unexpected, so that I was 
:able to put full confidence in the evidence presented to my own 
veye-sight. The tracks of two elephants were plainly visible in 
the place indicated by the villagers, as that where they had been 
halted during the plunder. I also observed the marks of horse 
thoofs. There was also to be remarked a regular path of tram- 
pled down paddy, as if a number of men had recently passed 
over it. ‘The plundered houses bore evident marks of having 
been looted. 

The facts of the case, as I have stated them are clearly and 
‘abundantly proved by the evidence. Mr. William White was 
himself present in court during the examination, and cross- 
examined each witness as fully as he desired, and I cannot 
but say that in no important point was the testimony of any 
witness shaken. Against many of the defendants arrested 
by the police the evidence before me was insufficient for 
conviction, but the three defendants, Shadoo Churn Ghose, 
Kylash Ghose, and Thakoor Shekh, are proved to have taken 
a very active part in the plunder. “Their defence is an alibi by 
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which they attempt to show that at the time of the occurrence 
they were in attendance in this court on bail. The fact of their 
being on bail is quite compatible with that of their having 
taken part on the attack on Govindpore. I convict them of the 
charge and sentence them to suffer imprisonment each for 
6 months, with labor commutable in each case to a fine of 
20 Rs. if paid within 10 days. I convict Kubeer on his own 
confession as well as the evidence, and sentence him to the 
same punishment. 

With regard to Mr. William White, the whole circumstances 
of the case point to him directly as the instigator of the outrage. 
The actual presence of his factory servants has been clearly 
shown. The witnesses 10 and 11 distinctly prove that after their 
capture they were taken as prisoners to Bansbariah and there 
brought into Mr. William White’s presence, who gave orders 
concerning them. The confession of Kubeer Shekh implicates 
him directly. He, in his defence tendered through a Mooktear, 
denies all knowledge of the affair, but he calls no evidence in 
support of it. I find it impossible to come to any other conclu- 
sion than that he was the instigator and organizer of the outrage, 
for which he has been called soon to answer. I cannot deal with 
him as with the other defendants—therefore, sentence him to 


ay a fine of 300 Rs.” 
ae, L. R. Tottenham, 


Magistrate. 

The judgment of the Zillah Judge before whom the case was 
carried by appeal, is thus worded : 

«There is an abundance of direct evidence showing the three 
first appellants to have taken an active part in the offence with 
which they are charged, and in addition to the direct evidence 
against the other appellant, Mr. White, the whole circumstances 
of the case most clearly show that the outrage was committed 
with his knowledge and by his orders. There is not the slightest 
ground for any interference with the sentence passed. The 


appeals are accordingly dismissed.” 
A. Littledale, 


Session Judge. 
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One plea remains to be urged by the apologists of the indigo 
system. Mr. White might be disowned as one of the “black 
sheep.” We shall see...- 

21 January 1860 


DR. MOUATT ON HINDOO INTELLECT 


The testimony of such a person as Dr. Mouatt to the c'-pa- 
cities of Hindoo Intellect, which we have much pleasure in 
publishing in another column, comes in very opportunely. 
His clear and decisive language, drawn from hard personal 
experience and unbroken observation carefully directed to elicit 
the truth, is a fitting and conclusive answer to the cries against 
Native intelligence and capacity which have of late become rife 
and loud. The periodical repetition of such language is also 
beneficial in the main to ward off the periodic epidemics to 
which the low, hungry howls against Native efliciency may not 
improperly be compared. 

But it is an oft-repeated remark of observers that the Bengal- 
lee, with all his precocious development and brilliancy of intel- 
lect, sinks into the mass as he grows up into man. It cannot be 
denied that there is considerable truth in the remark. The Edu- 
cated Natives have not realized the high hopes entertained of 
them. As a body they have failed in life as men, though here 
and there are exceptions which will do honor to any nation in 
the world. They have not Exhibited much constancy, much 
firmness, much enterprise or fortitude, and nothing of that moral 
strength and force of character which so conspicuously distin- 
guish the European nations, and the absence of which Dr. 
Mouatt so justly laments. Sir Charles Wood said precisely the 
same thing the other day at the Addiscombe ceremony. The 
causes of this deficiency are, however, yet to be determined. For 
a hundred years the British have ruled the country, but they 
have not yet known how to solve the great problem of Hindoo 
progress, gigantic as it is, or really and sincerely set to work for 
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its solution. The training provided for us has been begun at 
the wrong end, though we have so remarkably indicated our 
aptitude, and the subesquent provisions for its cherishment have 
served only to dry up the tree at the root. Since the days of 
Clive down to the days of Canning the Native has not had a 
career open to him. Always struggling against depressing influ- 
ences he has not been able, and it is not his fault, to keep him- 
self afloat. Lord William Bentinck once tried to throw the gates 
open, and what a rush there was ! This absence of a career, an 
outlet, coupled with the absence of political power, materially 
tends to the repression of those virtues which Dr. Mouatt says 
have fixed the position of European nations. So long as reward 
is within reach, hope is buoyant and energies quick, so long 
the mind expands and the soul looks upwards ; but where the 
prospect closes a blank follows in the train. The Bengallee as 
a boy finds the goal of distinction open, and by instinct throws 
behind all competitors in the race, but as a man he finds it shut, 
and his spirits necessarily lag and droop.. ‘The intellect which 
pines away in the drudgery of clerkship or rots under the more 
corrupting influences of sordid deceit and care would, could it 
find opportunity, achieve the same Wonders in the great battle 
of life for which it early earned reputation in the contest for 
academic honors. 

That the stimulus afforded by the prospect of an open and 
unlimited career is‘never lost is as much corroborated by history 
as by the facts of everyday life. Those who contend for the un- 
remitted subordination of native intellect to the present system 
on the theory that manifestations of superiority need not be 
anticipated by an advanced policy, should point us out how the 
manly virtues can flourish under the systematic discountenance 
and rigid repression by which native aspirations ate bound 
and limited. But it is not enough to have a career open. The 
social relations between the subject and the governing nations 
ought to be revised and until the former are liberated from the 
restraints which the latter forge upon them as the badges of 
their inferiority, their views of life cannot expand nor-heir moral 
feelings be strengthened. The patronizing and condescending 
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air which the best of Europeans assume towards natives is 
always subversive of the feelings of self-respect and self-reliance 
in the latter. The few individuals who take the lead in Native 
Society or who constitute an independent body amongst the 
educated natives are indebted for the force of character which 
distinguishes some of them and the position which they have 
attained to the equal treatment and fair play the have received 
at the hands of their European brethren. 

The University, it is anxiously expected, will do great things. 
Whatever it may do, it is beyond doubt, its influence is all- 
embracing. Over the entire schools of Bengal it exercises an 
effective control, and it rests in the hands of its authorities what 
effects their labors should produce. But simultaneously with the: 
honors of the University new and important careers should be 
thrown open to the Natives, and resident Englishmen should be 
taught to render justice to them. Until these learn the magni- 
tude of their responsibility, the people they govern cannot find 
its true and legitimate place in the commonwealth of nations...- 
21 January 1860 


ANARCHY IN BENGAL 


They speak what is literally a truth who speak of the preva- 
lence of anarchy in some of the districts of Bengal. It is 
anarchy when a few men, by the mere force of the strong arm, 
lord it over millions, and bar them from the benefits of govern- 
ment. The external show of courts, policemen and officials is 
a mockery in regions where the oppressed man cannot approach 
the law but by permission of his oppressor. It is anarchy 
there where lattyalism is an institution for the maintenance of 
which its patrons openly contend with the legislature— where 
the iron will, the brave heart and brute force will ensure their 
possessor complete supremacy. 

And why should it be so? These districts, the seat of this 
anarchy, are within eyesight of a government the strongest in 
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Asia. The people are a race who require theleast amount of 
government to keep their society together. It is a country of 
old traditions which has known regular laws and courts of jus- 
tice for nearly a century. One single tax of four millions is 
borne by the people themselves to the public exchequer with a 
punctuality not observed by the seasons. Religion reigns in 
the land with more than ordinary force. And yet there is 
anarchy in Bengal. 

The phenomenon is easily explicable. No branch of the 
internal administration of Bengal is so inefficient as the police 
and penal judicature. The ordinary magistracy has always been 
found incapable of coping with crimes of any magnitude. 
Whenever a form of great crime has to be put down, a special 
organization becomes needed. Weak in numerical strength the 
magistracy is weaker in action. The discreditably law aim 
which the district magistrates propose to themselves is pursued 
with a total lack of energy and vigor. The district Magistrate is 
satisfied if his superiors do not report him worse than his pre- 
decessor. He is more than satisfied if he keeps his district in 
no worse order than it was when he stepped into his office. 
The hard task of maintaining the very existence of peace is 
postponed to the less exacting duty of superintending roads. 
and ferries, and tampering with the prospects of subordinates. 
Wanting confidence in himself and perhaps in his official superi- 
ors too, he dares not grapple with the larger evils or provoke 
the enmity of a powerful wrong-doer. The sufferings of a 
black man can never be an object of anything but occasional 
pity to a true son of Jophet. But the white magistrate placed 
over a population of black men is so habituated to sights of 
suffering and oppression that they do not excite in his breast 
even that fashionable little sentiment. Genuine callousness 
of heart would pass for judicial impartiality, and indolence 
shelters itself under the guise of a constitutional respect for 
the law. 

But the Magistrate, though the chief custodian of the peace 
in his own district, is after all, it may be said, a responsible 
officer. He is but a subordinate in a hierarchy of many grades. 
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There is his diocesan, the Commissioner of the Division. What 
does he do? It is his duty to see that the Magistrate performs 
his duty. To that end he moves from station to station, the 
doing which he calls his tour of inspection. Inspect he often 
does, as the shelves of the foudjdaree record room and the 
roads of the cutcherry compound at seasons abundantly testify. 
Controul the Magistrate he does ; or why does every darogah, 
muhurir, jemadar or burkundaz who has been fined, suspended 
or dismissed feel that he does himself injustice until he has 
appealed to the Commissioner. No Commissioner of Division, 
however, feels it necessary to enquire into the state of the more 
vital matters,affecting the well-being of his district. It is no 
business of his to goad the indolent, instruct the inexperienced 
or to check the aberrations of the corrupt. With his subordi- 
nates he shares the sweet calm of a disposition not to be ruffled 
by sights of suffering and oppress‘on. 

The Commissioner again is but a suffragan. There is his 
metropolitan, the Government of Bengal. The Government of 
Bengal was a few years ago composed of the leisure moments 
of a statesman whose'proper duties occupied him twelve hours 
a day, and of the weaknesses of a Secretary who would be out- 
casted if he wrote a strong letter of censure of his own accord. 
Since the conversion of the Government of Bengal into an 
entity it has indeed made itself individually felt. The first in- 
carnate Government of Bengal was a man whose knowledge of 
the country was unbounded. High hopes were entertained of 
him. His first act raised those hopes higher than ever. He 
recorded his opinion in sententious terms that everywhere the 
Strong oppressed the Weak. The opinion, a truism, had all the 
charms of a discovery when it proceeded from Mr. Halliday’s 
mouth ; for it was universally believed that the truism was soon 
to be converted, in a great measure at least, into a myth in the 
dominions of the Government of Bengal. People expectantly 
waited for the remedy. That was soon proposed. It was to 
destroy the Strong—to leave none but the Weak. The Strong 
proved too strong for the destroyer. It was not the idiosyn- 
crasys of the vigorous minute-writer to take action after the 
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publication of his minute. The Strong everywhere continued 
to oppress the Weak. 

With one branch of the Strong family the first Government 
of Bengal cultivated relation which affected the condition of 
the Weak very materially. The first Government of Bengal was 
considerably in advance of the rest of mankind in his views of 
policy ; and the development of the resources of the country 
was an extremely favoured object of his political sympathies. 
Therefore, and for another reason manly, that the said Govern- 
ment was very pardonably ambitious of a British fame, he 
patronized with all his might the branch of the Strong family 
which made indigo and coal. He knew all. He knew how 
indigo and coal were made. But he tolerated all, and discoura- 
ged every attempt of everybody that interfered with the produc- 
tion of indigo and coal. 

Mr. Halliday’s successor has been but a few months in the 
office. That he has already grown so popular is as much due 
to the fact of his being Mr. Halliday’s successor as to the un- 
qualified respect entertained for his character and the boundless 
confidence felt in his impartiality and love of justice. This last 
is an advantage which will stand him in good stead whenever 
his acts ‘offend a class or injure a pampered interest. He has 
already taken the first step towards the restoration of law and 
order in the seats of anarchy. There is no doubt that it will 
not be the last. But we doubt whether even Mr. Grant will 
be able to know his subordinatgs to cooperate with him in the 
great task. They are not accustomed to believe that anarchy 
needs to be removed, whilst the “station” is safe and the reve- 
nues are paid in. They have no idea that the anarchy can be 
removed, or any good will come out of anything being substitu- 
ted for it. They object to the novelty and the troublesomeness 
of the task sought to be imposed upon them. Some of quicker 
instincts see political danger in the entire suppression of anar- 
chy in the land. Others believe that the development of the 
resources will cease. All will vote Mr. Grant a bore. 

The question has become a serious one. The ryots, if they 
have not learnt that Mr. Grant has forbidden the cultivation 
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of indigo, have learnt that Mr. Halliday is no longer governor.. 
Mr. Tottenham’s magistracy of a few of weeks has given them 
the idea that justice is not always unattainable. A spirit, such 
as we never in our weakest moments anticipated, has made its 
appearance in the indigo growing districts. The poor fellows 
may in the end succumb. But between the date and this there 
will occur a series of social collisions which will simply disgrace 


established authority. We supplicate our rulers to ward off 


these occurrences.... 
4 February 1860 


ANARCHY IN BENGAL 


The silly affectation of incredulity with which some parties 
receive our statements of disorder and lawlessness in the inte- 
rior of Bengal might have been safely despised if it did not 
afford protection to a set of powerful wrongdoers from the 
chastening operation of social opinion. Whenever some act 


of flagrant oppression or daring outrage is related, a chorus of 


voices sing out, in a tone of indignant scepticism ‘Can it be ?”” 
“Ought it to be believed 2” Society feels it due to itself to 
conceal the existence of evils which in the long run is not less 
injurious to it than to the pariahs who are the immediate suffer- 
ers. The delicate nerves of virtuous men are shocked to be 
told of atrocities with the details of which they are as well 
acquainted as the victimized themselves. Conventionally, it 
is a thorough and strict understanding that the eye shall not 
see nor the ears hear what the hand doeth. This sort of con- 
ventionalism, we admit, has its uses when applied to certain 
affairs of life. It will scarcely benefit anybody if the Times 
regularly reported every little of evidence given in at trials for 
divorces or devoted three leaders a week to the discussion of 
their features. Some evils are best repressed by being ignored. 
It is condemned in books of a certain character that they 
corrupt public morals by familiarising the public mind with the- 
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details of horror and indecency. Such books are enticing 
reading in spite of their dangerous character. The immediate 
pleasure is preferred to the shunning of the distant-and intan-- 
gible evil. But the evil to which we are endeavouring to draw 
attention is altogether of a different kind. The light of public 
opinion cannot shine on it without bleaching it. There is no 
temperament so morbid that will be reconciled to absolute 
lawlessness for the pleasure of witnessing outrages. The 
conduct of those, therefore, who knowing what is now passing 
in the interior of Bengal seek to suppress all mention of it 
cannot be too strongly condemned. 

There is scarcely one of the daily journals in Calcutta which 
would publish such a letter as the Revd. Mr. Bomwetsch has 
addressed to the Indian Field, which and is contained in last 
week’s issue of that paper. Yet how necessary is it to the very 
existence of society that such things as Mr. Bomwetsch relates 
should be exposed, thoroughly exposed. To us whose painful 
task it has been for the last five months to hear the stories of 
hundreds of ryots, refugees and suppliant for justice, from the 
Nuddea district, the letter conveys nothing new. But the majo- 
rity of our readers will obtain some definite idea of the sort of 
anarchy which prevails in that part of the country when they 
learn from Mr. Bomwetsch that. 

Some hundreds of lattials and spearsmen are at this moment 
assembled to loot the villages of Pathorghata, Gobindopore,. 
and Maliaputta or Chandrabash, because the ryots still refuse 
to take advances, or to enter into contract with the planter, lest 
they should have him say they had not kept the contract. Many 
villages petitioned the Magistrate again, implored the Commis- 
sioner over and over again, humbly beseeched even the Gover- 
nor himself, to grant them protection from the presecutions of 
the planters ; but instead of obtaining any remedy, have afresh 
been mercilessly delivered into the hands of their oppressors.. 
Since the above was written I have received a letter from Kish- 
nagur, the civil station, informing me that ryots had come into 
the station, having their whole substance, plough, &c., packed 
on carts, “to seek for protection”, and remained near the 
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cutcherry for days without any redress. How they left these 
quarters, and what has been done on their behalf, is not known. 
The ryots are more than ever impressed with the idea that the 
confederacy between planters and magistrates (both Covenan- 
ted and Uncovenanted) was an inseparable one. 

Another witness, Mr. Lincke of Bullubhpore, says, 

“The people in the threatened villages are sore afraid, and 
those who can have their wives, children, and cattle sent away 
to other places. Those persons who remain cannot get out of 
their villages for fear of being caught and carried off. To 
several of them it has happened so. Several of the villages have 
given in, and I believe only two or three in this neighbourhood 
are still holding out, and these are the villages which are threa- 
tened with being looted. I wonder how it will end. I am afraid 


all will return to as it was before. Nothing good for the people 
will result.” 


Mr. Bomwetsch continues, 


“Two lads of 18 and 19 years, pupils of our Training Insti- 
tution, were expressly sent to my tent in order to tell me what 
they had seen and heard themselves, as they have only just now 
returned from their vacation, which they spent at Bhollobhpore. 
They say those quarters look quite warlike. The contemplated 
loot had not yet taken place, because the planters, lattials 
were sore afraid of the villagers, who were determined to give 
them fierce battle. They had divided themselves into at least 
six different companies. One company consists merely of 
bowsmen. Another of slingsmen, like David of old. Another 
company consists of brick-wallas, for which purpose they have 
even as I hear, collected the scattered bricks about my old 
compound. Another company consists of bale-wallas. Their 
business is merely to send the hard unripe bale-fruit at the 
heads of the planter’s lattials. Again, another division consists 
of thal-wallas, who fling their brass rice-plates in a horizontal 
way at the enemy, which does great execution. Again, ano- 
ther division consists of rola-wallas, who receive the enemy with 
whole and broken ware turned earthen pots. The Bengal women 
do at times great execution with this weapon. One afternoon 
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the planter’s lattials fled in confusion, when they saw the Solo 
women march out thus armed. Again, another division have to 
play the latty. And the fiercest division is the company of Judhi- 
shteer, as they call it, who are the so-called shorki-wallas or 
spearsmen. This company consists only of twelve men, but 
considering that at one time one good marksman, who had the 
spears reached to him by others, chased one hundred lattials, 
their number though numerically small is still formidable. And 
these are the men that the lattials fear most, and frightened by 
them, they have not yet ventured on an attack.” 

And this sort of anarchy has been reigning for weeks toge- 
ther, without, as it would seem, the slightest effort on the part 
of the authorities to suppress it. Perhaps it is as well that the 
authorities should not stir, but leave the villagers to fight in 
defence of their lives and homes. For, it is just possible that 
the interference of the authorities, if directed at all, would be 
directed against the ryots, who may be taken up for rioting and 
committing breaches of the peace—a way of doing business not 
uncommon with Magistrates in indigo districts. It is however, 
simple disgraceful to all who have it in charge to protect the 
peace that the state of things described by Mr. Bomwetsch 
should continue so long. In no other part of the civilized world 
would it be tolerated that villages should remain besieged by 
hired bravos, for days and weeks, while the Magistrate is 
quietly sitting hearing reports and punishing police officers for 
neglecting forms and furnishing insufficient supplies. 

Has the Government nothing to propose in order to put 
down this state of things, but affray bills and disarming acts ? 
Are the existing laws so wholly insufficient to meet the evil as 
to justify the inaction which fosters it? Has the experiment 
been tried of using these laws with ordinary vigor, and has it 
failed ? Let the enquiry be at once, made, and a blot on 
the administration, admitted to be disgraceful, be forthwith 
removed.... 

11 February 1860 
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‘THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL AND INDIGO 
PLANTING 


The charge brought by the organs of the planting interest 
-against the Government of Bengal of having by its acts fomen- 
ted the discord between the planters and the ryots in some of 
the indigo growing districts has not even the questionable credit 
of ingenuity. Absurd in its matter it is childishly querulous in 
its form. The strain of imagination by which a village row has 
been converted into a rebellion, and a rustic imprecation inter- 
preted into a war-cry might surely have sufficed for a better con- 
trived invention. As it is, the Government of Bengal need only 
publish its correspondence with subordinate officials to over- 
whelm the planters of Nuddea, Baraset and Jessore with shame 
and confusion. The Lieutenant-Governor is not exactly the 
sort of man either to count or to defy popular opinion. Yet he 
may be tempted to send to the Editor’s Room a mass of records 
that would damage the planters of Lower Bengal to an extent 
beyond their power now to conceive. 

The planting interest had for years been so pampered by a 
-corrupt administration that they find the present attitude of the 
Bengal Government most intolerable to them. That attitude, it 
is necessary to inform the public, is so far from one of sympathy 
for the ryots, that it is not even being one of impartial activity. 
The Government of Bengal has simply desisted from zealously 
siding with the planters and interfering with the operations of 
the law. One sample of its acts will suffice to enable our 
readers to form a judgment for themselves. Upon a petition 
from certain ryots, which at first sight would lead any one 
to suppose that a complete case had been made out for 
energetic action and interference on the part of the executive, 
the following was the resolution recorded by the Lieutenant- 
Governor : 

“Camp Bankipore. —The 28th February 1860.— Read a peti- 
tion dated the 16th February 1860 from Thacoordoss Bhutta- 
-charjea and certain other Inhabitants of Joyrampore, Zillah 
Nuddea complaining of the oppression practised on them by 
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Mr. G. Mears, the present manager of the Lokenathpore 
Indigo factory. 

Ordered that the petitioners be informed in regard to their 
complaint of the low price allowed for their Indigo plant, that 
the Government cannot interfere with the price which any 
persons may offer ryots for any sort of crops and that whether 
for indigo plant or for any other sort of produce it is for them 
and those who deal with them, by mutual agreement to make 
their own bargains. Their complaint, therefore, against a cer- 
tain planter for requiring from them more indigo for a certain 
amount of money than they can afford to give is one that 
Government cannot entertain, as it is optional with them to 
agree to cultivate indigo, or to decline to do so, or to make 
what bargains they please in the matter. If the ryots and indi- 
go manufacturers cannot come to an agreement as to the price 
of indigo plant which will be to the advantage of both parties, 
it will be a subject of regret but it will not be a matter in which 
government can interfere in favour of either party. 

With reference to the next complaint of the petitioners, 
namely, that to protect themselves from maltreatment by the 
factory servants, they are obliged to pay them 8 or 10 rupees a 
year, by way of commission or presents, the petitioners are in- 
formed that if such bribes are given to induce the factory 
servants to cheat their master, they are very wrong to give them. 
If the factory servants, as the petitioners allege, induce the 
petitioners to give such bribes by threats, they should complain 
to the master of the factory who must ultimately be the greatest 
sufferers by such extortion, and if in consequence of their refus- 
ing to pay such bribes any more, they are maltreated by any 
one they should make specific complaint, supported by proofs, 
to the magistrate, or one for damages in the Moonsiff’s Court, 
or adopt both courses. It is futile to make general complaints 
to Government in such cases which no one can know to be 
either true or false. 

As to the consequences of taking advances, it is optional 
with the petitioners to take advances and to enter into contracts 
for indigo, or not to do so. In this matter they require no 
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assistance beyond that of the law which is equally fair to all 
parties. But if they enter into lawful contracts of their own 
will they must expect to be required to fulfil them. 

As to the complaint of being obliged to cultivate Mr. Mears” 
land with indigo, the petitioners are informed that as no zemin- 
dar, planter, mustageer or other person has any right to force 
ryots to cultivate his lands, unless they have agreed to do so 
for a consideration, the same remarks are applicable. And so 
of the complaint that Mr. Mears takes and cultivates the 
Jummi and Bromoter lands of the petitioners at an inadequate 
rent. If in reality any persons, whether factory servants, or 
others, unauthorizedly cut the petitioners’ bamboos and trees, 
their remedy is to prosecute the wrong doers in the civil or 
criminal courts, or in both. Such acts cannot be done without 
evidence thereof being easily attainable. 

If the complaint of the illegal exaction of one anna a beegah 
is true, the petitioners have remedy by prosecuting in the Col- 
lectorate Courts under Act X of 1859. 

As to the fears of the petitioners from the alleged assem- 
blage of lattials in certain factories in order to punish them for 
making complaints of aggression that is a point which if true 
the petitioners should represent to the Darogah and the Magis- 
trate, giving at the same time proof of the fact. The Lieute- 
nant-Governor has no doubt that if they do so the district 
officers will take all proper precautions to prevent outrage. 

(Sd.) Ed. H. Lushington, 
Offg. Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal,” 

This is the sum and substance of almost every reply given to 
the ryots of the indigo districts who have inundated the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for the last eight months with petitions against 
their indigo-masters. This is a sample of the incendiary mea- 
sures perpetrated by the authority which have set the country 
into one blaze of insurgent flame. A colder and more repulsive 
response to a tale of intense and helpless woe can scarcely be 
conceived. And yet the planters affect to charge the Govern- 
ment with promoting ryot disaffection and with an intention to 
deprive them of their means of livelihood. 
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The organs of the planting interest have endeavoured to 
make considerable political capital of a letter of the Bengal 
Secretary dated July last. It may be of use to give some account 
of this terrible production. The then Magistrate of district, 
Baraset, the Hon’ble A. Eden, had decided that the police had 
authority to interfere for the protection of ryots whose lands 
having been prepared for paddy cultivation or sown with paddy 
seed were violently trespassed into by factory people and sown 
with indigo seed. The planters appealed to the Commissioner, 
Mr. A. Grote, for his decision. Mr. Grote gave it as his 
opinion that in cases like those described the police had no busi- 
ness to interfere, but that the endamaged ryot must seek his 
remedy in the’civil courts. The Magistrate requested a refe- 
rence to the Government. The last mentioned authority 
decided the question in the manner recited in the following 
perwannah, in publishing which some of our contemporaries 
have shaken off their heads from their necks in the intensity of 
their anger at its atrociousness. 

“To the Darogah of Thannah Kalarooa’’, 


Be it known,—A letter of the Magistrate of Baraset, dated 
17th August 1859, has arrived, enclosing extract of a letter, No. 
4516, from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, dated 
21st July 1859, and addressed to the Nuddea Commissioner, 
which, in referring to certain Indigo matters, states, that the 
ryots are to keep possession of their own lands, sowing thereon , 
such crops as they may desire ; that the Police should take care 
that neither Indigo Planters nor other persons should interfere 
with the ryots; that Indigo Planters shall not be able, under 
pretence of ryots having agreed to sow Indigo, to cause Indigo 
to be sown, by the use of violence, on the lands of those ryots ; 
and that if the ryots have indeed agreed to do so, the Indigo 
Planters are at liberty to sue them for the same in the Civil 
Court, the Foujdaree Court having no concern at all in that 
matter ; for the ryots can bring forward numerous objections 
to their cultivation of the indigo, and in respect to their denial 
of the above agreement. 
bat ir 
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Therefore this general perwannah is addressed to you; you 
may act in future as stated above. 
The 30th August 1859. 


Doubtless the doctrine is atrocious that the ryot should do 
as he pleased with what was his own ; that he, a British subject 
and the owner of his land, should sow it with what seed he 
chooses ; that he who was told by his indigo-masters that his 
indigo-master was his Government and his god on earth and 
who believed it, should be told that he lived under a mere 
constitutional Government ; that he should be told what the 
real state of the law as affecting his case was. 

The organs of the planting interest have been at great pains 
to convince their readers that the ryots of the Nuddea district 
are in a mood verging on insurrection. They are egregiously 
mistaken if they think that this artifice of theirs will help the 
cause they advocate. Could we reconcile ourselves to the adop- 
tion of the trick we would join them in the song, and assist in 
getting up a state of public feeling in which the strongest acts 
on the part of the Bengal Government—and they must of 
necessity be in favour of the ryots—would be held justifiable by 
the British public... 

10 March 1860 


INDIGO PLANTING IN BENGAL 


The question between planters and the ryots has now assu- 
med a form in which it can be effectually treated by both 
governmental and social action. It has been admitted, demons- 
trated and understood that the entire system on which the 
dealings of those two classes of the community are carried on 
is unsound in the extreme. There is no peasantry in the world 
more intelligent or more fully alive to their interests than the 
ryots of Bengal. That they should endeavour to avoid indigo 
cultivation—that contracts for growing the article should have 
to be forced upon them—that there should be constant feud 
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between the factory and the village,—all this argues nothing 
but that the ryots feel indigo cultivation permanently injurious 
to their interests. The extreme unprofitableness of cultivating 
indigo at the current rates paid for it is a demonstrated fact. 
In spite of economic laws and man-made statutes, in spite of 
courts, judges and magistrates, these rates still maintain them- 
selves and prove the oppressiveness of the system and the posse- 
ssion of undue and unjustifiable power by the oppressors. No 
wonder then that the demonstrations, which the fears of some 
of the planters and the prolix mendacity of their organs have 
exaggerated into a rebellion, have taken place, and have taken 
place so generally. The wonder, on the contrary is that this 
outbreak of agrarian feeling did not sooner occur. Sore are the 
griefs the ryots have been labouring under, and they have at 
last found it impossible to smother them altogether. The 
planters, on the other hand, disturbed in a position which for 
many years has been one of uncontrolled master ship over ryot 
labour, feel alarmed at the insecurity of that position and of 
its consequent advantages. Their alarm, though expressed in a 
somewhat extravagant form, has real meaning in it. No amount 
of oppressive force, no class legislation or partial judicature can 
counteract the operation of natural laws. The relation between 
labour and capital will be regulated by one of those laws even 
though the labourer be a Bengallee ryot and the capitalist an 
Anglo-Saxon settler. This the planters have perceived. They 
have perceived that though a ryot may be confined for weeks 
in a godown, indigo cannot be held down at an unvarying price 
for years in a country annually importing enormous masses of 
money. They are indeed but following the dictates of ordinary 
human nature in making a struggle against the inevitable 
change. But they see the coming day when they must yield to 
natural laws that which they refused to justice. 

And it is the duty of Government of step in at this moment 
to compose this strife and to hasten the advent of the day of 
settlement. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal seems to bé 
fully impressed with the importance and urgency of this duty. 
His reported conversations with the deputation of the Indigo 
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Planters’ Society show that he is disposed and prepared to dea? 
with strict impartiality with both parties. He plainly told the 
planters that they must themselves root out the cause of con- 
tention by offering fair prices for what they take from the ryots. 
He promised to issue a notification framed with a view to dis- 
abuse the minds of the ryots of the idea alleged to have been 
imbibed by them that the present government wished to dis- 
courage the cultivation of indigo. The notification has since 
been issued and it runs as follows. 

It appears from the reports of local officers, as well as from 
complaints which have been preferred to the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor by Indigo Planters, that a misapprehension prevails in the 
minds of the Ryots of some Districts as to the views of Govern- 
ment in regard to the cultivation of Indigo ; and that in some 
places it has been falsely represented, by designing persons, that 
the Government is desirous to discourage the cultivation of 
Indigo, and even that the Police will protect Ryots in the eva- 
sion of contracts, entered into by them with Indigo Planters. It 
is surprising that such foolish reports should have obtained 
credence, nevertheless it is proper that they should be authori- 
tatively contradicted. Wherefore, it is hereby declared that al- 
though it is always optional with Ryots to take advances and to 
enter into contracts for Indigo, or not to do so, as they may 
think best for their own interests—and in this matter they re- 
quire no assistance beyond that of the Law, which is equally 
fair to all parties,—still if they do enter into such contracts 
lawfully, and of their own will, they must expect to be required 
to fulfil them. If they dishonestly refuse to fulfil their engage- 
ments, they will be liable to the lawful consequences of such 
misconduct. 

The indigo planters are dissatisfied with this notification. 
They complain that it does not go far enough. They doubtless 
wished that government should authoritatively declare its desire 
that the ryots should cultivate indigo on the terms dictated 
from the factory. As it stands it is sufficient to damp the spirits 
of the ryots who had just learnt their true rights. It isan absurd 
mistake to suppose that the ryots ever or anywhere entertained. 
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the idea that the Government was opposed to the cultivation of 
indigo. The peasantry of Bengal know too much for that. Mr. 
Eden’s circular only convinced them that the law left them free 
agricultural labourers, a fact which the general tenor of mufussil 
judicature had led them seriously to doubt. Mr. Eden’s great 
offence has been to tell his subordinates what the law was in 
matters affecting their duties. We should be sorry if any act of 
the Bengal Government should impair the confidence which the 
ryots have learnt to place in the fairness and impartiality of the 
law. 

An excellent spirit has been displayed by the planters who 
met at Shikarpore and adopted the resolutions reported in an- 
other column. It is in the power of the planters to put down 
the agrarian ebullition instantly. If a majority of them but bind 
themselves in honor to pay fair prices for the plant and to abo- 
lish the system of subaltern oppression which is considered 
essential to the dignity of the factory, the rest will find it much 
more profitable to be honest than bullying. The planters are a 
united body. They can effect much by uniting in a good pur- 
pose. But if they adopt a contrary course—if they set fire to 
thatches and get their gomashtas to complain of ryot incen- 
diaries or quarter loafers or turcos, upon the villages, they must 
either now quit their factories or keep them to be razed when 
a depopulated neighbourhood makes the factory useless. 

We would earnestly call the attention of the planters to the 
true native of their position at the present moment. They 
cannot conceal from either themselves or the public that they 
stand condemned—that the system by which they draw their 
livelihood stands condemned. Nor is the system, as a little 
reflection will convince them, quite so essential to the success 
of their calling or productive of all those advantages which their 
enterprize seeks or ought to be the object of their ambition. 
The manufacture of indigo need not, from any exigencies of its 
own, be so oppressive to the most virtuous peasantry in the 
world. We have never been amongst those who have underva- 
lued the independent Briton in the mufussil. We admit his claim 
to be considered a pioneer of a necessary—perhaps a better one 
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than ours is—civilization, But that claim must yield to the 
higher one of abstract justice. ... 
17 March 1860 


THE INDIGO AFFAIR 


The position of the Government of Bengal in reference to 
the indigo question is at the present moment one of greater 
delicacy than difficulty. The planting interest has for years past 
been so accustomed to be indulgently dealt with by the authori- 
ties, its pretensions are supported by so many specious fallacies, 
and its real opponents, the ryots, are so unused to make demon- 
stration of discontent in the form educated nations require, that 
any attempt on the part of the Government and its subordinates 
to resume an attitude of impartial energy is sure to be interpre- 
ted as a desire to help the ryots against the planters. We need 
only instance the reception given to the Government letter of 
the 2Ist July last, which has at last found its way to the press 
through the indiscreet candour of a contemporary. People at 
a distance will form some idea of the extent to which the sense 
of justice has been perverted among certain classes of the Bengal 
community when they find this coldly reasoned legal argument 
charged with the epithets partial, incendiary and so forth. The 
course of the Government, however, is clear to every unpreju- 
diced eye. There is no position of such delicacy in which a 
firm adherence to principle and justice will not enable a man 
to comport himself with credit. We are not going to tender 
advice, in the manner of some of our contemporaries, to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in this his hour of difficulty. We will, 
however, offer him some information which may possibly be 
of service to the Government, and which he is not likely to 
receive from other quarters. 

First then, the peace of the Nuddea district is not likely to 
be broken, except by the planters. Of course, we don’t call it 
a breach of a district’s peace to clod or even to soundly thrash 
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an indigo assistant who had gone to fight at the head of club- 
men and spearmen. We would not even dignify the Aurunga- 
bad affair with the name of a riot. Such might be done, and 
ought to be done, and wherever there is a healthy tone of 
society, will be done. But with such authority as may attach 
to the statements of this paper in regard to indigo affairs we 
say, that never will any thing occur which has not often occur- 
red in Bengal during the last twenty years. We are, however, 
unable to speak of the planters. The next shower of rain may 
perhaps make them frantic and betray some of them to acts 
which might seriously compromise the peace of the district. 

We can next assure the Lieutenant-Governor that the ryots 
as a body have not taken advances for the next year. Old 
balances might be raked up against them from the factory 
books. The ghosts of long defunct balances will be called up 
against them. But they have not taken a rupee this year. So 
that the cry, “Let them work out their advances” is a false cry. 
The ryots in fact owe nothing except factory drawn balances 
of accounts decades old. 

Thirdly, we can assure the Lieutenant-Governor (what he 
knows even better than we do) that nineteen twentieth of the 
ryots who have rebelled against indigo know about as much of 
Mr. Eden’s perwannah as they do of the Principia. There is no 
Ryots’ Association to receive documents of this interesting 
character, with a secretary to circulate it among the ryots in 
general. 

With these facts before him we trust the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor will perceive the necessity of making no further concessions 
to the planters than civilly receiving the deputations which 
many of them find it so great an honor to be allowed to join in, 
and promptly answering letters, however teasing and imperti- 
nent, “from A. Forbes, Esquire, officiating secretary to the 
Indigo Planters’ Association, to the Hon’ble the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal.” They have had enough already. They 
have had a most unnecessary disclaimer of partiality on the part 
of the Government towards the ryots and a special law for the 
advancement of planting interests. The former has had, in 
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some measure, the effect desired by the planters. The latter, 
unless framed with super-human skill will arm the planters 
with powers that will lay the ryotry more completely at their 
mercy than ever. 

We were not prepared for the latter measure. We, however, 
accept it as an inevitability. The promise of it has somewhat 
calmed down the violence of the language which the planters 
had commenced to utter through their organs. We, for our 
part, will waive the objection that, in many of the cases which 
will be brought under the new law, Providence will have to be 
joined with the defaulting ryot in a hopeless defence. We will 
waive the objection that while every factory has its mooktear 
in every foujdary cutchery within its beat, the ryot will have to 
leave his half-tilled field and his half-reaped crop at a summons 
issued on an eight annas stampt petition. We will waive the 
objection that the ryots will now be completely placed under 
the fatherly care of young gentlemen fond of sport and jolly 
company, and having a wholesome contempt for the Nigger. 
We are delighted that the law will be accompanied with the 
issue of a commission of enquiry. But we insist upon one thing 
more. No transaction should be brought within the purview 
of the law that is not registered before a responsible officer. 

The details of the Bill are now with us. They are not 
important enough to demand instant notice. Before the next 
week expires, it is hoped, the measure will turn out an efficient 
one. ... 


24 March 1860 


THE RYOT’S COERCION LAW 


—is by this time an accomplished fact, and it is useless now 
to oppose it. A civil obligation has ex post facto legislation 
been converted into a criminal liability, and the ryot whose 
present condition is the result of magisterial incapacity or 
partiality is now placed more entirely than ever at the mercy of 
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the Magistrate. We hope, however, that the gentlemen who are 
charged with the administration of this dangerous law will 
ponder their responsibility, and discharge it in a manner more 
in accordance with the dictates of their conscience than of 
factious clamour. It will require high moral courage on their 
part to perform their duty. They should moreover remember 
that the harshest provisions of the law are directed against the 
weak and thè poor—those who have the fewest facilities to 
escape their action and who are now persecuted by one of the 
most powerful interests in the country. They should further 
remember that they have sworn to administer justice according 
to the form of law, and not to advance the interests of a trade 
or to promote the development of a particular branch of 
industry. 

The ryots, we believe, will for the most part have to suc- 
cumb to this law and be compelled to grow indigo this season. 
They need not, however, be losers by it to the same extent that 
they have been during the last twenty years. By the time the 
law expires, their engagements will have ended and their remu- 
neration fallen due. It will then be for them to exact by all 
lawful means the full remuneration for their costs and labour. 
We believe with all their resources the factories will not be able 
to produce kobooleuts containing the unjust and deceptive 
‘conditions imposed in practice upon the ryots. That will in- 
volve an amount of forgery which we believe to be impossible 
of commission. The ryots should, when the reckoning comes, 
insist upon actual payment of the price which has hitherto been 
but a nominal one. They should take care that their deliveries 
are made before trustworthy witresses or be attested by irrepu- 
diable acknowledgments. With ordinary firmness they will be 
able to secure this much protection for-themselves. The realiza- 
tion of their full dues will then be a question of mere time. -.. 


31 March 1860 
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THE FEELING 


We publish in our this day’s issue three out of about a 
dozen letters which we have received on the subject of the 
Ryots’ Coercion Act. They will show to Government and the 
Anglo-Indian public the feeling created by the enactment of 
that law. They almost to the full corroborate the Friend of 
India’s assertion that the Ryots say they have been betrayed by 
the Government. The Ryots, we know, do not say that, for 
they never took the Lieutenant-Governor to be a partisan on 
their side. The Ryots of Bengal, whatever their other faults,. 
are far too intelligent for that. But they do feel, for they know 
not better, that they have not been dealt impartially with in the 
dispute. They know not that the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal is not the maker of its laws. 

They therefore lay the blame on the Government. They 
know not Mr. Wilson or Sir Barnes Peacock, and have but a 
dim conception of the Legislative Council, its standing orders 
and its by-laws, and the case with which standing orders can be 
suspended and by-laws broken when a purpose is to be carried. 
They therefore believe that the Government itself has taken 
some extraordinary steps to favor the planter and crush them 
in their efforts to emancipate themselves from an odious thral- 
dom. 

It is the conviction, this feeling, that will be found to run 
strong throughout the letter of our correspondent, A Chasha ; 
a letter than which a truer exponent of the Ryot’s convictions 
and feelings we have not met with since the planting system 
has become a subject of discussion, The Ryots as will be 
found, reason thus: We have been oppressed and defrauded 
for many years. We find in the prospect no end to this 
Oppression and fraud. We find planting indigo a ruinous loss, 
a continued suffering of longer. We are assured on authority 
that we are free to grow indigo or any other crop on our lands 
we choose. We find that to be the law, and this also to be the 
law that no one can compel us by force to sow indigo. We 
accordingly, relying on the law, gave the planters notice that- 
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we would not grow indigo for them any longer. We gave them 
ample notice so that they might be able to make betimes what 
arrangements they might think necessary to carry on their 
business and protect themselves from loss. The planters, ins- 
tead of acting upon this notice, have taken to coercion and 
misrepresentation. They seize us, confine us, starve us, beat us, 
plough up our homesteads, insult our wives and daughters, 
burn our villages, bring false suits against us, malign us before 
the Government. We appeal to the Government. Government 
refers us to the established courts of justice. We appeal to the 
courts. . The courts meet us out injustice. We suffer, but never- 
theless hold on in our resolution not to sow any more indigo ; 
we are still resolved to rid ourselves of all connection with the 
factories. Government then makes a law which invests a num- 
ber of partial and unjust judges with power to make us sow 
indigo for the factories, and sends soldiers to execute the law 
with rigors unknown even to it. 

Now this, think the Ryots, is unfair. Here are we the weak, 
the oppressed of years, the producers of the country’s wealth, 
the support of its prosperity, who ought to be cherished and 
protected by the government—we are visited with a law of 
special severity and troops are sent to make us submit to fraud 
and oppression. There are the planters, powerful, influential, 
wealthy, oppressive, committing violent crimes, the patrons of 
the ruffianry of the country, who instead of being punished and 
put down, are encouraged and furnished with means to extend 
their oppression. 

Thus think the Ryots. Is not their error venial enough ? 
Could better knowledge be fairly expected of them ? 

And is it to be wondered at that sedition should crop out in 
every letter we receive from the indigo districts ? 

If there be any way of removing this feeling it is by enfor- 
cing without mercy the threats and fulfilling without reserve the 
promises contained in the Lieutenant-Governor’s letter we pub- 
lish in another column. ..- 


14 April 1860 
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THE HURKARU ON INDIGO PLANTING 


The presiding genius of the Dacca News of yore is the pre- 
siding genius of the Hurkaru of the present day. We can under- 
stand therefore the reason of our contemporary’s sympathy 
with indigo planting. Indeed it would be unnatural for him to 
take the opposite side in the question, as unnatural as it would 
be for Mr. Wilson to declare erroneously the views advocated 
by the Economist of 1857. But our contemporary goes one step 
in advance of the age. 

While declaring that the planters are on the safe side of 
morality and justice, he avows indigo-planting to be not adverse 
to the spread and spirit of Christianity. We do not understand 
how an oppressive and overbearing spirit can at all be instru- 
mental to the spread of a religion which professes to reconcile 
the fierceness of the wolf and the meekness of the lamb, and 
whose principal aim seems to be the encouragement of that 
spirit of benevolence which says that we should do unto others 
as we would that others should do unto us. Our contemporary’s 
views, even when scanned by neutral eyes, are wholly anti- 
Christian, and as such prove that the master-principle that 
guides him is based, not on the foundation of Biblical truth, 
but on the chimeras of an overwrought imagination jaundiced 
by the vitiating humours of prejudice. 

The Hurkaru of the present day knows more of the planting 
system, its evils and its oppressiveness, than any other writer 
on the Calcutta press. So far as we are aware, and so far as he 
has himself allowed us to know, he has no longer any personal 
interest to serve in screening the real nature of the thing : If he 
chooses he can help to expose the gigantic system of fraud and 
tyranny against which the ryots have risen. Can he not for 
one raise himself to the idea of performing a duty which no- 
body can better perform than himself ? 

14 April 1860 
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BABOO SIBKISSEN BANERJEA’S CASE 


The native community of Calcutta have been taken to task 
for manifesting some sympathy with the fate of Baboo Sibkissen 
Banerjea, and for stirring to obtain a mitigation of it, if a 
reprieve be impossible to be had. At the hazard: of being set 
down for a genuine Macaulay’s Bengallee, we would beg leave 
to put in a word for the native community, and by the way for 
the condemned man. But first a word for our contemporaries. 
We charitably believe that much of the indignation vented forth 
by our contemporaries of the press is that unmitigated hypo- 
crisy which is perhaps the only form of tribute paid by them to 
virtue. ` The second word for ourselves. We modestly believe 
ourselves to be always an exponent of second social ethics— 
witness our conduct in reference to the indigo himself. Lastly 
for the native community. Sibkissen never was popular with 
them. It is firstly, a strong doubt as to his guilt ; secondly, the 
circumstance of his guilt having been found for him bya 
Calcutta jury ; thirdly, the undue severity of his punishment— 
amounting as it virtually does to transportation for life ; and 
fourthly, the character of the prosecutors, that have caused so 
strong a reaction in his favor. They compare the measure of 
his punishment with Prankissen Haldar’s and find the precedent 
overstepped. 

If the European community of Calcutta could move fora 
mitigation of Thom’s punishment, if Watson could find a plea- 
der for mercy in Sir Mordaunt Wells, surely the native commu- 
nity might be excused for stirring to procure the mitigation of 
the punishment of a man guilty of a lesser offence. ... 


14 April 1860 


THE LATE BABOO RAMRUTTON ROY 


On the 15th of this month, Baboo Ramrutton Roy of Nurral 
in Zillah Jessore, breathed his last at the holy city of Benares, 
whither he had gone for the recovery of his health, as his. 
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professional advisers had advised him to do, and to die as his 
own prescience had led him to believe. The death of this gentle- 
man is an event which cannot be lightly passed over in any 
Bengal journal. For years he occupied a position the foremost 
amongst a class whose powers for good and evil make them the 
most important element in the composition of Bengallee society. 
His name was a household word amongst Bengallees of all 
classes from Saugor to the terrai of Bhootan. He had achieved 
feats of enterprise and daring which made the younger race of 
Zemindars in Bengal look up to him with feelings of admiration, 
and to view him in many respects as a model to be studied and 
imitated. He was undoubtedly a representative man. The influ- 
ence he exercised over the fortunes of millions of his fellow- 
subjects was such as few of his sovereign’s subjects have been 
permitted in these days to enjoy. This influence he wielded for 
years with uninterrupted success, in defiance of law and autho- 
rity, and in spite of the jealousy and opposition of powerful 
-enemies, both official and non-official. There was an interest 
about the character of the deceased Baboo which made his 
countrymen almost forget his faults—grave as the latter were. 
Baboo Ramrutton Roy was born in his native village of Nur- 
ral at the commencement of this century. At sixteen he lost his 
father, and came into the possession of the extensive estates 
acquired by means which need not be scrutinized by his grand- 
father, a servant of the Natore family. His father had appointed 
a private tutor to instruct him in English, but he himself evin- 
ced a decided preference for his vernacular and the Persian lan- 
guage of which he ultimately become a finished student. From 
-the time he was called upon to manage his affairs he manifested 
that vigor of will and strength of resolution which made him 
what he was in after years. “Anarchy” in his earlier years pre- 
vailed in the districts with which he was connected in a greater 
degree than even now. The strong hand and the firm will car- 
ried everything before them. Rutton Roy was just the man for 
the times. A few bold coups settled his reputation. Enemies 
learnt to fear him. In one night an indigo factory, notorious 
‘for its audacity and oppression, was razed to the ground, and 
ithe cleaned field the next morning presented the appearance of 
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a young cocoanut orchard. Armies of club and spearmen were 
doing at one time his bid on the shores of the Bay of Bengal 
and the confines of Dinagepore. The tenantry of his own estates 
were taught to know no second master. The tenants of his nei- 
ghbours viewed him alternately as an apostle of deliverance and 
of vengeance. In later days indeed, the brave spirit had drop- 
ped. Ill-health and domestic disputes had brought down the 
fire which in earlier day enabled Rutton Roy to sit up for nights 
together to hear petitions from his ryots, organize fights and 
arrange law suits. But the old spirit still burnt within him, and 
but two years ago, on the occasion of a wedding in the family, 
his servants received instructions to meet the interference of the 
most powerful police in Bengal with the spear and pistol. 

The future historian of Bengal, if he condescends to notice 
its social features during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
will feel an obligation to explain to his readers how under a 
British Government a private subject could domineer over milli- 
ons, in power more than sufficient to satisfy the cravings of the 
most ambitious despot. If he arrive at the truth he will no doubt 
ascribe the fact to the full development of a strong personal 
character overpowering the influences of weak constitutional 
forms. 

In private life, Baboo Rutton Roy was all that can win res- 
pect. Asa husband, a father, a relation, a friend and a citizen 
his conduct was exemplary. He was rigid in the performance 
of his domestic duties, liberal in his donations, steadfast in his 
engagements, and true to those who reposed confidence in him. 
From his earliest age he was severely austere in his habits, and 
this trait in his character, coupled with his strong religious con- 
victions which bordered on bigotry, that made him the greatest 
hater of frivolousness that was to be met with in his time. He 
was an accomplished man, winning in his manners and aboun- 
ding in the charities of life. It was a combination of all these 
-qualities which earned him, 

“A name at which districts grew pale”, 
and made his life a series of incidents which well might, 

“Point a moral or adorn a tale.”... 

28 April 1860 
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THE INDIGO DISTRICTS 


We have in another place pointed out the importance of 
watching the mode in which the Ryots? Coercion Law is worked. 
We think we can best help the authorities in the execution of 
this task by giving publication to authentic accounts of proce- 
edings that seem to be in violation of that law. To that end we 
have made arrangements for procuring information from 
almost all parts of the indigo districts We shall take every 
care that these accounts be such as to merit reliance. We 
scarcely need say that we shall be ready to receive communi- 
cations on this head from all parties who think fit to address us 
on the subject. We have received the following communication 
from Krishnaghur : 

“The officers placed in Damoorhoodah, Hardee, and Jessore 
to adjudicate indigo suits under the new law are conducting 
themselves in the most irregular, and unlawful manner. They 
cause to be arrested about 20 of the headmen in every village, 
and ask them it they would sow indigo _ If the ryots say “no”, 
they are immediately put into Hajut confinement, and told that 
they are sentenced to 3 months imprisonment and a fine of 109 
rupees to Government, with 20 rupees damages for the planters 
for every biggah of land which is marked against their name in 
the factory books. Within the guard room these poor fellows 
are subjected to the bad treatment of their guards who are well 
paid by the planters to annoy the ryots. At first the prisoners 
suffer these indignities with patience, but after the lapse of two 
or three days continual bad treatment, their courage gives way 
and they beg for mercy, when they are told that if still they 
would sow indigo they would be released, in the generality of 
cases they adhere to their refusal, but the few who consent are 
immediately set at liberty on their filing a deed of Razeenama. 
The planters and with them the Magistrates first thought that 
by executing warrants on a few rich headmen, such as the Jawar- 
dars of Chooadangah, the Chatterjeas of Doorgapore, the Mow- 
licks of Joyrampore, the Zemindars of Sudderpore &c., and: 
causing them to dance attendance at the courts, they would. 
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succeed in terrifying the whole ryot population into submission, 
but they soon found out their sad mistake, for although the 
Jessore Magistrate put Grish Mowllick into jail on the frivolous 
excuse of pending investigation into the sufficiency of the bail: 
which he has been ordered to furnish, and the Damoorhoodah 
officers sentenced Kuffee Loody Jawadar, who is a large talook- 
dar and the richest man in this part of the country, to six months 
imprisonment, with a fine of 200 rupees and in default to six 
months more, and although the authorities have frightened away 
every body from acting as the ryots’ mooktear by putting Teetoo 
Chatterjea who was earning ‘his livelihood by serving the ryots. 
as their mooktear into jail for six months more, if unable to pay 
200 rupees as fine ; still the ryot fraternity are as stubborn as: 
ever. They would rather go to jail and see their houses and 
property sold to satisfy the revenge of the planters, than sow 
indigo. 

Thus baffled in their endeavours to make the new law an 
effectual instrument in sapping the foundation of the ryots’ re- 
solve, the magistrates have invented a new mode of harassing. 
them into obedience. They have given strict orders on their 
subordinates to prevent the ryots from cultivating and sowing. 
their lands, with paddy or any, other sort of grain, until they’ 
consent and do actually sow indigo. In some places the ryots- 
offered resistance to such an unlawful order, but they have been 
arrested and sent to the magistrate who will very likely make 
them taste the Laldighy water of the Nuddea Jail, for three 
months for this breach of his order. The ryots can no more 
resist, for it has been circulated that the cavalry will cut, and 
the Goorkhas shoot down every man who will be found 
ploughing his lands unless with the magistrate’s order ; and the: 
bullocks will furnish beef to the Sahebs and Gorahs, who are, it 
is said, very much in want of that article. The above is a fact and 
no jest. The ryots are thus prevented from ploughing and other- 
wise preparing their lands, although the season is far advanced. 
and high-time that they should do so for the ensuing crops.” 

The following is an account of a specific act of abuse ofi 
power which seems to call for stringent notice. 


9:13 s 
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“The ryots of Narainpore, a village under the jurisdiction of 
Thanna Bagdaw, Zillah Nuddea, having been long and systema- 
tically oppressed by the factory at Illismaree belonging to Mr. 
Larmour, resolved with the ryots of other villages not to culti- 
vate indigo any further, unless a fair and adequate remunera- 
tion for their labors was paid ; the factory people seeing them- 
selves at danger, or rather considering their purses at stake, 
threatened the ryots, and began to mark their paddy fields for 
indigo ; whereupon the ryots applied on the 22nd Choitro last, 
to the magistrate, Mr. Herschel, for protection, who gave them 
to understand that they would’ find ready protection at the 
hands of the police officers, if their unwillingness to cultivate 
indigo should be attended with any serious consequences. The 
ryots being satisfied with the magistrate’s order returned to their 
respective homes. On the evening of the 26th of the same 
month there happened to be a shower of rain ; but what must 
have been the disappointment of the poor ryots, who were cer- 
tain of receiving protection from the police-officers, when they 
saw in the morning of the 27th, the Naib-Daroga of the Ma- 
heshpore Farree, Jodoo Biswas the notorious Dewan of Mr. 
Larmour, and the ameen of the factory, with 50 or 60 Lattyals, 
coming to Narainpore, and telling them, that according to a 
certain perwanna of the Government they were required to cul- 
tivate indigo The ryots asked the Naib-Daroga to furnish them 
with a copy of the perwanna which authorized him to compel 
them at their unwillingness to cultivate indigo. At which showers 
of abuse were heaped on the principal ryots of the village for 
their impertinence. The villagers, notwithstanding the ill-treat- 
ment they received at the hands of the police, remained firm in 
their resolution not to cultivate indigo, letting the police-officer 
know, that they would rather be punished aceording to the law, 
and that they would like to receive punishment at the hands of 
the higher authorities. 

The Naib-Daroga and the factory people, finding their 
threats of no avail, went away, and after a few (sic) returned 
with one Ishan Chunder Mozoomdar, the head-amla of the 
Mollahatee factory, belonging to the same concern, and the 
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Daroga of Thanna Assaro, who once more told the ryots to 
sow, but on their refusal, they ordered the Jattyals to bind 
them, gave them a good thrashing and took them towards the 
factory ; and as for the ryots who were absent, the Dewan of 
the factory ordered his men to enter their house and bring 
their females, in case they themselves do not appear. No 
sooner were these orders passed than they were promptly atten- 
ded to. The ryots who were ready to sacrifice their lives rather 
than their honor, considering silence in such circumstances as 
indicative of cowardice, rose up and caught two of the ruffians 
who had the audacity to enter into their zenana apartments ; 
the police-oflicers apprehending some rupture of a serious kind, 
allowed the ryots to go away; the ryots on the other hand 
gave up the two /attyals whom they had apprehended to the 
Daroga, considering it illegal to punish them themselves. After 
which the ryots held a meeting, at which it was resolved 
that 4 ryots should go with a written petition from the ryots to 
Bongong, in order to inform the Deputy Magistrate of the treat- 
ment they had received at the hands of the police and the 
factory. The Police-officers apprehending the seriousness of 
the charge that was going to be brought against them made a 
report to the Deputy Magistrate, intimating that the ryots have 
been forming combinations, and disobeying the orders of the 
police and sent this report by horse-dawk, so as to reach Bon- 
gong, before the silly ryots could manage to do so. The Deputy 
Magistrate on receiving this report set out for Illismaree with a 
few men of the Police Corps, and arrived before evening on the 
28th Choitro last. It may be here necessary to mention that 
this officer came directly to the factory, and there took his tiffin 
with Mr. Cock, the superintendent. After a little refreshment 
the Deputy Saheb summoned 2 of the head ryots named Ruiton 
Biswas and Moneeruddee Biswas, who finding this opportunity 
of representing before this officer fully the conduct of the 
Police-officers towards them, gladly appeared. The Saheb, 
then putting them some questions, ordered them to be confined 
in the Jautghur of the factory. A few hours after evening the 
Deputy Saheb, accompanied by Mr. Cock, Jodoo Biswas, 
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the Jemadar of the factory named Pyrag, and some others, 
entered at the desire of Jodoo Biswas, the house of a ryot 
named Bycunto Nauth Ghose, Bycunto a few months previous 
was desired by Jodoo Biswas to forge some Kobooleuts, but 
on his indignantly denying to perform so base an action 
Jodoo became mightily displeased with him. Considering the 
present to be the fittest opportunity, Jodoo Biswas gave 
vent to his concealed rage, and finding Ramdhone Ghose, the 
father of Bycunto, sleeping over a chest, drageed him out, and 
asked where his son was ; he replied that Bycunto was a Tehsil- 
dar of a Zemindar at Allunpole and was not at home. But 
Jodoo Biswas not believing him, ordered his men to make the 
old man a prisoner, and then he himself entered by force into 
the room, where the females had concealed themselves, and 
insulted the innocent women. After which the Deputy Saheb 
went to the house of every ryot, at the dictates of Jodoo, and 
brought with him the head-ryots of Narainpore, Modunpore, 
and Badaykhapoor, and kept them confined in the factory for 
3 days; during which time they were continually advised by 
him to cultivate, but they not submitting, were despatched for 
the Nuddea Jail. Two of the ryots named Mizzan Biswas and 
Ramdhone Ghose, with whom the Superintendent bore good 
terms, were released, and the rest, seventeen in number, were 
sent to the Nuddea Jail, with a false charge of breach of indigo- 
contracts.” 

The Jessore Magistrates continue in their former line of 
action. A correspondent says, 

“Sir,—Our correspondent Chassa has informed you of the 
doings of Messrs. Skinner and Molony at Jessore, and of their 
conduct towards the helpless and suffering ryots. It is notori- 
ous that men of respectability of the Nuddea district have 
by scores been dragged to the Jessore Courts on groundless 
charges preferred by Mr. Mears and his agents, and there 
subjected to torture and indignities of every description. It is 
not the first time that these magisterial outrages are complained 
of. They have appeared in hundreds of documents presented 
to the authorities and the papers. As an additional proof of 


ae 
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the unheard of judicial misconduct of the Jessore magistrates, 
I annex a copy of a letter addressed by Mr. Herschell to the 
Jessore magistrate from which the public will be able to judge 
that it is not the lie-loving ungrateful natives alone that have 
obtained an insight into the motives and principles of action of 
the Jessore magistrates. It is high time for the authorities to 
investigate at once into the conduct of the Jessore authorities, 
and to remove them from the district, pending enquiry into 
their actions.” 

No. 289 of 20th April 1860. 

To the Magistrate of Jessore. 

“Sir—1 have this day received a demi-official note from 
Mr. Maclean in which he mentions that the head men of Joy- 
rampoor have agreed to sow or settle in 4 days on return to the 
magistrate of Jessore where they are in attendance. 

2nd—With present summary process open to the factories 
for compelling the ryots to sow, it is but right that I should 
warn you of the use to which your authority is being putin 
another district. 

3rd—I should and that once before this ryots have petitio- 
ned me to the effect that Mr. Mears was in the habit of lodging 
complaints in your court against residents in this district. As 
it appeared that the ground of action lay in your district, I 
referred them to yourself. 

4th— What the ground of action in the present instance is I 
do not know, but the object of it evidently is to coerce the Joy- 
rampore ryots in sowing. As residents in this district, I trust 
you will not permit them to be intimidated any further by 
similar threats, resting on the orders of your Court.” 

(Sd) W.J. Herschell, 
Magistrate Nuddea, 


28 April 1860 
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THE INDIGO COMMISSION 


The composition of the Indigo Commission has been settled, 
It is to consist of Mr. Seton-Karr for president and Mr. R. 
Temple, the Revd. Mr. Sale, Mr. W. F. Fergusson and Baboo 
Chundermohun Chatterjea for members. The two last named 
gentlemen have been nominated at the request of the Lieute- 
nant Governor by the Indigo Planters’ Association and the 
British Indian Association respectively. 

Great credit is due to the Government of Bengal for the 
judgment it has evinced in the formation of this Commission. 
No interest that is concerned in the questions the Commission 
will have to decide remains unrepresented in it. The Govern- 
ment appoints individuals trusty and in whose impartiality and 
ability it reposes special confidence in order that the whole 
truth and the bare truth, which alone it cares for, may be elici- 
ted. It also appoints a member of the Missionary body, a class 
which has always manifested a lively concern for the welfare of 
the ryots. The indigo planters are represented by one who is 
qualified by position, ability and complete sympathy with them, 
to guard their interests. Baboo Chundermohun Chatterjea, if 
he does not exactly represent the ryots, fitly, represents those 
orders of the native population which in the present case have 
made the ryot’s cause their own. The verdict of any majority 
ina Commission so constituted would carry weight with the 
public both here and in England. On such points as they will 
be unanimous, their recommendations will be irresistible. 

Unanimity on all points is, of course, not to be expected 
from a body so composed. With the single exception of Mr. 
Temple perhaps, the members go to their task with formed 
opinions. They go to make a compromise among themselves, 
and they will institute enquiries solely with a view to determine 
what amount of his opinion each can be made to yield to the 
rest, under the sanction of public opinion, Speculation, of 
course, has been afloat as to the particular opinions held by the 
members. On which side Mr. Sale and Mr. Fergusson will 
vote is well-known. The'one has put his signature to a petition 
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in favor of the ryots, the other has always taken an active part 
in all political agitations with the indigo planters. The public 
in general very probably believe they know all about Baboo 
Chundermohun Chatterjea’s opinions on the indigo question. 
We may be permitted, however, to state a few facts which may 
make the public think a little differently of the Baboo’s opinions 
than is currently done. Race-antagonism an element no entirely 
out of the question here, is utterly absent in him, and in so far 
he may be taken to be as impartial as the Missionary member. 
His sojourn in England, his extensive association with Europe- 
ans in business as well as in society and a natural independence 
of mind, have wholly divested him of that feeling if ever he 
possessed it. When in 1849 the European community got up 
their agitation against Mr. Bethune’s projects for subjecting 
British-born settlers in the mufussil to the jurisdiction of the 
local courts there was but one native who joined the move- 
ments and that was Baboo Chundermohun. One duty of the 
Commission will be to investigate and report upon the rela- 
tions between the ryot and the zemindar. In this part of the 
question the interests of the Zemindar and the planter will be 
found in a great measure identical. Baboo Chundermohun is 
a Zemindar, and it may be presumed that he will not be found 
a violent supporter of the ryot’s rights. The Baboo managed 
an indigo factory for two years, and may consequently be 
supposed to be thoroughly acquainted with .what are called the 
planter’s difficulties. Of Mr. Seton-Karr’s leanings it is difficult 
to make surmise. He indeed once contributed to the Calcutta 
Review a paper condemnatory of the planting system, and from 
that circumstance as well as from other incidents of his official 
career in the indigo districts it has been inferred that he bears 
a prejudice against the planters. The inference is fallacious if 
we are to judge of Mr. Seton-Karr’s opinions from his procee- 
dings in reference to the well-known Jhigergatcha case which 
occurred some ten years ago. 

The Commission will commence proceedings almost imme- 
diately. It will, for the present, hold its sittings in Calcutta, 
where an office has been hired for it in Kyd Street. Here it is 
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expected the Commission will labour for about two months. 
This arrangement will meet the wishes of the planters who, in 
the apprehension that the Commissioners would at the present 
be undesirable witnesses in the mufussil of the practical working 
of the coercion law, had asked the Lieutenant-Governor to post- 
pone the issue of the Commission to a more convenient date. 

Meanwhile, the coercion act is in full swing. The correspon- 
‘dence we publish from the indigo districts will enable our rea- 
ders to form some idea of the misery it is effecting. Hordes of 
ryots have been put in jail. The punishment, however, has been 
inefficacious for the main purpose of the act, which is to make 
the ryots sow indigo. The tactics have therefore been altered. 
‘The magistrates in the interior are awarding Rs. 20 as compen- 
sation per each biggah of indigo. Mr. Herschell has awarded 
Rs. 19 for the Khal Bauleah concern. The proper damages 
should have been Rs. 8 or 9 per biggah, even according to the 
provisions of this unjust law. A thousand factory bundles in 
‘the most oppressive concern do not, on an average, yield more 
‘than ten maunds of indigo. The price per maund is never more 
than Rs. 250. At this rate, 100 bundles would give Rs. 250 in 
manufactured indigo. Hence taking six factory bundles as the 
‘average produce per biggah, the return yielded per biggah 
would be Rs. 15. Deduct the price of indigo leaf, the cost of 
conveyance, the cost of manufacture, &ca., in amount Rs. 6, 
the remainder Rs. 9. would be the proper amount of damages. 
The above calculation does not take into account unfavorable 
seasons, &ca., and the cost of maintaining a heavy establish- 
ment of assistants, native amlah, lattials, fouzdaree khurcha, 
-&ca., which form no light items in factory expenditure. In the 
Katcheekatta concern, last year, the profits on 19000 biggahs of 
Sultivation was 1,45,000 Rupees This year, the compensation 
to be awarded for the 6,000 biggahs the amount of damages 
would have amounted to 3,80,000, or three times the amount of 
actual profits, The planters have therefore very generally 
‘directed their subordinates not to have any more indigo sown, 
as the amount of compensation will be two or three times the 
amount of profits to be derived. 
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In conclusion, we would direct our attention to a paragraph 
in our indigo correspondence in which allusion is made to the 
‘success which in the midst of all this turmoil has attended the 
efforts of Mr. James Forlong to bring to an end within his 
sphere of influence the troubles that under no doubtful dispen- 
sation of Providence, are now so heavily afflicting the land. The 
personal relations between the gentleman named and one of the 
conductors of this journal have been brought somewhat promi- 
nently to light in a recent official publication. But they need 
not form a bar to the expression in these columns of the praise 
due to one who alone out of many has been able to realize the 
high responsibilities of his position and has had the moral 
courage to act up to them. 

12 May 1860 


MILITARY OUTRAGES 


We have been favored, in common, we believe, with our 
contemporaries, with a copy of the following communication : 

“From E. H. Lushington Esq., Officiating Commissioner of 
the Nuddea Division, to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, —( No. 126. dated the 7th May 1860. ) 

Sir,—In reply to your letter No. 1885 of the 23rd ultimo, I 
have the honor to report, from information I have obtained 
from the officiating Magistrate of Nuddea, that the revolting 
case described under the title of Military Outrages in the 
Hindoo Patriot of the 21st April, was in reality a dispute in the 
Bazar with a woman of ill-fame and some men of the Lahore 
Light Horse, and was unattended with any of the gross cir- 
cumstances set forth by the correspondent of the Newspaper. 
Mr. Herschell reports the conduct of the men in general to 
haye been excellent.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have despaired of teing able to 
write history from the contradictory reports he heard of a brawl 
beneath his own window. Could we give up our trade, we 
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would have given scope to a similar feeling that is creeping 
upon us. We received the report of the outrage in question 
from one on whose statements implicit reliance could be placed. 
We may mention, however, that early in the week we received 
a note from our informant stating that the outrage in question 
had been matter of official investigation and we might expect a 
contradiction of the report he had sent us, at the same time 
requesting us to furnish him with a copy of the contradiction 
in order to enable him to timely verify his statement. We await 
our correspondent’s explanation... 


12 May 1860 


THE INDIGO QUESTION 


Bengal might well be proud of its peasantry. In no other 
country in the world is to be found in the tillers of the soil the 
virtues which the Ryots of Bengal have so prominently dis- 
played ever since the indigo agitation has begun. Wanting 
power, wealth, political knowledge and even leadership, the 
peasantry of Bengal have brought about a revolution inferior 
in magnitude and importance to none that has happened in 
the social history of any other country. They have battled 
with adversaries possessing some of the most formidable ele- 
ments of power. With the government against them, the law 
against them, the tribunals against them, the press against 
them, they have achieved a success of which the benefits will 
reach all orders and the most distant generations of our 
countrymen. And all this they have done by sheer force of 
virtue, by patience, perseverance and fortitude, without com- 
mitting a single crime —almost a single act of violence. 

Already have the oppressors of the Ryots come to feel that 
their system of oppression must cease. They see that the day 
is coming when the Bengal Ryot may not be treated as a serf. 
Howsoever the labours of the Indigo Commission may end, 
they will authoritatively establish that the factory system is a 
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system of enormous fraud, violence and rapine ; the existence 
of which would be an opprobrium to any Government. It is a 
part of that system that the Ryots should give their finest land, 
their strongest oxen, their fullest industry, to the service of men 
whose only claim upon them is that they are unsympathising 
foreigners come to make money amongst them. Itisa part of 
that system that the Ryots should, at the capricious call of 
some men disregardful of divine and amenable to no human 
laws, surrender their means, their persons, their honor, their 
wives and their lives. It is a part of that system that the 
country should be made to give refuge and subsistence to pro- 
fessional rogues, sharpers, bullies, robbers and murderers. It is 
a part of the same system that the most important branch of 
national industry should be repressed, diverted into unnatural 
directions or forced to unproductive purposes. All this indeed 
has long been known ; but the knowledge has hitherto existed 
in a form useless for practical purposes. It remains for the 
Commissions to give the impress of their responsible authority 
to this knowledge. The system will then be no longer able to 
maintain itself for a day. 

The revolution has caused the Ryot community a vast mass 
of suffering. They have been beat, insulted, bound, starved, im- 
prisoned, ousted from home, deprived of their property, subjec- 
ted to every form of oppression one can imagine. Villages have 
been burnt, men carried off, women violated, stores of grain 
destroyed, and every means of coercion has been used. Yet the 
Ryots have not yielded ; they have not ceased to aspire after 
the freedom which they feel to be their birthright and which 
they have been told the law assures them. Let them but suffer 
on a few weeks more, and they will gain their darling object. A 
revolution will have been effected in their social condition, the 
beneficial effects of which will reach all the country’s institu- 
tions. The defects of our laws, the vices of our courts, the 
inefficiency of the police, the oppression systematically prac- 
tised by some classes, and the general prevalence of anarchy 
will have been exposed in a manner never hitherto made—in 
a manner which will make reform inevitable. ... 


19 May 1860 
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THE LATE BABOO DWARKYNAUTH TAGORE 


Last Wednesday’s Hurkaru published an editorial on the 
‘indigo question which contained the following paragraph : 

“The Commission is directed to enquire into the connection 

between the planter and landholders. Will they open up the 
‘proceedings in the cases arising between Ramrutten Roy, the 
Paul Chowdries, Dwarkynauth Tagore and other lesser Zemin- 
dars, and show the enormous sums which these men have 
wrestled, not from the planters, but from the ryots, the price of 
whose plant was diminished by the sums which these unscru- 
pulous men were enabled by our corrupt courts and weak and 
timid Government to extort from European planters whom it 
‘has ever regarded with an evil eye ? 

We have been requested by the friends of the late Baboo 
Dwarkynauth Tagore to solicit of our contemporary that he be 
good enough to state specific particulars respecting the cases in 
“which the Baboo practised the extortion alluded to by our con- 
temporary. We believe the editor of the Hurkaru will not dis- 
pute the reasonableness of this call or his obligation to prom- 
ptly and honestly respond to it. The imputation he has made 
is upon adead man. He therefore runs no legal risk in giving 
it a form which may enable those who feel an interest in the 
preservation of the deceased’s memory from undue calumny to 
Set it or their own convictions aright. 

The above paragraph is written under a sense of duty sti- 
mulated by the promptings of friends. The writer wishes to 
add one dictated by a sense of duty alone. The writer has long 
since come to the conclusion, rather a cynic one, that the best 

“Way to earn hatred is to oblige. Everyday’s experience teaches 
that. But the incidents of Baboo Dwarkynauth Tagore’s life 
afford much more than the average date to support the theory. 
Few men have availed themselves of their opportunities to do 
favours than did Baboo Dwarkynauth Tagore. The numbers 
he helped to save away from the Insolvent Court, the numbers 
who owed him their subsistence in life and rise in it, the num- 
‘bers who borrowed, dined, drank, enjoyed and got places at 
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his expense and through his well-used influence, were consi- 
derably larger than it generally falls to the lot or in the power 
of a private individual to benefit in those several ways in any 
ordinary number of years. Yet few names —we should say,. 
memories —have had more detractors than that of Dwarkynauth 
Tagore. It was certainly a thing to be expected. 

The relations which subsisted between’ the late Baboo 
Dwarkynauth Tagore and the present editor of the Hurkaru are 
better known to the public than perhaps the editor thinks. The- 
confirmation of his theory the writer finds in Wednesday’s- 
Hurkaru will remain unshaken till he finds in one of its next 
week’s issues a response to the call now made.” 

19 May 1860 


IRAS ET VERBA LOCANT 


Iras et Verba Locant.—We have heard of “cutting blocks. 
with razors”, as indicative of the skill wherewith shrewd in- 
tellects can separate, under their proper aspects, the discrete 
divisions of a massive difficulty in argument or in politics ; but 
it was reserved for the community of Calcutta—at least such 
of them as, having nothing better to attend to, can afford to 
wade through the dreary platitudes of the Hurkaru— to witness 
the application of the adage in the inverse process, that is to 
say, the attempt to cut through razors with blocks of uncom-- 
mon gravity. Throughout the past fortnight the Hurkaru has 
exemplified the process we refer to, by running his head against 
what the Englishman styles the “indigo blue book”, but what 
our contemporary facetiously insists on calling the “indigo 
purple book”. 

Tt is not our intention to enter here upon a review of the 
brochure, about the external hue of which our sages of Hare- 
Street are at issue. Of that issue we can simply afford to re- 
mark, that the minds which can amuse themselves, and struggle 
to amuse others, with such puerile pleasantry as discussions on. 
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the outward colouring of that publication, considering the seri- 
ous nature of its contents, are rendered simply contemptible in 
‘the eyes of all men who feel any real interest in the Ryot vs 
Planter question. 

We would confine our remarks to a word on the suicidal re- 
creations to which the daily press of Calcutta in general, and 
the Hurkaru in particular, are accustomed to betake themselves. 
Not that as a matter of even passing moment those recreations 
possess the slightest interest for us ; if we deem them worthy of 
a passing notice, it is solely because of the instruction they 
afford. At a time when complaints of the impo ence of the 
Anglo-Indian press as a representative agent, are not only 
general, but frequent and clamorous, it is instructive to observe 
what a blissful ignorance appears to prevail in the minds of 
public writers regarding the fact, that it is their writings which 
have brought them into contempt, and placed them beyond 
the chance of even a “common hearing from the common 
herd”. 

Unfortunately for the interests of indigo-planters, Mr. 
Forbes, the present editor of the Hurkaru, claims connexion 
with that body. Unfortunately for the interests of the Anglo- 
Indian press, Mr. Forbes claims connexion with it. One result 
only can accrue both to that body and that press, from that 
unfortunate connexion ; and that result is simply ruinous to all 
concerned in its denouement. 

The Hurkaru, under its present tutelary deity is a ne plus 
ultra partizan of certain stereotyped interests ; for these all the 
verbiage he has at command, and all the powers of reflection 
which he has not, are alike bespoken. Gamblers and specula- 
tors may safely wager ten to one that each successive issue of 
our contemporary will contain a lengthy article, as teeming 
with vituperation and characteristic vulgarity, as it is void of 
the smallest shadow of reason, against either the civil service of 
India, the sudder courts, or the ryots of Bengal. When he takes 
up a subject it is not to do full justice to two sides of a 
question ; it is on the contrary to find out everything he can 
find out, and if there is no room for discovery, then to invent 
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whatever he can invent, in support of certain settled convic- 
tions which are ever uppermost in his thoughts. 

We would not remove Mr. Forbes from the press of Calcutta; 
he is safe here than he could possibly be in a more isolated 
position ; besides which he is a source of amusement to all who 
are wise and wary enough to attach the proper amount of 
importance (if we may so desecrate the world) to his inane 
eccentricities. But we must not dignify with the name of a 
journal, a publication which abounds in vulgarities equalling 
those of the late comus, and surpassing those of the free 
American press. 

The Englishman is a shade better than the Hurkaru ; that is 
to say, while the latter never even pretends to throw a gloss of 
justice or courtesy over tirades that might be measured by the 
yard, the former sometimes does. Nevertheless his passion 
“and his eloquence”, too, are kindly hired out to certain 
interests, which he is prepared to support at the expense of 
truth and reason, and whatever he may possess in the way of 
reputation. It is no wonder then that not only Mr. Dove, but 
everyone who wishes to preserve a character for sanity, “does 
not notice editorials’—such editiorials as emanate from Hare 
Street at least ; no wonder then, that the callisthenics and the 
perorations and exordiums of our daily press are regarded as 
the forensic pleadings: of hired counsel, of whom the Roman 
adage shrewdly affirms, “‘iras et verba locant.”... 

19 May 1860 


INDIGO COMMISSION 


A Corresponuent of the Hurkaru thinks it a great hardship 
that Zemindars don’t grant away their estates in izarahs and 
putnees without peshgee or pun or salaamee. It is hard that 
free-born Britons should not be able to carry on “lawful 
business” without paying these things. There it is :—your 
genuine Anglo-Saxon verily believes that he has a right to your 
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best of all kinds, and that it is positively wrong to ask of him 
the quid pro quo. 

The Hurkaru publishes the judgment of Mr. L. Jackson in 
the appeal of the Banerjea who having been decoyed by Mr. 
Deputy Magistrate Walker of Serajgunge into his house, was 
thrashed by Mr. Barry before the Deputy himself, and then 
charged by the latter with offering him a bribe. The Judge 
finds the charge baseless, and ironically sympathises with the 
Deputy for the “annoyance which an insult must have caused 
him”. 

We beg to call the attention of our readers to an advertise- 
ment in which the Indigo Commission call for evidence and in- 
formation on the subject of their enquiry from all who can 
give it. - 

The public were rather startled yesterday by the publication 
in the Englishman of some evidence given before the Indigo 
Commission by one Issur Bose, which was as thorough-going 
on the side of the planters as they Mr. Forbes himself could 
give. The Englishman today clears up the mystery by explaining 
that Issur Bose was a misprint for W. G. Rose. 

A Correspondent of the above journal gives the following 
account of the blessing which tea-planting is already conferring 
on Assam. “‘It is a great pity that a few individuals, by pur- 
suing a wrong-headed policy, should damage not only their 
own, but the interests of others. Apprehensive of losing their 
labourers, they try every expedient to retain them, and forget- 
ting occasionally that they pass the bounds of justice, they 
succeed in causing them to imbibe so great a dread of factories 
in general, that they seldom return for service if they once suc- 
ceed in reaching their own. country again. It was only a short 
time ago, that the assistant in charge of an Ecclesiastical (?) 
Tea concern, hearing that his men intended revisiting their 
houses on the lapse of their agreements, resolved on preventing 
them by incarceration within his own tea godown, in trying to 
escape from which two or three unfortunates were discovered, 
and after receiving a severe flagellation were complained against 
for breach of contract in the court, and although it was disco- 
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vered their period of service, (reckoning from a date in one year 
to a corresponding one in the other) had expired, yet as they 
had been sick for some days in each month it was considered 
that the year should extend to 365 bona fide working days (in 
their case about 14 months). By this despicable device the poor 
wretches received imprisonment for different periods, and the 
acute assistant, at the expense of others, may be said to have 
made political capital for advancement with his employer.” Is 
this sort of ruffianism essential to the success of all Anglo-Saxon 
enterprise ? Is it essential to the success of planting whether 
indigo or tea? Is it essentially necessary to the development 
of our resources ? 

A Correspondent of the Hurkaru gives in irony the follow- 
ing results of an analysis of a cake of Indigo : 


Analysis 
Human Blood ny. sits un 68.15 
Unhallowed connexion ov S 12.97 
Violence and fraud ... a a 10.13 
Old balances as ae si 8.47 
Cash ue ws oe 0.25 
Honesty iva ues ae a trace 


99.97 


We believe that the experiments of the Indigo Commission 
will lead to something very similar. The only additional ingre- 
dient that will probably be detected is disrespectable journalism. 

The Hurkaru hears that the Lieutenant-Governor has recom- 
mended to the Government of India that an allowance of ten 
rupees per diem be given to those members of the Indigo 
Commission who are not in the service of the Government and 
that an office establishment of about 500 Rupees per mensem 
be sanctioned for six months, within which time, the Commis- 
sioners may finish their labours, and submit their reports. We 
understand that the recommendation has been attended to.”... 


26 May 1860 
9:14 
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POLITICAL ASPECT OF BENGAL 


For the educated and more intelligent classes of the native 
community of Bengal there is not at present another subject of 
_ more serious consideration than the agitation in the Indigo 
district. Whenever and wherever two such persons meet, the 
proceedings of the magistrates, the planters and the ryots in 
those districts are sure to form, among other things, topics of 
an absorbing discussion. And need we tell our readers that 
the intelligence which transpires in the course of these conver- 
sations, throws the little group of talkers into raptures or indig- 
nation, good or sad mutterings, as it tells of the ryots’ or the 
planters’ success ; of the fairness or partiality of a magistrate 
or a commissioner ? All this is not the effect of race-antagon- 
ism, as some of our contemporaries and many of our fellow- 
residents would have it, but they are the natural ebullitions of 
human feeling in favor of an oppressed and trodden-down class, 
and against a class of domineering and extortionate tyrants. 
The ryots hate the ptanters more because they are tyrants than 
because they belong to a foreign race, and happy indeed are we 
to make that even in the Bengali bosom energy has not left its 
seat, that outraged feelings, however long they may chafe under 
the bit, will at last find vent in a formidable shape, though it be 
in Bengal, and that even an indolent wretch of a Bengali has 
the will and the power to assert man’s dearest rights. Who 
could have dreamt, only a few months ago, that these trembling 
rustics of an enervating clime would have dared to go such 
lengths against their but-yesterday all-powerful oppressors. 

Nevertheless, this has been done, and the cravens who used 
to bolt at the mere sight of a white face have had the courage 
to enter into combinations which the united power of their 
planter-opponents and their magistrate-enemies has been un- 
able to crush. The men who waited cringingly on the steps of 
the factory bungalow have been permitted to enter the govern- 
ment palace in a body, ascend the stairs, behold halls their 
wildest fancies never drew, and deliver their petitions into the 
hands, as they must have supposed of the “Lord Saheb” him- 
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self. In some of their sojourns to Calcutta these brave rustics 
were attended by their wives and daughters. Would that some 
of our high-crested rulers were there, to see them, when return- 
ing to their homes, narrate with grinning mouths and wondering 
looks their fortunate adventure of a visit to the noble Lord’s 
residence ; to see how mùch can kindlier conduct and less 
supercilious treatment accomplish towards filling their minds 
with assurances of the protection and good faith of the govern- 
ment. Yet more: The enthusiastic and desperate resolve 
which has led the ryots to prefer the privations of imprisonment 
and the uncertainties of the future to touching the cursed Indigo 
seed is truly amazing. Some thousands of them have been 
crowded together into jails, whose walls, according to their 
enemies’ accounts, are ready to burst. They and their families 
have been subjected to all manner of insults, yet they, in spite 
of present sufferings and the prospect of a long imprisonment 
and heavy fines, resist obstinately the repeated urgings of the 
magistrate, the collector, the judge and the commissioner to 
sow indigo at least for this season. 

This conduct of the ryots has taught two lessons, —the one 
to our rulers and the other to our countrymen. The former 
have learnt not to reckon too confidently on the passive 
patience of the Bengallee ; and our countrymen have learnt that 
if India is ever to improve in her political condition, it will be, 
not indeed by the force of arms, but by the united will and in- 
flexible determination of her sons never to yield their lawful 
rights to the voracious rapacity and insolent hauteur of any 
class of oppressors. They have learnt that unflinching perse- 
verance to claim and assert whatever belong to them, by 
natural or legal justice, as creatures of the same creator or as 
subjects of the same sovereign, is sure in the end to be crowned 
with success. «.- 
26 May 1860 
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INDIGO DAMAGES 


If there was one argument which reconciled us to the enact- 
ment of the Ryots’ Coercion Act it was the practical one 
founded on the magnitude of the factory interests at stake. The 
Ryots having overthrown the system of brute force by which 
these interests had been consolidated and were guarded, the 
artificial protection of a special law became necessary to the 
very existence of indigo planting. Those who believed that the 
conduct of the Indigo Planters had forfeited them every claim 
to consideration saw the reasonableness of their being let down 
a little gently. 

The Act, while it gave them temporary security against the 
surging mass of Ryot discontent, gave them time to repent and 
warning to set their house in order. It was in this view no 
doubt that the Government of Bengal consented to special 
legislation on the occasion. But the Planters have not appre- 
ciated the benefit conferred on them. Instead of contenting 
themselves with the protection afforded them by the new law, 
they began to make use of it for aggressive and vindictive 
purposes. We do not allude to the vast mass of perjury and 
forgery brought to play before the Coercion Courts. That 
was inevitable. We refer to the exorbitancy of the damages 
claimed by the planters, and awarded by these courts against 
Ryots who were found defaulters by them. Ten to twenty four 
Tupees a biggah have been claimed, and readily granted, as 
damages accruing from the branch of indigo contracts. It does 
not require any very minute knowledge of indigo planting in 
Bengal to understand the utter improbability of such rates of 
profit in that branch of industry. According to these planters 
and these courts it needs but to cultivate between four and ten 
thousand biggahs of land to ensure an annual income of a 
Jack of rupees. With all their dishonesty and all their oppres- 
sion the factories never achieved such a scale of profits. 

And what has been the effect of these monstrous awards ? 
Enormous misery—misery that will be felt in the next and the 
succeeding generations. The Ryots, unable to pay off their 
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ruthless creditors, have their houses and cattle sold. They are 
sold away for something next to nothing. In very few cases 
indeed have these sales fetched prices enough, we will not say 
to cover their fair value, but even to effect their deliverance 
from prison. They remain in prison to come out of it homeless 
and helpless. The factories are the principal purchasers at these 
sales, and no sooner is a house purchased than the factory 
coolies instantly set to work to demolish it. The women and 
chiidren are rudely driven away, and are often obliged to leave 
many of their things, no grace being allowed, not even time to 
pack up. Sometimes to create a moral effect the thatch is taken 
down to the nearest field and there made a bonfire of. 

Arguing on the principal ground on which the expediency of 
the Coercion Law is rested, namely, the necessity of saving from 
immediate destruction a great interest and much property, what 
are we to say of the far greater interest and far larger mass of 
property which are being destroyed by a tyrannical and unjust 
administration of the law. Can there be any comparison in 
point of represented by the planters and that represented by the 
Ryots ?... 

2 June 1860 


THE ZEMINDAR AND THE PLANTER 


It is amusing to note the tone of virtuous indignation with 
which the indigo newspapers and indigo planters treat the fact 
deposed to by Mr. Sage before the Indigo Commission that 
80,000 rupees was paid by the Katgurrah concern for the 
putnee lease of a property which yielded five thousand rupees 
less rent than the concern stipulated to pay annually to the 
Zemindar. A correspondent of the Hurkaru pondering this 
fact, turning it on all sides, and waxing statistical, lets drop the 
following sage calculations and reflections; 

“The pressure under which Planters labor from the exactions 
of Zemindars is clearly proved by Mr. R. P. Sage’s evidence 
before the commission, published on the 26th. 
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The Katgarrah concern is shown to have paid Rs. 80,000 for 
a Putnee, which at 12 per cent interest would entail an annual 
loss of Rs. 9600. Add to this loss on collections. Rs. 5000, in all 
a loss of Rs. 14,600. 

The cultivation of this concern is, I believe, under 14,000 
Beegahs, and supposing it all to be within this particular Putnee, 
which is unlikely, a tax is put on it by the Zemindar of over 
one rupee per Beegah. How much more advantageous it would 
be for Planters and Ryots if these Rs. 14,600 were given by the 

‘former to the latter instead of helping to swell the too highly 
filled pockets of the extortionate Zemindar. 

If the whole of the Katgarrah cultivation is not within this 
Putnee, it is most probable the Proprietors have been forced to 
secure other Putnees and Ezaras, thereby entailing a further loss 
on the concern, for the sole benefit of the Zemindars, and direct 
injury of those who cultivate Indigo. 

Mr. Sage speaks of this as an especially grievous case, but 
lately higher terms for a Putnee were asked from me, which I 
could not agree to. 

Never a richer morceau was offered to the reader of fasti- 
dious taste. The extortionate Zemindar taking advantage of the 
virtuous necessities of the planter ;—the philanthropic planter 
anxious to distribute unbidden charities to the poor ryots, but 
deprived of the means to do it by the exactions of the Zemin- 
dar ;—the poor ryot, dependent upon the charity of the planter 
and thirstfully longing for the presence among his kind of the 
humane planter ;—all these pictures are raised up after a manner 
which proves the planter a believer in the reality of his creations. 
The force of humbug, we defy any body and every body to 
show, where can farther go. The reader meanwhile sees in the ` 
Zemindar an unwilling bargainer compelled by his necessities to 
give up his lambs to the wolf ; in the planter an unscrupulous 
adventurer who knows that for eighty thousand rupees paid 
down for once he purchases a power that judiciously misused 
will yield him half that sum annually, by means of exactions 
from the ryots which would be otherwise impossible ; and in 
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the ryot the betrayed of his natural protector and the victim of 
the greediest and most unfeeling of tyrants.”... 
2 June 1860 


KEEPING THE DISTRICT QUIET 


The book of Indian fallacies never contained a more impos- 
ing fallacy than that it is the first duty of a Magistrate to “keep 
his district quiet”. It is what they did in the North-Western 
Provinces before the mutinies, and congratulated themselves 
upon having done. There were no affrays in those regions in 
those days. An iron-strong administration kept down all turbu- 
lence of spirit. The prospect was fair, and compared with that 
presented by contemporary Bengal very fair. We now all know 
what lay beneath that seeming quiet, what turbulence brewed, 
what anger seethed under that placid crust. There is nothing 
so deceptive as the still calm produced by a rigidly oppressive 
administration. Bengal which has been noted for its affrays 
passed the crisis without any tribulation. And when there is an 
actual insurrection raging in two or three districts troops are 
withdrawn from the scene, their presence being considered 
unnecessary. The quiet in which the North-Western officials 
kept their provinces before the mutinies was a quiet on a grand 
scale, such alone as could produce the atrocities of the conse- 
quent rebellion. In the districts of Bengal now covered by the 
indigo disturbances, the sort of quiet which the Magistrates had 
hitherto maintained was of a less perfect type- It was occasion- 
ally broken by an affray or a furious lawsuit. Hence the innox- 
iousness of the Bengal rebellion. How the Bengal Magistrates 
keep their districts quiet would at any time form an interesting 
subject of enquiry. At the present time the enquiry is necessary. 
The public should know what sort ofa quiet it was that drove 
the Bengallee ryots into rebellion, and how it was kept. The 
evidence of Mr. Beaufort, Baboo Bejoygovind Chowdry, and 
Moonshee Lutafut Hossain given before the Indigo Commi- 
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ssion, throws light upon the question. Much of what Mr. Beau- 
fort had said in respect to magisterial interference between plan- 
ters and Zemindars, receives confirmation from what was prov- 
ed by the Baboo and the Moonshee. Mr. Beaufort, when Magis- 
trate of Jessore, is known to have been a more active peace- 
maker between the planter and the Zemindar than the gene- 
tality of Magistrates choose to be, and he, in fact, confessed 
as much in his evidence before the Commission. Mr. Beaufort 
said that whenever disputes between planters and Zemindars 
came before him, he advised both parties to make up, and 
prevented possible breaches of the peace by adjusting their 
differences. How these differences were adjusted is not left to 
the imagination, for Mr. Beaufort explained the matter very 
clearly. These differences chiefly arose from the endeavours 
of the indigo planters to extend their territorial rights. They 
would have land, by whatever means it could be had, in form, 
putnee or squatter. This led the land-owner to resist and 
wherever he was a man of some power, to disputes with the 
planter. These disputes would have endangered the peace of the 
district, and Mr. Beaufort considers it his first duty to preserve 
it. He could do it by one way only, by making the land-owner 
give the land to the planter. Moonshee Lutafut Hossain showed 
the documents he produced that Mr. Beaufort had often to use 
persuasions of various other than the gentle kind. Baboo Bejoy- 
gobind Chowdry was told by Mr: Morris that unless he gave his 
land to Mr. Stephenson he would come to harm. Even Ram- 
rutton Roy succumbed to such pressure. A contemporary thus 
alludes to the matter : 

“The intercourse between magistrates and planters, the use 
of factory elephants for shooting excursions, and things of the 
kind, would have been sufficient to create an impression in the 
minds of the lower orders that no justice was to be expected. 
But the magistrates have been guilty of more than this. They 
have used their authority not simply to induce but to compel 
talookdars and others to give leases and putnees of their lands 
to Indigo planters. One instance of this we mentioned. An 
order issued by Mr: Beaufort, when magistrate of Jessore, to 
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‘Lutafut and Khiulafut Hossain, to give their lands in ijarah to 
the planters who sought them, plainly told them that there was 
no other mode of their escaping annoyance. There was no 
alternative for them. And though they sent the original order 
to Lord Dalhousie, that righteous nobleman, who was then 
meditating the annexation of kingdoms, and therefore could 
see no harm ina planter’s annexing a few fields, they received 
no redress. Mr. Beaufort, who was lately summoned before 
the Commission, should have been asked in how many instances 
he issued orders so arbitrary, and by what motives he was 
induced to act beyond his jurisdiction ?” 

The art of keeping the district quiet has, during the present 
disturbances, been practised with great effect by the generality 
of Magistrates located in the indigo districts. The approved 
method was this: The Magistrate took up quarters over-night 
with the planters. In the morning, the ryots of a whole village 
were summoned, and received their sentence of imprisonment— 
factory fashion—in advance of their trial. Two days’ starva- 
tion and cudgelling from the peons brought sound many, and 
they filed razeenamahs. The obstinate few were sent to jail 
after the records of their trial had been made up. The district 
has always enjoyed the pleasures of a well kept quiet, and 
Messrs. Molony and Skinner deserve all the credit which their 
admirers have heaped upon them. 

If the Government of Bengal is not much enamoured of the 
quiet thus kept at the sacrifice of justice and every other consi- 
deration in the indigo districts, it should immediately take steps 
to prevent magisterial arbitration between planters and others 
and magisterial enjoyments of planters’ things. --- 


16 June 1860 
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THE MUNICIPAL COMMISSIONERS OF CALCUTTA 


It was some time ago that we brought to the notice of ihe 
public gross derelictions of duty on the part of this body and 
the flagrant injustice they committed in the course of assessing 
the native quarters of the metropolis. The opening of the pre- 
sent criminal sessions has shown, however, that not content 
with oppressing and rack-renting our native fellow-citizens 
they have also connived at the culpable conduct of their sub- 
ordinates. In the case of “Queen ys Doorga Churn Banerjea”’ 
—a case by the by, the institution of which disgraces some of 
our Calcutta institutions and renders the lives of our fellow- 
subjects insecure—the Grand Jury not only rejected the bill of 
indictment against the prisoner with one voice, but attributed 
the death of the syce “to gross neglect of duty on the part of 
the person or persons in charge of the road where it occurred in 
having accumulated there a large heap of materials for road 
mending.” Here is a case of actual manslaughter that has been 
brought home against the Municipal Commissioners. The case 
of the Dhurrumtollah Road is another instance of their negli- 
gence. The drainage works have been completed over more 
than a sixth part of the street and if Mr. Clark only takes it in- 
to his head, he can clean it of bricks and rubbish, and thus re- 
move the serious inconveniences left of passengers—inconveni- 
ences that will prove intolerable to them in the ensuing rainy 
season. Another instance of their mismanagement is the prac- 
tice not unfrequently resorted to by their subordinates in the 
reparation of roads of throwing a large quantity of rubbish over 
the khoah (which are but large bricks broken into four or five 
parts) to save the cost of breaking these into smaller parts and 
the trouble of frequently rolling them over. But the disadvan- 
tages arising from this are very great to passengers. These roads 
become very dirty and full of filth in the rainy season, and the 
expense incurred in being constantly obliged to subject them to 
reparation is very great. But it is useless to suggest any propo- 
sals to the Municipal Commissioners. They are on principle 
impervious to all these things. So long therefore as they are 
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permitted to draw their salaries quietly and escape with impu- 
nity the commission of grave crimes, so long must we despair 
of having our grievances redressed. But we hope that the 
Lieutenant-Governor will take into consideration the very 
general dissatisfaction which has been caused by the proceed- 
ings of these Commissioners, and institute enquiries with a view 
ascertain whether the municipal affairs of Calcutta cannot be 
entrusted to better hands. 

16 June 1860 


KEEPING THE DISTRICT QUIET AGAIN 


There are probably not a few persons who see in the gra- 
dual extension of the territorial possessions of Europeans in 
Bengal a result of the same law that has driven to a corner the 
aboriginal races of many a continent, and is even at this 
moment maintaining a war between the natives and foreign 
colonists of New Zealand and South Africa. They observe, how 
elsewhere the length and breadth of European habitation has 
increased in spite of the protection which thick woods and 
sterile soils gave to the native inhabitants. They mark, how 
inevitable the progress of the colonist is and the retrogression 
of the aborigine. They know the superior energy and power 
which civilization imparts, and before which the weak efforts of 
astonished barbarians can effect nothing. They therefore con- 
clude that the planter of Bengal adding to his factory lands is 
but a manifestation of an irresistible law of human progress. 

Yet the argument is a grossly fallacious if not a wicked one. 
It is not the superiority of one race over another, of civilization 
over barbarism, it is neither destiny nor prophecy or any of 
those grand causes which mould history that enables the Euro- 
pean planter in Bengal to oust his Bengallee neighbour from his 
land. Had such been the case, the Bengallee population would 
have fallen a victim to the law which has nearly cleared America 
of its aborigines, instead of multiplying at a rate faster than be- 
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fore. European settlers in Bengal would not have complained 
that their number at this date is smaller than it was twenty 
years ago. The area of native agriculture would not have increa- 
sed manyfold more than the land abstracted away by the fac- 
tories. It is not such causes that are working the mischief of 
rendering landed property in the vicinity of European settlers 
so insecure. The sole simple cause is misgovernment, malad- 
ministration of justice, judicial corruption and inefficiency of a 
degree which disorganizes society. We had almost said that 
mere technical defects in our polity were producing effects 
which in their magnitude might almost be ascribed to ethnic 
differences. ... 

23 June 1860 


INDIGO COMMISSION 


Mr. Wise, in his evidence before the Indigo Commission, 
‘denied that he ever kept lattyals in his factories and Zemin- 
daries. The following report proves the quantity of truth in 
that part of his evidence. It is from Mr. Bell, the Assistant 
Magistrate who tried the case. Mr. Bell is now Under-Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal. 

In the villages of Oogeen Calleekaprosad are two strips of 
chur land on which Mr. Wise has for many years cultivated 
indigo. Mr. Wise, with certain co-sharers, held possession of 
these villages as Talookdar. The Zemindar disputed Mr. Wise’s 
Talookdary rights, and obtained their formal annulment by a 
decree of the Sudder Court. In Asheen last, Mr. Wise’s Talook- 
dary rights accordingly ceased, and the Zemindar was formally 
Put in possession of the village, by the Nazir of the Civil Court. 
In relinquishing possession of the village as Talookdar, Mr. 
Wise considered that he will retain possession of the two 
churs, as cultivator. The villagers, who were averse to the 
cultivation of indigo, were of the opposite opinion, They con- 
sidered that Mr. Wise’s connection with the village ceased upon 
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the Zemindar acquiring possession. Hence the present quarrel. 
The villagers on the one side were anxious to obtain the chur 
for themselves. Mr. Wise, on the other hand, was determined 
to retain his possession. Several petitions were presented to 
the Court by Mr. Wise to the effect that the villagers were 
attempting to oust him from his indigo land, which he had for 
a long time cultivated. The Daroga was accordingly ordered 
to see that no one interfered with Mr. Wise in the exercise of 
his just rights, provided that the land was really in h s posses- 
sion. Eventually, the Daroga repaired to the spot, and it was 
in his presence, on the morning of the 10th of March, that the 
present disturbance occurred. A large concourse of Mr. Wise’s 
people, with ploughs, two elephants and a number of lattyals 
marched upon the chur. On reaching the chur, they divided 
themselves into three parties. One party advanced in the direc- 
tion of the Daroga and the police ; another party made a rush 
for the village, while the remainder proceeded to plough the 
land. Immediately after, three houses simultaneously caught 
fire. The villagers came up in a body in the direction of the 
burning houses, and Mr. Wise’s lattyals retreated to the middle 
of the chur. Seeing, however, that the villagers were few in 
number, they returned to the charge. Elephants and lattyals 
advanced, the villagers were driven through the village to an 
open meadow, two men were wounded, and the rest dispersed. 
Mr. Wise’s lattyals there quietly retired, appropriating whatever 
they could lay their hands on, in their retreat. By the orders 
of the Magistrate, I investigated this case upon the spot. In 
forming an opinion on the merits of the case, the following 
points are necessary to be considered. 

1. Upon whom does the respopsibility of this disturbance 
rest ? 

2. By whom were the houses burnt ? 

1. That the villagers were eager to prevent Mr. Wise culti- 
vating the chur is clear enough, but they made no active 
demonstration until Mr. Wise’s people left the chur, and attack- 
ed the village. If Mr. Wise’s men had remained on the chur, 
there would have been no disturbance particularly as the police 
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were on the spot. Mr. Wise’s people provoked the disturbance 
by leaving the chur, and marching upon the village. Moreover, 
if Mr. Wise’s people had not been the aggressors, but had 
merely been acting in self defence, they would not have pursued 
the villagers over a distance of nearly halfa mile. That they 
did so is not only clear from the evidence of the police and the 
other witnesses, but from the circumstantial evidence as well. 
I distinctly traced the foot prints of the elephants from the chur, 
to the meadow where the men were wounded. The responsibi- 
lity, therefore, of the affray, in my opinion, clearly rests with 
Mr. Wise’s people. 

2. I now proceed to consider the 2nd point. It is urged 
in behalf of Mr. Wise, that the villagers themselves set fire to 
the houses, in order to aggravate the charge. This is by no 
means unlikely. Certainly no advantage could result to Mr. 
Wise from the burning of those small huts. Moreover, neither 
the police nor the other independent witnesses could swear, 
that the houses were set on fire by Mr. Wise’s men. The only 
direct evidence on this point is the evidence of the villagers 
interested in this case. On these grounds, I do not consider 
that this part of the charge is proved. The defendants have 
filed a petition in their defence. They object to the evidence 
of the witness taken on the 24th of March, on the ground that 
the former witness could not identify Mr. Wise’s people, and 
that the fact of the present witnesses being able to do so renders 
their evidence suspicious. It is quite true, that the witnesses, 
with one or two exceptions who were examined on the 21st of 
March declared that they would identify no one. But the reason 
of this was clear enough. They had all been that morning to 
Mr. Wise’s cutchery under the plausible pretext of settling their 
“dadun” accounts. These “dadun” accounts had a wonderful 
effect upon the villagers. The men who on my arrival were 
loud in their complaints, now hung back. After waiting pati- 
ently for some time I sent for the two head men of the village, 
and the Zemindar’s Gomashtah, They told me that Mr. Wise’s 
Amlahs, by threats and promises, were doing their utmost to 
hush up the case, and that they had so worked upon the minds 
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of the villagers, that no one dared to give evidence against 
them. I replied that the law would protect them, that such 
excuses could not be attended to, and that I expected the wit- 
nesses to come boldly forward and speak the truth. They pro- 
mised, though with evident reluctance, to do what they could 
in the matter, and in the following day, they produced the wit- 
nesses whose depositions were taken on the 24th of March at 
the thanah. The three defendants now before the court were 
apprehended by the Darogah and his Burkundazes immediately 
after the affray. Their share in the disturbance appears to me 
to have been small. As ryéts of Mr. Wise, they were merely 
there to swell the number of Mr. Wise’s followers. Taking 
part, however, in an unlawful assembly, they have rendered 
themselves liable to punishment. But as they have already 
undergone considerable hardships and annoyance, I content 
myself with sentencing them to the punishment given in column 
eight of the annexed form (viz. one month’s imprisonment with 
labour commutable to a fine of Rs. 15 to be paid within two 
days). The really guilty parties have not as yet been apprehen- 
ded, and I consider it unjust to punish men, who like the present 
defendants were not actively engaged in the disturbance with 
the punishment due to those who promoted and actively enga- 
ged in this affray. Filed with present case is the complaint of | 
Sheik Askar made on the 15th of April. This complaint is 
manifestly false, and I therefore decline to summon any of the 
defendants he enumerates. If Mr. Wise’s people had a different 
version of the story to tell, they should have made their com- 
plaint to me when I was investigating the case upon the spot. 
Moreover, for the reasons above given, I consider that the 
whole responsibility of the affray rests with Mr. Wise, and I 
therefore decline to summon any one of the opposite party. 

May 7th, 1859 H. Bet, A. M. 


30 June 1260 
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THE INDIGO QUESTION 


There is one phase of the indigo question which remains to 
be examined. The complaint of oppression to bitterly urged 
by the ryots against the indigo planters may be louder than but 
it cannot exceed in bitterness, the complaint of a higher class of 
the population as to the extreme insecurity of all property situa- 
ted witbin reach of the factories. The ryots have established 
their point. They have proved to the conviction of the most 
sceptical that they are held in veritable bondage by the owners 
of indigo factories. They have brought forward testimony and 
extorted confessions all tending to prove their side of the 
question. But the land-holders and other men of substance: 
whose rights are daily invaded and violated by the planters have 
yet to make good their accusations. Up to this moment the 
current of evidence has gone rather against them than in their 
favour True, it has been proved that Magistrates, more intent 
upon keeping their districts quiet than vindicating injured rights, 
have interfered by threats to compel landholders to surrender 
their lands to planters for compensation fixed by their de- 
spoilers. It has been proved that the produce of orchards and 
the preseryes of fisheries are as much at the mercy of the 
factory people as the ploughed lands of the ryots or their cattle 
and labour. But the fact has not sunk deep enough in the 
public mind to be productive of any beneficial result. Few 
beyond the circle of those who have made the matter a subject 
of special study have any idea of the magnitude and the enor- 
mity of the evil. Few understand how frail is the tenure upon 
which they hold their landed rights, who are not prepared to 
wage eternal war with an enemy not more greedy than powerful, 
an enemy whom the law of the land scarcely reaches, and whom 
public opinion indemnifies for the breach of all other laws. But 
the men of property who stand in this danger have not made its. 
existence so well-known as it should be, and as it is in their 
power to make it. On the contrary, by their inertness on the 
present occasion, they have allowed sad injury to be done to 
their cause. The evidence before the Indigo Commission teems 
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with assertions to the effect that the Zemindars and other classes 
of landholders systematically misuse their powers to promote 
their gains ; that they alternately sell their ryots and their plan- 
ter-tenants from the basest of motives ; and that they are too 
firmly possessed of their rights to be molested in them. They 
have allowed it to go’ forth that they hold in their hands the 
most efficacious instruments of moulding agricultural industry, 
and that they habitually use these instruments for the most 
selfish purposes. 

Compare these representations with the real fact. Compare 
the pampered, unprincipled, wily, selfish individual pointed by 
the planters with the genuine specimen. The latter, the head of 
some respectable family, trembling for the safety of the little 
estate to which, perhaps, some scores owe their subsistence, 
trembling under the threats of the neighbouring planter and his 
myrmidons, besought for aid by his tenants, who are groaning 
under factory oppression, but powerless to afford any, is as 
different a being from the former as different can be. Conceive 
this helpless man called upon by his planter-neighbour to yield 
up his lands. He ineditates, perhaps, a ht resistance. He 
attempts some. The kind intercession of agistrate, added 
to the allurements of the factory godown, soon puts an end to 
that ; and gladly he makes over his lands tothe developer of 
the soil, in the blissful hope of being allowed to draw a pension 
doled out through manager, assistant, dewan, gomoshta, and ` 
mohurrir. 

The condition of the indigo ryot has excited just sympathy. 
But that of the proprietor of indigo lands is far more deplo- 
rable. The former possesses and has shown powers of resistance, 
the latter has none. «-- 

4 July 1860 
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THE INDIGO COMMISSION IN THE MUFUSSIL 


The Indigo Commission acted wisely in commencing its 
labours at Calcutta and collecting the best part of its evidence 
there, for it is in the metropolis that the largest amount of 
intelligence connected with the matter of its enquiry was avail- 
able. But the country expected it to visit the interior. It were 
to be wished it had thought proper to make a prolonged stay in 
the mufussil. The members probably think they have had 
enough of it at Kishnaghur alone. Had they visited the mufussil 
at the time the Coercion Act was being plied in full force, they 
might have observed enough to have made further enquiry 

unnecessary. The Commission held its “first sitting at Kishnaghur 
on Monday the 9th instant, and it closed on Wednesday, the 
18th, the proceedings embracing a period of nine days only. 
During this period the greater portion of its time was occupied 
in examining the planters of the Nuddea district, all of whom 
have deposed that the present dislike to cultivate indigo is of 
four months’ growth. One day, however, the commissioners 
devoted entirely to examining ryots, most of whom have been 
recently released from jail after paying the high and unreasona- 
ble damages they were cast in under the Coercion Act. On the 
12th instant, Mr. Maclean, the quondam Assistant Magistrate 
of Damoorhooda, was examined before the commission and was 
followed by Mr. Hills of Katcheekatta. Hundreds of ryots 
daily besieged the cutcherry with complaints and petitions. Out 
of them about thirty ryots have been in all examined, but they 
were not allowed to state their grievances to their heart’s 
content. We admit that it was impossible for the Commissioners 
to examine every ryot in detail, and they could not possibly 
manage to ask every one of them the number of questions he 
wished ; yet they could have, at least in justice to the planters 
and the ryots, spent half the number of days they were at 
Kishnaghur in examining the former, and the other half in 
examining the latter. The ryots stated their grievances in a tone 
which moved the whole audience. They were told by the 
President that the Commissioners could not dispense justice, 
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nor were they in a position to interfere with the decisions of 
the Magistrates that had been passed on their cases. 

It was most amusing to see how the planters were acting to 
make the most of the Commissioners’ visit. On the 4th instant, 
ten ryots were sent in by a planter who is well-known as the 
white sheep in the flock, to prove that indigo was profitable to 
them, and that they had no oppression to complain of. Two of 
these ryots were examined, and they totally broke down under 
the examination. We can assure the public that the second 
witness, named Monshad Mundul has closer connection with 
the factory than a common cultivator has, and that he several 
times appeared as plaintiff and witness in the Thannas on 
behalf of his master. We are also assured that a certain respect- 
able witness was in a position to state on oath to the same 
effect, and he spoke as much to two of the Commissioners, but 
the question possibly was not put through oversight. The 
Commission examined-on the 1¢th instant Mr. George Mears 
of the’ Lokenathpore concern, whose examination took almost 
the whole of that day, and who spoke in a manner not 
quite creditable to his reputation in the planting world, for 
he admitted that at present indigo does not pay the ryot owing 
to the great rise in the price of articles of ordinary consumption, 
and particularly of rice ; but at the same time he did not forget 
to add that if the ryot paid as much attention to the growth of 
indigo as he does to that of paddy he would certainly make 
indigo profitable to himself. Mr. Mears was also very careful 
to state, what some of his brother planters have also done, that 
he has established many schools and dispensaries for the benefit 
of his ryots, that he protects them from the oppression of the 
mahajun and the police, and that he lends money to his ryots 
when they require it. Since the establishment of the Commi- 
ssion, we have become in a manner familiar with this sort of 
displays and consequently they do not surprise us any longer. 
On Tuesday, the 17th instant, were examined Mr. Tweedie of 
the Lokenathpore concern and Mr. Clarke of Khalbooleah. The 
next witness examined was Baboo Greesh Chunder Bose, Daroga 


.of Kishnaghur, who gave his evidence in a most upright and 
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straight-forward manner. Supported as his evidence was by 
seven long years’ experience in the indigo districts, it forcibly 
exposed the rottenness of the indigo system. He was acknow- 
ledged by even the planters themselves as an authority, and we 
are very happy to find that he had the moral courage to speak 
out the result of his experiences on the question. He clearly 
proved that the dislike to cultivate indigo is not of yesterday's 
growth, and that a general dislike has been existing since the 
last five years. He gives a list of the principal cases he had to 
investigate, in all of which the planters appear to have been the 
aggressors. He said that he had intimacy and acquaintance 
with almost all the European planters of the Nuddea district 
and their Amla, and that in the generality of cases he met with 
opposition from the factory while investigating them on the 
spot. In one instance, he informed the Commission, Mr. 
Tripp of Bamundee told him that he had twelve barrels loaded 
for him if he dared to enter his bungalow. He next produced 
before the Commission an instrument made of leather with 
which the planters torture the ryots. He said that he got it from 
the Joyrampore factory of Mr. Mears, and that he has seen 
similar instruments at the Katcheekatta and Lokenathpore 
factories. We believe the planters will deny that they have such 
instrument, made purposely to torture the unfortunate ryots, 
but there was the thing itself, made of the pump leather of the 
factory and it has been, we are informed, in the Joyrampore 
factory since the last five or six years. We trust this leather will 
be forwarded to Government and through it to England for the 
satisfaction of those gentlemen that believe the indigo planter 
in Bengal very much different from the cotton planter of 
Carolina. It appears that the Daroga of Kishnaghur was the 
most important witness that possibly could be found, and it is 
a matter of regret that sufficient time was not allowed him and 
that more questions were not put to him. Thus we see an 
educated first grade Police officer, who is spoken highly of by 
both parties, condemning the indigo system as a system of opp- 
ression and corruption. The last witness examined that day was 
Baboo Sreehurry Roy of Chundenpore, Zellah Nuddea, a 
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tolerably conditioned Zemindar’and one, who has had daily 
intercourse with his neighbouring planters. The next day, 
Wednesday, Mr. Herschel was again called into court and asked 
to name the party who had informed him that the forgery in 
which one Gunesh Gangooly was implicated was committed 
with the knowledge of Mr. Forlong. He said that he had been 
told by Mr. A. Smith (of Mohutpore notoriety) that Mr. Forlong 
had insisted upon Mr. Saubolle proceeding with the false cases. 
Mr. Adam Smith, who was present, immediately stepped forward 
and said that he was ready to state on oath that he never said 
so. Who is then to be believed, Mr. Herschel or Mr. Adam 
Smith ? 

Mr. MeNeile of Bongong, who made himself conspicuous 
during the late crisis by his “nocturnal investigations,” next 
came to the witness-bar to say that the police had fomented 
this dislike among the ryots. The next person examined was 
Baboo Moheshchunder Chatterjea of Doorgapore reputed as 
the “Kooar Sing of Bengal.” He defended himself most ably 
against the aspersions cast upon his character by Mr. A. Hills, 
by producing documents — original letters from Mr. Hills, Sr., 
now in Europe,—proving thereby that he was not dismissed 
from the Katcheekatta concern., The rest of the day was spent 
in examining Baboo Shumbhoo Nath Mookerjea, Zemindar of 
Oolah, Baboo Sreegopal Paulchowdry of Ranaghat, Pran Kisto 
Paul of Latoodaha and a ryot of the Katoolee concern. The 
Zemindars all said that they did not give izarahs of their estates 
willingly, but were compelled by repeated threats and, some by 
positive ill-treatment at the hands of the Magistrates, who were 
on friendly terms with the planters, to give up their estates. 
Baboos Sree opal Paulchowdry of the Ranaghat family, one 
of the largest Zemindars of Lower Bengal and himself an indigo 
planter, said that it had been his experience, that indigo is quite 
unprofitable under the existing system. He very properly 
observed that the inequality, of the criminal law as administered _ 
to natives and Europeans respectively, was a heavy draw-back 
on the reformation of the present system. He gave Mr. Tripp’s 
well-known timber plunder case as an instance in point, adding 
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that a European planter pays a paltry fine for committing ® 
crime for which a native Zemindar would be heavily imprisoned. 
Baboo Sreegopal further went on to say that it has been 
generally the case in the Mofussil Courts, that an assistant to 
a planter gets a chair on the bench with the Magistrate when 
he attends the cutcherry whereas the most respectable Zemin- 
dar is obliged to stand at the bar. 

The Commissioner examined some prisoners in jail who had 
been put there under the operation of the Coercion Act. One 
of them said, 

“J and five others were sued in one case for breach of con- 
tract. We were all cast in damages, but the other five paid the 
money, and so got off. I was cast in 110 Rs. for 5} begahs. I 
understand that there was an order to the effect that sowing 
was optional ; and as I did not consider myself under ån agree- 
ment, I did not sow. My cattle and property has been sold, 
but realised only Rs.32,and I am now in prison for the balance. 
I heard of my property being sold from some of the villagers 
as I was sent into prison directly after the decree was passed 
against me.” 

Another said, 

“I was put into prison for three months for intimidating the 
ryot. Two syces of the factory and two spearmen gave evidence 
against me to that effect. No suit for breach of contract has 
been instituted against me, as they have sown Indigo in my 
lands this year by force. Besides this, I had a quarrel with the 
factory. In Falgoon last, I gave evidence against some spear- 
men who had seized two ryots and imprisoned and beaten them 
at the factory. In this case four of the spearmen were punished 
with imprisonment. Another person who gave evidence with 
me has been imprisoned on the same charge of intimidation. 
I pleaded this in my defence, but it was not listened to OF 
believed by the Deputy Magistrate. I was imprisoned at the 
same time that Tetoo Chuckerborty was : but he has got off 
by appealing to Calcutta. I appealed to the Judge, and nothing 
was done.” 


The investigations in the mufussil have, as will be observed, 
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only tended to confirm the conclusions pointed to by the 
evidence collected at Calcutta. Persons of every grade and 
class condemned the system under which indigo is at present 
cultivated. A change in it therefore is inevitable. But a change 
in the system alone will not be enough to keep the ryots con- 
tented and the country in order and peace. That can be secured 
only by exacting a better performance of their duties by the 
magistrates and judges entrusted with the affairs of the indigo- 
districts. a 

Now that the Commission is going to close its labours, we 
trust that judging of the position of the witnesses it has 
examined and their demeanour, it will be enabled to make a 
fair report on the important question it has been charged to 
investigate and to suggest some improvements and changes in 
the system of indigo cultivation. We trust that it will at the 
same time not fail to suggest measures for the prevention of the 
dangerous consequences that are sure to follow any attempts 
to perpetuate any portion of the present state of lawlessness 
under which the indigo districts are groaning. --- 
25 July 1860 


THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL 
AND THE INDIGO PLANTERS 


No body has been taken by surprise at the appearance of 
the petition of the Indigo Planters’ Association against the 
Lieutenant-Governor — except in so far that the paper in point 
of literary merit is considerably above the usual productions 
of that Society. The planters have been meditating an attack 
of this kind upon the Lieutenant-Governor ever since he 
received the first petition presented to him by a Ryot and he 
expressed a desire to enquire into its contents. Up to a late 
date, however, they could find nothing in his conduct which 
they could lay hold of as a tangible matter of complaint. 
They asked for a coercion law, and they had one moulded in 
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the Legislative Council. They aftétied to be in danger from the 
roused passions of the people, and they had protection from 
the military. Whatever they could in reason or with any show 
of reason ask for they obtained. Wearied with waiting for a 
casus belli, some lapse of discretion on the part of the Lieutenant- 
Governor—they have seized hold of an act of his which had 


~ become absolutely necessary to be done in redemption of a for- 


mal promise he had made to the public in general and to the 
ryots in particular, and converting it into an offence appealed to 
the supreme government for the punishment of the offender. 
Assurance has always been a distinguishing feature in the char- 
acter of the class which the petitioning body represents. When 
Mr. MacArthur got indignant with Mr. Bainbridge for daring 
to peep into his godown in which he had kept a number of ryots 
confined for days, he-displayed on a small scale the habit of 
putting a bold face on detected guilt which is so characteristic of 
his class. Here is a body of men, notorious for their systematic 
violation of the laws, placed upon trial, with their guilt all but 
formally proved, assuming the character of injured innocents, 
and demanding the punishment of the chief authority in the 
province. Whether the force of assurance can further go or not, 
must remain a contested point until it is seen what they say in 
appeal from the orders of the Governor-General, the nature of 
‘which it requires not of the spirit of a prophet to divine. 

The principal charge against the Lieutenant-Governor is 
that he has attacked the independence of the district judiciary, 
by removing them from one place to another, and nullified a 
main provision of the coercion law by interfering with their 


-verdicts, The competence of the Lieutenant-Governor to do 


either is, of course, not denied, but it is alleged that his pro- 
ceedings are marked by a degree of partiality and arbitrariness 
which make them amenable to official censure. The charge we 
have no doubt, will be met by the Lieutenant-Governor in a 
style which will complete the misfortune of the planters. It is 
no fault of anybody but themselves that they have courted it. 
The columns of this journal contain evidence, yet unchallenged 
except before friendly planters and subservient Amlah, of the 
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degree to which, in spite of the Lieutenant-Governor’s warn- 
ings, official corruption ventured to play into the hands of non- 
official bullyism. The Lieutenant-Governor could no more 
ignore those proofs than he could reconcile himself to the acts 
they stood in proof of. He had promised that a Magistrate 
who abused the extraordinary provisions of Act XI of 1860 
would not be continued a day in office. It was enough that he. 
tolerated them for ten long weeks. Lord Canning can do no 
more than pass an opinion on this leniency which. deferred the 
fulfilment of this promise. .:. 

1 August 1860 


INDIGO UNDER REPORT 


Speculations are afloat as to the nature of the report which 
the Indigo Commissioners will agree to, and the general drift 
of the reforms that will be suggested by them. The fact of 
indigo-cultivation being unprofitable to the ryot, and of com- 
pulsion being necessary to make the ryot grow indigo-plant, 
has been proved by a mass of evidence which from its weight 
and unanimity leaves not the shadow of a pretext for the ryot’s 
opponent to gainsay it. The “collateral advantages” question 
may also be dismissed as having been disposed of by the same 
testimony, and Mr. Fergusson who made the most laudable 
and strenuous efforts, whilst the Commissioners were gathering 
evidence, to discover some of these “collateral advantages”, 
will, we believe, now readily confess to his colleagues the com= 
plete ill-success which has attended his enquiries. Even the 
development of wealth theory has received a rude shock from 
its collision with the same testimony ; for it has been abun- 
dantly established that by the present system of indigo cultiva- 
tion much industry is lost, much industry is misdirected, much 
property is rendered insecure, many personal rights of essential 
improtance are thrown into abeyance. It has, on the whole, 
been proved as strongly as a fact ever was proved, that the 
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present system of indigo cultivation oppresses the peasantry, 
impoverishes the country, demoralizes the judiciary, and main- 
tains under the free sway of Great Britain one of the worst 
forms imaginable of predial slavery—for the benefit of a few 
foreigners and denationalized Englishmen. 

There cannot be much difference of opinion among the 
commissioners on these points. They may differ as respects. 
minor points of fact. The president and Mr. Temple may scout 
the idea of Magistrates and Collectors being accustomed to 
render corrupt aid to the indigo manufacturers, in consideration 
of the good cheer they receive or the society they enjoy at the 
factories. Mr. Fergusson may be more strongly convinced than 
the other members of the paramount importance of developing 
the resources of the country and the securing an improtant arti- 
cle of export from the disturbing influences of a rising market. 
The Revd. Mr. Sale may not wholly admit the possibility of 
heathen patience getting the victory over the efforts of professed 
Christians. Baboo Chunder Mohun Chatterjea may not look 
with complacency on the development of a feeling and the for- 
mation of a conviction that is likely to oppose serious obstacles’ 
to the proceedings of high-handed Zemindars. But one and all 
must put their hands to the record of the broad fact that indigo 
cultivation is unprofitable to the ryot, and that he is compelled 
to it by the foulest means of tyranny and coercion. 

This agreed to, the Commissioners will doubtless endeavour 

to satisfy public expectation by proposing remedies. Before 
these propositions are made, the police will,have been credited 
with its due share of abuse, the magistracy with its insufficiency 
in point of members and the inadequacy of the means at its. 
„command, the law perhaps with its defective powers to deal 
with European offenders, and the ryots and their countrymen: 
generally with the national want of truth and honesty. But 
even after these preliminaries will have been gone through, 
there will remain the obligation to suggest a remedy for the evit 
disclosed by the testimony collected by the Commissioners. 

We shall not anticipate the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners. They will no doubt frame them with a strict regar 
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to justice and the interests of all the parties concerned. The 
Commissioners, however, stand in one danger of their judgment 
being led astray. Already they are being importuned for a law 
for the summary enforcement of indigo contracts ; and the 
temptations of registry may prove irresistible to them, We warn 
them against protective legislation of any kind. The system has 
been removed from the false basis on which it had rested itself 
at an immense cost of suffering. Let it not be placed again on. 
another bad foundation by an act of legislation. ... 

22 August 1860 


THE GOBURDANGAH AFFAIR ( Correspondence ) 


To the Editor of the Hindoo Patriot. 

Dear Sir,—You have rightly observed that the Indigo contest 
is not a race contest. The row at Goburdangah you have 
justly instanced as an illustration. You are, perhaps, not aware 
of the facts. The Hurkaru has given an exaggerated version of 
it. The fact is, Moonshee Hubbeeb-ul-Hossein is the owner of 
certain factories which are carried on in the usual fashion : the 
plants have been ripe for the sickle, but his Ryots who culti- 
vated Indigo before, now all with one consent refused to cut 
the plant, unless they were paid, fearing lest they be treated 
tyrannically as they are by the European Planters. His Naib 
or Ameen (for I do not know who really the person is) imme-- 
diately sent in some Hindoostanee Burkundazes to the village 
of Punchpotah, three miles off from the Police Station of 
Goburdanga, to compel the Ryots to cut the plants of the 
Dukhin Moidan of that village, who got terrified at their 
approach, and immediately with great secrecy, deputed some 
from their own body, with a Mundul of some influence at their 
head, to Baboo Sarodaprosunno Mookerjee, advising them to 
state fully to him their grievances, who, a report is afloat, 
readily yielding to their request, sent for their assistance, some 
men of known valour and strength. Meanwhile, intelligence of 
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this (of course with some exaggeration) was brought to the 
Moonshee’s Cutcherry, prior to the time the ryots’ deputation 
succeeded to gain the assistance, by a private spy. Armed men 
and lattials, to the number of from 60 or 70 (as if they had 
been ready for the approaching occasion), were instantly des- 
patched to the scene of dispute. The Ryots of the village pre- 
sent, ere the deputation returned, boldly opposed them ; and 
when the combat was raging high, the Darogah of the thannah 
of Goburdanga having received previous information of the 
event, reached the Moidan, to keep peace, accompanied with 
his Amlah and Burkundazes. The party attached to the 
Moonshee, as if maddened with the preconceived joy of a sure 
victory or thinking the Police Officers to be the party sent by 
Baboo S. P. M. fell furiously upon them, and made a violent 
attack upon the body of the Darogah and his companions, the 
Burkundazes and the Ryots having taken to flight by this time. 
The Test of the Burkundazes, however, lost no time in seizing 
three or four of their principal men : the others, getting fright 
at this, fled away in all directions. I cannot say, Mr. Editor, 
whether the return of the deputation expected by the Ryots 
reached either by this time — whether the party attached to the 
Moonshee was headed by his Naib or Ameen, or whether imme- 
diately or some time after, and by what means the Police 
Officers returned to the station ; but so far I can assure you, 
that the Darogah and two of his Amlah and three Burkundazes 
were wounded in such a manner, that at first there was no hope 
of their lives. They are now a little better. A report of the 
whole has been sent to Kishnaghur, and the Magistrate is ex- 
pected here within a day or two. Of the two patties, killed 


none, 25 of the Ryots and 17 of the Moonshee’s men were 
wounded severely. 


Yours &c., &c., 
Goburdanga, 15th August, 1860. A Ryor. 


22 August 1860 
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THE INDIGO DISTRICTS 


The following is from our regular correspondent at Kis- 
naghur :— 

“My Dear Sir,—The following is an account of the procee- 
dings in Gunesh Gangooly’s case, which I trust will be found 
interesting by a majority, of your readers :— 

Government ys. Gunesh Gangooly and others. The trial 
commenced at 11 A.M., of Monday, the 20th Instant, before 
A. Littledale Esq., Sessions Judge, and Moulovie Ahmed Alee, 
Law Officer of Nuddea. The pleaders, as reported in my last, 
were Baboos Ashootosh Dhur and Ram Gopal Mookerjea on 
behalf of Government, and young Mr. Paul and Baboo 
Ashootosh Chatterjea for the defendants. The forgery case was 
first formally opened by the prosecutor’s pleader. The charges, 
in this case, against the defendants were of having forged five 
koboolyets of contract, and supporting the said forgery by 
additional perjury. 

The points that were urged against the defendants to show 
that the koboolyets were forged were as follow :— 

1. The ryots of Sharbatty manifested a strong dislike to 
cultivate indigo from some months before the date on which , 
they are said to have taken advances. 

2. The manager of the factory admits that he did not give 
advances himself to the ryots. : 

3. The defendants state that 51 ryots of Sharbatty took 
advances on the same day, and gave 51 copies of koboolyets, 
which were all written, it is said, within 6 hours. Whereas it 
is quite impossible for 4 persons (who are said to have written 
them) to write out 51 copies of koboolyets within the time men- 
tioned. In order to prove this, the Magistrate, Mr. Herschel, 
tried the experiment by employing 4 of his writers who could 
write with the greatest possible speed, and found that it would 
take much more than 13 hours for 4 persons to write 51 copies, 
although written with the greatest haste. 

4. The last indigo season closed on the 30th September, 
1859, and that the ryots of the other villages took advances on, 
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as the defendants state, in January last, whereas the ryots of 
‘Sharbatty are said to have taken advances on the 12th 
September, i.e., before the season closed ; which is another 
impossibility. 

5. Mr. Saubolle, Manager of the Hurra concern, said that 
koboolyets are scarcely taken from the ryots. How then came 
‘these koboolyets ? 

6. Mr. Saubolle stated in his deposition, that he had no 
‘knowledge of these koboolyets until 7 days before the breach 
of contract cases were instituted on the authority of these 
koboolyets. If that be true, it shows that they were forged by 
his amlah. But to prove that they were forged with his 
knowledge, the following point was urged :— 

7. Before the passing of Act XI of 1860 was promulgated 
through the Calcutta Gazette, these suits for breach of contract 
appear to have been instituted. This shows that the Sahebs 
only had the knowledge of the law, and hence it can be inferred 
that the koboolyets were forged with the knowledge or by the 
-direction of the Sahebs. This point was not formerly decided. 

8. Long before the passing of the Act, the ryots petitioned 
the Magistrate on the 14th November against forcible sowing 
of indigo on their lands. Another petition on behalf of Mr. 
Forlong was presented on 28th October against the ryots of 
Sharbatty. Also certain ryots instituted a complaint on 2nd 
November expressly charging the Saheb’s men with having 
forced them to take advances. In these suits no mention what 
ever was made of the koboolyets, or of the advances of the 
season having been made. 

9. It appears that the name of the stamp vendor, Shamlall 
Dutt, was forged on the back of the stampt paper. The name 
of this witness not being written in the calender of commitment 
forwarded by the Magistrate, the Judge refused to take down 
his deposition. The prosecutor's pleader filed a petition, re- 
questing the Judge to take his deposition, which would show 
that his name too was forged. The Judge rejected the petition. 
Gunesh in his deposition said, that there was no Khusra book, 
whereas Mr. Saubolle produces one before the Sessions Judge. 
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The above were the ten [?] principal points urged by Baboo 
Ashootosh Dhur. Fifteen native witnesses were examined, 
whose evidence was conclusive, that they did not go to the 
factory and give koboolyets this year. 

The witnesses on the part of the defendants were Messrs. 
Saubolle and Brousmiche. The latter is a boy of 20 years of 
age, as ill-educated as an European can be. A description of 
this gentleman therefore may not be here out of place. He is 
the son of Frenchman of the same name, who was an indigo 
planter, and received no education whatever, insomuch that 
when he was asked the question—“During your fathers’s in- 
cumbency, &c.,” he could not understand what the word in- 
cumbency meant. Young Brousmiche is known among the ryots 
as “Amoo Saheb.” To another question put by Baboo 
Ashootosh Dhur he answered :— 

“I was at Sharbatty and superintended the cultivation there. 
Sharbatty is ten miles from Beerpore,” whereas Sharbatty is 
scarcely so much as 1 or 14 miles distant from Beerpore. Such 
are the witnesses that were brought forward by the planters, 
but they entirely broke down in cross-examination. Baboo 
Ashootosh Dhur then delivered in English a good and lengthy 
speech, no point of which neither Mr. Paul nor the other Baboo 
Ashootos, could meet. Mr. Paul rose up and addressed the 
Court in a very eloquent tone, but he simply floated on the 
surface He paraded his knowledge of the Roman, German, 
French, and English laws, and said that Mr. Herschel was 
guided by rashness, he being an inexperienced and raw Magis- 
trate. Baboo Ashootosh in contradiction of the latter statement, 
pointed out to the Court the opinion passed on Mr. Herschel 
by the “greatest statesman” in Bengal, the Honourable John 
Peter Grant, when the Planters’ Association prayed for the re- 
moval of Mr. Herschel from Nuddea. He also read to the 
Court extracts from the letters of Revd. Mr. Bomwetsch, pub- 
lished in The Indian Field, and from the letter of the Lieutenant- 
Governor to Mr. Sconce, written just before the new law was 
enacted, The trial ended on the 24th inst. at 4 p.m. The Futwa 
of the law officer pronounced the defendants “guilty” of the 
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charge. The Judge then agreed with the law officer, and 
ordered the prisoners, three in number to be taken into the 
Jail. Pending their trial in the “Arson Case”, the decision in 
the forgery case has been postponed. 

Mr. Forlong, it is a great pity that you have traitors in your 
friends. Adam Smith was the person who revealed the secret. 
He it was who informed Mr. Herschel, and point blank contra- 
dicted his story before the Indigo Commission. 

Great credit is due to Mr. Littledale for the impartial juc s- 
ment he has passed in this case. The judgment has created 
universal satisfaction and all the ryots are blessing him ( the 
Judge ), inasmuch as they did the reverse when they heard Mr. 
Adam Smith desiring the Judge in open Court to go to him, 
that evening, and when they learnt that the Judge attended a 
dinner-party at Capt. Armstrong’s, where several planters also 
were invited on the 20th inst. In spite of all these enticements, 
the Judge has had the moral courage to pronounce the defen- 
dants “guilty”. The law officer too deserves our thanks for the 
impartial tone he maintained throughout the trial, and, above 
all, Mr. Herschel himself, for committing such a case to the 
Sessions.. The sentence against the defendants is not yet passed, 
but at any rate it cannot be less than 3 years’ or miore than 14 
years’ imprisonment in the two cases. No sooner is the trial of 
the second case over, than I shall let you know the sentence 
that may be passed on the defendants. We know you will be 
glad to learn that our excellent Magistrate, Mr. Herschel, is 
about to commit two more forgery cases to the Sessions. These 
will clearly show to the public that the thousands of Koboolyets 
produced this year are all sheer forgeries. We hope your talen- 
ted contemporary of The Indian Field will notice this case, as 
some months back, he commented upon the Petition of the 
Sharbatty Ryots presented to the Lieutenant-Governor. 

If the sentence in these cases be passed before Tuesday next, 
you will know it, in time for the next issue, from 

Yours very sincerely, 
Sunday, the 26th August, 1 860. Kishnaghur Correspondent. 
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My dear Sir,—Here is the sentence on Gonesh Gangooly and 
his colleagues :— 

Gonesh Gangooly, 5 years’ imprisonment with labour, but 
not irons, 

The 3 witnesses—3 years’ imprisonment with labour but not 
irons. 

In haste. 

Yours &ca. 

The 28th August 1860. K.G 
29 August 1860 


THE FINDING 


The Indigo Commissioners have sent in their report to the 
Government of Bengal, and the document has been given to the 
public. The report has been ably drawn up. It exhausts the 
subject, and throws considerable light on cognate topics. It 
establishes almost to the full every matter of complaint urged 
by this journal and others against the system of Indigo Planting 
in Bengal. 

The report commences with an explanation of the general 
tenor of the Commissioners’ proceedings. Their first two sitt- 
ings, held on the 14th and 16th May were of a private nature. 
They then settled the course of action to be adopted. Their 
first public sitting was held on the 18th May, when they com- 
menced taking evidence, which they continued to do until the 
4th August. Out of this period they spent a fortnight at Kishen- 
nuggur. They examined one hundred and thirty-four witnesses, 
of whom fifteen were servants of government, twenty-one were 
planters or European capitalists, eight missionaries, thirteen 
native Zemindars and the remaining seventy-seven were ryots 
and middlemen. Thus, every class of the population interested 
in the enquiry was represented, and had opportunity afforded 
it of fully stating its case. The evidence collected was most 
fully, and of a nature that its very inaccuracies suggested correct 
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inferences. The enquiry, in fact, has been a most successful 
one. 

The Commissioners then state in their own words the two 
sides of the case insisted upon by the two parties directly oppo- 
sed to each other in the question. They then enter into a des- 
cription of the system of indigo planting prevalent in Bengal, 
noting separately the neezabad and the ryottee methods of culti- 
vation, and of ryottee the elaka and the beelaka arrangements. 
The neezabad method is adopted in a comparatively small por- 
tion of land. The only disputes which arise in connection with 
this mode of cultivation have their origin in the necessity of the 
planter’s impressing labour at the time of the sowings, when the 
ryots want their own ploughs and cattle to cultivate their own 
lands. The Commissioners pronounce the mode in other res- 
pects harmless, but they see immense difficulties the way of its 
superseding to any extent the ryottee mode. It is this latter 
mode or system the Commissioners observe, “that is now called 
to the bar of public opinion to stand its trial.” The system is 
minutely described. It is reviewed from every point of view. 
The mutual relation between the Zemindar, the planter and the 
ryot are fully discussed, and the Commissioners, observing that 
the relations between the Zemindar and the planter are on a 
satisfactory basis, sum up thus the position of the ryot : 

“We have deemed it our duty thus to draw attention to the 
unfortunate position of the ryot as a cultivator of Indigo, be- 
cause it is one of those points that has hitherto been kept out 
of sight, misrepresented, or misunderstood. The Commission, 
which has been mentioned at various times for the last twenty- 
five years as a desideratum, has now been looked for anxiously 
by the agricultural population : the more intelligent portion are 
fully aware of its objects ; and we feel that it is incumbent on 
us first to place in the strongest and clearest light, the ryot as 
he appears to us, deprived of his free will, and bound to conti- 
nue a cultivation, which does not give him a fair or adequate 
profit, which in its worst aspect he absolutely dislikes, and in 
its most favorable aspect he is only induced to tolerate. All the 
defects of the system, inherent and incidental, all the faults 
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which justly are to be laid at the door or either planter or ryot, 
by their respective opponents, may be traced originally to one 
bare fact, the want of adequate remuneration, It is this that 
mainly renders the possession of landed influence indispensable 
to extensive cultivation, and it is owing to this that the planter 
has to urge the ryot to plough and to sow, to weed and to cut, 
by means little short of actual compulsion ; it is this that brings 
out into strong relief the well-known defects of the national 
character of the Bengali ; that sharpens his cunning, aggravates 
his indolence, tempts him to procrastination, and fosters his 
proneness to concealment ; it is this, in short, that renders the 
whole relation between the two parties one prolonged and un- 
happy struggle in which Anglo-Saxon energy, promptitude, and 
pertinacity, are often almost baffled by that subterfuge and 
evasion which are the proverbial resources of the weak.” 

Such is the judgment of the Commissioners on the main 
issue. Its justice none has ventured to impugn. The proof upon 
which it rests, and the Commissioners have sifted it with the 
most searching acuteness and judicial impartiality. is over- 
whelming. The Commissioners, indeed, take no notice of the 
minor forms of oppression to which the ryot is liable, the end- 
less exactions by Assistants and their lotteries, the Dewans and 
Gomashtas who have their benamee shares in the indigo 
brought in, the Amins and Takidgirs. The Commissioners rest 
contented with establishing and advancing the one main point 
namely, that the indigo ryot is not a free agent, and that his 
labours in the indigo field impoverish him, This is enough to 
secure public sympathy and government action, 

The Commissioners demonstrate that the late movement 
among the ryots to emancipate themselves from serfage to the 
indigo factories was a movement of their own. Neither Zemin- 
dars, nor missionaries, nor political agitators, nor the police set 
them on. The oppression of the indigo system had passed all 
bounds, and hence the universal revolt against it. The Commi- 
ssioners observe that it would be impossible to convey to those 
who did not see the ryots as they deposed their feelings and 
convictions before them, any idea of the bitterness with which 
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they spoke of indigo. It was no spirit of discontent infused 
by foreign hands that made them, open their lips and hearts. 
Zemindars, if they did anything, helped the planters. The 
Missionaries counselled peace. Political agitators only sought 
to make the movement take a legal and constitutional turn. 
The police were neutral. Their heads, the Magistrates bore a 
bias “unconsciously towards their countrymen whom they have 
asked to their own table, or met in the hunting field or whose 
houses they have personally visited.” 

The Commissioners have passed in review the degree of 
culpability chargeable to the planters under the several specific 
heads of crime which have been urged against them. The 
Commissioners aquit the planters of late years of participation 
in the awful crime of murder. Affrays commenced on their part 
have become rare—a questionable conclusion. Burning and 
knocking down of houses, are not unknown. Outrages upon 
women have not been proved. Kidnapping is still common. 
Destruction of property in gardens and cultivated fields are also 
not uncommon. 

The Commissioners discuss at some length the several re- 
medies proposed for the mitigation of the evils of the system 
they have reviewed. They reject as worse than useless the 
proposition for the compulsory registration of indigo agree- 
ments, and the appointment of special officials to settle the 
disputes between the ryots and the planters. They would leave 
the proper adjustment of the relation between the two classes. 
to the established institutions of the land, improving as they 
daily are in efficiency and uprightness. Finally, they commit 
the question, so fully elucidated by their labours, to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in these words : 

“We have therefore resolved to be very clear and explicit in 
our statements and views, and we have endeavoured so to 
support our conclusions by facts and reliable evidence, that 
misunderstanding shall no longer be possible. In this view, we 
commit this important subject to the hands of the Government, 
in the humble hope, that our labours may assist the higher 
authorities in forming their own opinion ; and, at the same 
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time, that a spirited, able, and energetic body of Englishmen, in 
whose hands the remedy mainly lies, may after due consultation, 
resolve on adopting such sound measurses as shall give profit to 
both manufacturer and to producer, shall reconcile agricultural 
and mercantile interests, and shall satisfy the just expectations 
of the rulers of the state.” 

The report is signed by four of the Commissioners, Mr. W. 
Seton-Karr, Mr. R. Temple, the Revd. Mr. Sale and Baboo 
C. M. Chatterjea. Mr. Fergusson declines signing it for reasons, 
one amongst which is that he does not approve of the language 
and tone of the report, and joins in a separate minute with 
Mr. Temple recommending registration of contracts and the 
appointment of special commissioners. It is only due to Mr. 
Fergusson to state that he does not deny the evils of the system, 
but gives his opinion emphatically that the planters should have 
been more foreseeing and more considerate, and that their 
conduct has rendered the present crisis inevitable... 


12 September 1860 


THE RENT LAW 


Eminently favorable as are the provisions of Act X of 1859 
to the interests of the ryot generally, it contains some clauses 
which bear very hard upon him, The rules which condemn him 
to forfeiture of his tenant right ipso facto on failure of payment 
of rent on fixed days would, if the Zemindars of Bengal were 
inclined to exercise their legal rights, convert in a few years a 
large portion of Khoodkasht tenants into tenants at will. One 
of the provisions of the law bearing most hard upon tenants is 
Section 30 of the Act. This section, coupled with clause 6 of 
Section 23, limits the time for bringing suits for recovering 
possession of lands or tenures within one year from the date of 
dispossession. Our legislators should have known that a tenant 
may be dispossessed of his property without his knowing any- 
thing of it for months and years. They should have made 
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allowances for inability to readily collect the means by which a 
lawsuit is to be prosecuted. They should have at least provided 
for those cases in which the dispossessed owner was up to the 
date of the passing of the act resting secure that he had yet 
time to apply for restitution. 

Our attention has been drawn to this subject by two peti- 
tions which have been presented to the Legislative Council by 
two gantheedars of the Nuddea district, who were dispossessed 
of their ganthees by the Bengal Indigo Company when its head 
Manager was made an Honorary Magistrate. They brought 
suits against the Company under Act X of 1859 within a year 
from the commencement of the Act. The suits were dismissed 
for not having been brought within a year from the date of dis- 
possession. The award, though absurd, was justified by the 
literal reading of the law.... 


12 September 1860 


WHO FEED THE COURTS 


The world has been amused and not a little edified by the 
labors of curious literati who have framed moral charts and 
genealogies of virtues and vices. It would certainly be an inte- 
resting work if any Indian, with the patience for figures of 
Joseph Hume, would draw up amap showing the state of 
morality of the various districts of India and the virtues and 
vices of the different nations, native and foreign, living in this 
country. One of the results of such a work would be the dis- 
covery of the relative proportion of the cost of Government 
which is fairly chargeable to the respective accounts of our 
European and native fellow subjects. Amidst the tirades against 
the defective administration of the country which is one of the 
staple inspirers of Opposition with an eloquence, it is forgo- 
tten how much of the shortcomings of that administration is 
due to the members of the Opposition itself. It is a sage remark 
that men often condemn themselves in others. Englishmen in 
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India, we are persuaded, unconsciously traduce their own 
character when they abuse the inefficiency of the Police. When 
planter after planter appeared before the Indigo Commission to 
say his say in disparagement of the Police of Bengal, we were 
tempted either to smile at the simplicity of the witnesses or 
admire the sincerity of what might well look like repentence on 
their part. But we shrewdly suspect the case stands thus. The 
planters mean that they do not receive from the police that aid 
in the prosecution of their mission which by virtue of the 
Magna Charta they have a right to expect. They indeed 
acknowledge their gratitude to the police for facilitating their 
views in many instances, they only complain, that does not come 
up to their standard of expectation. They by no means want an 
addition to the police establishment, until the manners of the 
present body are improved, for that would perhaps aggravate 
the supposed existing inefficiency. The demand of the higher 
members of the Civil Service for police reform, however, con- 
sists chiefly in an increase of its numerical strength, in order to 
render it efficient to protect the people, by rendering it able to 
check the proceedings of bad Zemindars and turbulent “inde- 
pendent Britons.” It may sound dogmatic, but is nevertheless 
not far from the truth, that much of the necessity for an 
increased police establishment arises from the character of the 
interests created in connection with the development of the 
country’s resources. Experience has shown that the Hindoos 
generally can dispense with the police, In places not yet in- 
vaded by the restless foot of the “pioneer of progress,” the 
native population have always ignored it. Hindoo society 
possesses an inherent capacity for social—as distinguished 
from political—self-Government, as strong as that which 
characterizes the Muffusilities of England, and therefore it can 
well do without an apathetic magistracy and a demoralized 
thanahdary. But the character of the Independent Briton in 
this country, unfettered by public opinion or by the rules of a 
court, such as the civil and military services have to respect, 
render the existence of a police and judiciary a necessity to the 
very existence of society. 
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For instances of Independent British lawlessness we need 
not wander far. A single newspaper will serve evidence enough. 
We take up the Englishman of the 30th ultimo, and by summa- 
rizing the cases found therein we will give our readers an 
opportunity of answering the question whether it is native liti- 
giousness or the Anglo-Indian character that gives most busi- 
ness to the criminal courts. 

The first case on the list is the now famous one of Queen 
versus Maxted which after busying the police court for days was 
sent up to the sessions. Happily for the prisoner and his 
friends, he pleaded guilty or else his witnesses at the police could 
net without risk have repeated their evidence in the Supreme 
Court. The judge who is so compassionate for the failings of 
our countrymen does not at all seem disposed to mend the 
manners of his. There was a strong prima faci case for putting 
the defendant’s witnesses on their trial for perjury. The prisoner 
who was guilty of a serious charge of abduction, and which in- 
cluded a contempt of Her Majesty’s Supreme Court, was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of Rs. 5C0. How would a native have 
fared ? 

A European was indicted for having feloniously cut and 
wounded another. He was found guilty and sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment with hard labor. 

In the next two cases the defendants were natives charged 
with theft. Two of them were sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment with hard labor and five to seven year’s transportation. 
The last case tried in the Supreme Court on Wednesday 
following was one which is an argument for the Black Acts. One 
John Henry Byrne had to be sent all the way from Rangoon 
for having falsely obtained money last year. He was found 
guilty and sentenced to hard labor for one year. 

That day, in the Small Cause Court, there were five cases in 
which the defendants were all Europeans. One case was ad- 
journed. In the rest, judgment was decreed for the plaintiffs. — 
We leave our readers to draw their conclusions from this... 

12 September 1860 
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THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR AND THE 
INDIGO CRISIS 


The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has replied to the peti- 
tion of the Indigo Planters’ Association to the Government of 
India against His Honor’s interference, as they call it, with the 
proceedings of the judicial officers entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the Ryots’ Coercion Act, and his administration 
generally of the indigo districts during the recent crisis. It is 
needless to say that the minute is a most successful vindication 
of one of the ablest and most beneficent administrations that 
Bengal ever flourished under, from one of the most groundless 
charges that ever was levelled at a government. We would have 
satisfied ourselves with extracts from this masterly document, 
convinced that our readers would relish them better than any 
abstracts we could give, but our space forbids, and a few obser- 
vations are necessary. The great object of the planters through- 
out these disputes, and especially in their petition against the 
Lieutenant-Governor, has been to describe the country as in 
an extremely disturbed state, to alarm the public mind with 
visions of mob violence and insurrection, and to endeavour to 
enlist public sympathy in their favor by representing their cause 
as the cause of law and order. To a certain extent they have 
succeeded in spreading these delusions, and impressing people 
with the belief that the ryots’ conduct is endangering the public 
peace and material interests of great value. Even if this had 
actually been the case, the Lieutenant-Governor could hardly 
have been to blame. He cannot be held responsible for the 
‘consequences of previous mal-administration, —mal-administra- 
tion from which the petitioners themselves had derived the 
largest share of benefit. The Lieutenant-Governor gives his own 
description of the present condition of the indigo districts, and 
compares it with their former condition in language not more 
remarkable for its magnificence and vigour than its striking 
truthfulness. 

There are no affrays, no forcible entries and unlawful 
carrying off of crops and cattle, no ploughing up of other men’s 
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lands, no destruction of trees and houses ; no unlawful floggings 
and confinement in godowns, now reported. Even the offence 
of kidnapping ryots seems almost arrested. One Factory 
Gomashta in Pubna is now indeed under trial for it ; but since 
the abduction of Seetul Turufdar, whose death under circums- 
tances which appear to make the whole affair amount to murder, 
occurred about July 1859, I have not heard of a single case of 
lawless violence in Nuddea. Even in matters relating to the 
present commercial disagreement, Law and Justice prevail. The 
persons and property of planters are everywhere inviolate ; and 
whilst on the one hand, Planters do not carry off by unlawful 
force Indigo Plant in the lawful possession of other people, on 
the other hand, if they had advanced a single copper pice for 
any Indigo Plant, to which they have a difficulty in obtaining 
delivery, they have now the means of establishing the fact, and 
obtaining possession legally, in three or four days. Where no 
contracts and advances are established, we have reports of 
Planters and their European Assistants going about themselves 
amongst the Ryots, and actually paying for the Plant, to the 
owner’s content, in cash on the field. This healthy state of 
things is novel indeed ; and if Government is accused, because 
it is novel, I will not defend Government on that charge. And 
I cannot admit that this practical introduction of the supremacy 
of the Law into the Indigo Districts is evidence of “confusion.” 
It will be difficult to make the planters acknowledge the 
introduction of this “novelty,” and certainly there is nothing 
wanting on their part to make its existence as doubiful as 
possible. The supremacy of the law in the indigo districts is a 
fact which they denominate “confusion,” and which they have 
tried and are trying everywhere to convert into such. Let the 
public, however, test the Lieutenant-Governor’s statement one 
by one, each after each, and see whether a single fact advanced 
can be gainsaid or a single deduction drawn therefrom averted. 
The ensuing season may possibly witness a temporary suspen- 
sion of the supremacy of the law, and the planters indeed are 
threatening in so many words to create a “confusion” in order 
to effect that suspension as well as to discredit the administra- 
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tion of the great man whose enemies they have made of 
themselves. But all that they can possibly do will hardly avail 
to procure them a return of that state of things in which the 
supremacy of the factory was acknowledged by both govern- 
ment and governed, or to arrest the progressive substitution of 
the supremacy of the law in place of that of the factory. 

The specific charge of having interfered with the proceedings 
of judicial officers in a manner prejudicial to the interests of 
justice is met with equal force by the Lieutenant-Goyernor. 
The style of the reply, without being intentionally sarcastic,. 
touches with scathing effect the allegations of the petitioners : 

“It must doubtless have been agreeable to the planters when 
their suits were tried in such a fashion, that decrees were 
obtainable on agreements purporting to be four years old.. 
though written on stamps which were in the vendor’s shop one 
year ago. But I do not admit that I am to blame for a measure,. 
an incidental effect of which has been the trial of suits in a 
thorough manner, because the majority of claims have broken 
down under such a trial. 

I have mentioned one striking case accidentally come to- 
notice ; but it is little worse than several others. I have informa- 
tion of a ryot who was imprisoned for three months but against 
whom no award was ever given, and of another all whose 
property was sold in execution, though no decree was ever 
passed against him, and no proclamation of sale was ever issued. 
The Indigo Commissioners found two Ryots imprisoned under 
this law in the Nuddea Jail who were stone blind, and who 
therefore could not have cultivated if they had been under 
contract to do so. All the damages given at first were infinitely 
higher than they ought to have been, being more than double 
the maximum penalty universally entered in indigo contracts. 
wherever such contracts in writing exist. One of the largest and. 
most respected Planters in India has himself lamented to me 
this error. It was reported to me that one Deputy Magistrate 
cast the defendant in seventy-nine cases within four days, and 
assessed the damages in every case at Rupees 20 a beegah,. 
exactly double the well-known customary maximum rate, which. 
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is Rupees 10 a beegah. It is not doubtful that these cases, 
which every villager knew in his heart to be wrongly decided, 
shook the confidence of the people in our just intentions.” 

This is the sore point with the planters. It is because the 
Lieutenant-Governor arrested the fearful course of oppression 
in which they, with the aid of the local authorities, for some 
months revelled under the auspices of the Coercion Act, that 
chiefly they have conceived their deadly hatred of him. The 
‘instances cited by the Lieutenant-Governor are but a very few 
of those which have made the administration of the law in the 
indigo districts stink in the nostrils of the people. To have 
allowed things to go on in the manner in which they were going 
on during the first three months of the operation of the coer- 
cion law would have been a serious dereliction of duty in the 
local government. Mr. Grant, moreover, was in a manner 
personally pledged to see that the coercion law was not used 
with greater harshness than was necessary, nor converted into 
an engine of fraud and vindictive oppression. The moment the 
law was passed, Mr. Grant warned the district authorities that 
any maladministration of it would subject the offenders to ins- 
tant removal. He could scarcely do or promise less after the 
assurances the Ryots had received that their labour was free 
-and after the interference made by irresponsible legislators with 
the framework of the Act. That threat was not carried into 
effect a moment before its execution was demanded by every 
claim of justice, and many are under the conviction that it was 
not carried out till after a large amount of mischief and misery 
‘had been inflicted on the country. 

The Lieutenant-Governor sums up the main question in one 
observation which is equally truthful and striking, and with 
which we conclude our notice of this most able defence of his 
-administration. 

“The indigo crisis”, he says, “has been known for some 
‘time, by well-informed men, to be inevitable ; and to be the 
more likely to be dangerous the longer it should be deferred. 
But I do not believe that the most sanguine of those who 
vexpected the sudden and violent break-up of a false system, 
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ever expected that the crisis would pass over so peacefully as. 
it has done, and on the whole with so little injury to the great 
interest at stake.” 

Possibly, the events of the ensuing season may partially 
falsify the hope that the indigo crisis will pass off without 
tumult or bloodshed. But if only the same wisdom which has 
guided affairs hitherto continues to nominate the Government 
of Bengal in its subsequent dealing with the question a success 
of unspeakable importance to the cause of humanity will have 
been achieved and its credit shall rest on the Bengal Govern- 
ment alone.... 


19 September 1860 


THE MINORITY OF THE INDIGO COMMISSIONERS 


The separate minute of Messrs Temple and Fergusson on 
Indigo Cultivation calls for most careful consideration. Its. 
undoubted merits in point of style and some other respects. 
might induce the public to mistake the specious arguments with 
which it abounds in many parts, for sound reasoning. We 
must, however, acknowledge that, with the exception of the 
portions where it is the purpose of the author to suppress facts. 
or to assume premises as proved or axiomatic which are at the 
best problematical, and barring also the ‘‘politico-economical” 
parts, the minute consists of matter well-digested and syste- 
matically arranged, and is clothed in language at once simple, 
terse, lucid and precise. But unfortunately, these valuable 
qualities have been employed by a distortion of facts and 
premises in, if not the advocacy, at least a partial propping of 
a rotten cause, with the calmness and apparent impartiality of 
a neutral party. fy eee: 

The minority profess to take a “politico-economical A view 
of the subject, and proceed at the outset with a description of 
the advantages which would flow from a perpetuation of m 
cultivation of Indigo in Bengal. They state that as rice occuple 
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-at least three-fourths of the cultivated area of Bengal, and that 
as it is exported to a very small quantity comparatively, an 
addition of other cultivation is positively advantageous to the 
agricultural interests of the country. They next go on to say 
that in such a state of things “the effect of throwing into rice 
cultivation, the area of land now appropriated to Indigo, 
would be followed by a fall in the price of grain which would 
injure equally landholders and cultivators, and might affect 
ultimately the government revenue.” This bit of “politico- 
economy” cannot but be Mr. Temple’s own. None but a Punjab 
official, and the pupil of an Alma Mater where Malthus once 
taught could in these days have so openly preached the doctrine 
of general gluts, in such happy ignorance of its having been 
long since exploded. The minority patronize the principle that 
the culture of an unprofitable article merely for the sake of 
variety of products, promotes the prosperity of a country ins- 
tead of deteriorating it, and entirely forget the fact that besides 
Tice, articles such as jute, sugar cane, tobacco, pulses of various 
‘kinds and potatoes are cultivated to no small extent. 

The evidence given before the commission has however 
had its effect upon the minority and driven them to the con- 
fession “that serious evils exist in the system and practice of 
Indigo Cultivation in Lower Bengal and that in many places 
the relations between Planter and Ryot are most unsatis- 
factory.” The application of remedies for the correction of 
these rests, according to the minority, “partly with the Planters 
themselves and partly with the government and the legislature.” 
“Judicious concessions”, they say, “will be the best policy 
for the Planter to adopt towards the Ryot.”’ But these con- 
cessions are to be perfectly voluntary on the part of the former, 
and are not, therefore, to be enforced by the latter. The 
minority do not presume to say what these concessions ought 
to be, but leave them entirely to the discretion of the Planters. 
They however advert to. the following points: 1. The ryot 
might be guaranteed a fixed sum per acre whether the crop 
succeeded or not. 2. The charges of cutting, weeding, carry- 
1g, stampt paper, and seed should all, or nearly all, be borne 
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by the factory. 3. The practice of payment per bigah, accord- 
ing to the estimated quantity of plant, might be carried out in 
many instances. 4. Some enkancement of the price of Indigo. 
5. In many cases the balances of advances outstanding against 
the ryot might be remitted. 6. Planters should keep a very 
vigilant eye over the misdoings of the factory servants. These 
are certainly very efficacious remedies, and would strike to the 
very core of the ryots’ complaints, if they but be rigorously 
carried out in practice. But what chance is there of that ? The 
minority would confer these benefits on the ryots, by placing 
the work of reformation mainly in the hands of the Planters— 
those very Planters many of whom, according to the report, 
systematically and extensively practise “kidnapping and confin- 
ing of ryots; forcible occupation of ryots’ lands ; ploughing 
up rice crops and sowing the land with indigo instead.” 

Such are the appliances which the minority would use, to 
induce the ryots to come to terms with the planters and to dis- 
pel the growing discontents of the former, the first manifesta- 
tion of which brought about the recent crisis. The overscru- 
pulous conscience of Mr. Temple prevented him from signing 
the Indigo Report without a reservation to paras 60 and 
70, in which he does not concur. But we should have added 
para 131 to those. For could he but realize the state of feeling 
which was exhibited by the Ryots before the Indigo Commis- 
sion, as described in the report, he would not, with a spark of 
common sense in him, have proposed to pacify the Ryots by 
leaving them at the mercy of the Planters. 

But we should do injustice to the minority if we omit here 
their next proposition. “A decided and organic improvement 
in the Police is essential to the establishment of relations 
between Planter and Ryot on a satisfactory footing.” This is 
indeed a necessity, and would cause much mitigation of the 
existing evils. But according to the minority a police better 
organized would “entirely and absolutely” put a stop to all 
sorts of violence and oppression, whether of a minor or a 
graver cost. “Indeed”, say they, “a thorough reform of the 
police is a remedy which approaches to the root of the 
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matter.” We should like to have from the pen of the mino- 
rity a scheme of police reform that would abolish vexatious 
suits or suits based upon forgery and perjury. 

The watchfulness of the minority in this respect exceeds 
however all ordinary bounds. They would not rest contented 
with a reformed police. The description of affrays (dungahs) 
of which they have had so many in print and in talk, has made 
apparently such an impression upon their minds, that they 
deem even the best police not quite capable of preventing them. 
They therefore propose two other remedies, viz., the disarming. 
of the natives, and the enactment of a law subjecting to heavy 
fine any influential person, planter, Zemindar or other, in whose 
interest a dungah might be committed. Thus runs the train of 
their argument on this point : It is of the utmost importance to 
the “improvement of relation between the factory and the 
people, that blood should never again be shed, and that lethal 
weapons should never again be used in affrays between the 
factory servants and the villagers.” And they would ensure 
this, at least on the side of one of the parties, by ‘a general 
disarming of natives (but not of Europeans) and Ryots (Natives) 
are so unsatisfactory, that a better organised police is necessary 
to protect the latter from the attacks of the former.” They 
would thus give offensive weapons exclusively to Europeans, 
and would keep them under control by the paid servants of 
Government. 

But come we now to the most important part of the minute- 
Having proposed to the planters the above mentioned con- 
cessions, which the minority take as if already effected, and 
having organized the police and disarmed the agricultural 
population, they ask for a summary law to enforce performance 
of indigo contracts and to make their breaches a penal offence, 
punishable by the magistrate; in other words they wish to 
make the Coercion Act perpetual. 

The minority are, of course, aware that in other matters the 
new Civil Procedure is prompt and summary and that the old 
delay of the law has been done away with since its promulga- 
tion. But they are not satisfied that where the Planters are. 
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concerned, it will in practice be sufficiently speedy. The reasons 
the minority put forth for criminally punishing breaches of 
indigo contracts have nothing novel in them. They have been 
urged for the last forty years, and repudiated as often as urged. 
They say, “with an article like rice, the village banker may 
advance some money to the ryot on the security of the crop ; 
and the lender may take a part of the crop in payment. If the 
ryot fail to sow or to raise a crop the banker will nevertheless 
sue the ryot and recover his own with interest. But the Indigo 
Planter advances cash not to trade in money and the interest 
thereof, but to ensure the delivery of a certain quantity of 
plant. It is in the plant that the planter’s hopes centre. It is 
for this that he invests capital in building factories, and 
maintains expensive establishments.” But we beg to know from 
the minority the ultimate object of the Planter. The gathering 
of the plant cannot be his ultimate end. That he should have 
crossed so many seas, have borrowed capital at a heavy interest 
(for so we Jearn from the report of the Indigo Commission 
bearing Mr. Temple’s signature) and have subjected his body 
to continued fatigue, merely to hoard up a certain quantity of 
blue dye in his cellars, no child can be led to believe. His ulti- 
mate object must be, in common with the mahajuns or money- 
dealers, the acquisition of money. The fact is that, unlike his 
rivals, he is dissatisfied with small profit. Whether it be the 
heavy interest which pressess upon him, or it be his desire, like 
the Anglo-Indians of olden times, to hoard up wealth within 
the shortest time possible, he is not content with fair profits. 
For this he chains the ryot, and tasks him, and fights him, and 
exacts his sweat. The statement of the minority that the re- 
covery of the advances would not cover more than a fraction 
of the damages sustained (i.e., the profits that would accrue) 
seems rather to bear us up in our assertions. And we submit 
that if so enormous be the profits of the planters, surely they 
should show at least some business-like consideration for their 
tyots ; and instead of having recourse to a penal law and to 
the moral effects of threatened punishment to have the con- 
tracts fulfilled, they should hold out the best inducements to 
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human exertion, namely, the hope of substantial gain. With 
such prospects what ryots having taken advances would refuse 
to sow, or delay to sow within the few hours during which alone 
the sowing for a season’s crop is sometimes necessary ? Even 
in bad years, the ryots would keep up their connection with the 
planters when they find posi ive gain to be the consequence in 
the general run. 

Next let us examine whether the past conduct of the Magis- 
trates would justify the Government in investing them with the 
power of trying breach of contract cases. In deciding this ques- 
tion, we shall principally confine ourselves to the report of the 
Indigo Commission and the recent minute of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. Section 119 (which by the by has been 
subscribed to by Mr. Temple himself) of the former thus des- 
cribes the conduct of the European magistrates towards the 
helpless ryots. “So far from the charge of discountenancing 
and disliking the planter being true, we believe the fact to be 
that Magistrates have not been sufficiently alive to the position 
of the ryots, and have not accorded to them a due share of 
protection and support. It isnot too much to say, that had all 
Magistrates held the scales in even balance, a cultivation of 
the character which was have clearly shown indigo to be, would 
not have gone on for such a length of time. The real truth 
we take to be that if anything, the bias of the English Magis- 
trate has been unconsciously towards his countrymen, whom 
he has asked to his own table, or met in the hunting field, or 
whose houses he has personally visited.” 

Such being the relation in which the Magistrates stand to- 
wards the planters, let us next enquire into the capability of 
the former, as a class, to conduct judicial investigations. So 
unjust and careless were the decisions of the Magistrates in the 
breach of contract cases, that the Lieutenant-Governor, at the 
recommendation of the Commission, had to release 126 out of 
588 prisoners (put into jail in Kishnagore under Act XI of 1860) 
by virtue of his power to cancel or mitigate criminal sentences, 
a power reserved to Government for extraordinary occasions. 
We have in a preceding article extracted a paragraph from 
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the Lieutenant-Governor’s minute instancing a few cases indi- 
cating the carelessness or worse than carelessness of the Magis- 
trates. Finally, so ignorant were these Magistrates of the laws 
of evidence and the mode of taking the same, that the very 
nature of the evidence which they regarded as sufficient was 
rejected as worthless and invalid by the Principal Sudder 
Ameens who decided the remnant of the indigo contract cases, 
which owing to the Magistrates’ want of time, were entrusted 
tothem. These are instances, not doubtful or uncertain, but 
ascertained by the Lieutenant-Governor himself to be authentic 
to the very letter. We are really struck with wonder to find 
the minority still insisting upon permanently investing the 
Magistrates with a power for which they have proved themsel- 
ves to be eminently unfit. All these discussions, however, would 
vanish into air if the practice of advances be discontinued. 
Against this the minority have nothing else to urge than that 
by the custom of the country nothing can be done without cash 
advances ; which is notoriously untrue in cases where the party 
entering into a contract gains anything more than ordinary 
profit, although it is invariably resorted to in cases where he 
can barely acquire a subsistence, as in the present system of 
Indigo cultivation.... 

19 September 1860 


THE FUTURE OF INDIGO 


Whatever might have escaped us in the heat of controversy 
in disparagement of the indigo interest will hardly be adduced 
to discredit the sincerity of the concern we avow at the present 
position of that interest. Without attaching to the operations 
of the indigo planters the economic importance claimed for 
them by their injudicious advocates, or believing that indigo 
brings forth benefits which no other production would do, we 
would view with deep and sincere regret any permanent injury 
to the large amount of capital invested in the trade, the personal 
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interests of those engaged in it and the prospects generally 
of European settlers in the interior of the country. We shall 
regret such a result of the present agitation all the more in as 
much as we believe that the cultivation and manufacture of 
Indigo can be carried on in this country with benefit to all par- 
ties concerned in it. But the signs of the times wear a forbidd- 
ing aspect, and fully justify the despondent tone in which 
the authorities as well as the planters now speak of the future 
of indigo cultivation. The “feeling” is so intensely strong in its 
bitterness that there is little hope of any immediate impro- 
vement in the relations between the ryots and the planters 
or of an immediate settlement of the dispute between them. 
One fact is clear ; the Government cannot interfere without 
injury to the planting interest. We have seen how one law 
enacted to promote the settlment of indigo contracts has 
worked. The experience gained forbids the re-enactment of 
such another law. The main agrument advanced by the indigo 
journals and those interested in the perpetuation of the old 
state of things is, that a great injury threatens a very valuable 
branch of agriculture, which would be ruined if prompt and 
effective measure be not taken by the Government and the 
Legislature. They would, in fact, be contented only if the 
Government allows the coercion act to continue, if it appoints 
such Magistrates to administer it as Messrs. Betts, Mackenzie 
and the like, if it will abstain from interfering with the procee- 
dings of such officers, so that the ryot will in the end succumb 
and continue a cultivation which has been proved to be irk- 
some, harassing, and repulsive to him in the highest degree. We 
are tired of repeating arguments discussed to shreds. Indigo is 
not the only mercantile produce of Bengal. There are other 
crops which are liable to the same injuries, and which are equa- 
lly exposed to the chances of season and men’s temper. These 
might with legislation. While laws fair and accessible to all 
patties, are existing in the country, none but a vicious system 
will demand special laws to cloak its defects. It is these points 
that have not escaped the sound understanding of the majority 
of the Indigo Commission in whose opinion the enactment of & 
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summary law of any kind whatever appears highly objectionable, 
The ability and sound judgment which mark the report of the 
majority are nowhere so manifest as in those parts of the report 
in which they argue against such legislation. The report of the 
majority refutes the arguments of the “politico-economical 
writers” so ably and completely that we cannot resist the temp- 
tation of laying an extract from it before our readers :— 
“When we consider the working of the law for breach of 
contract, passed in the spring of this year, we are unable to 
pronounce it at all satisfactory. Unless we are greatly misinfor- 
med, the hope and intention of the Legislature was, that the law 
would act as an inducement to the ryot to sow as in former 
years, and that its stringent provisions, be rarely put in force, 
but the result, unhappily, has not borne out these expectations. 
In one district the ryots have been induced to sow, as we gather 
from official papers duly placed before us, by the management 
and decided course adopted by the local authorities in aid of 
the summary law. But in another, ryots have preferred distraint 
and apparent ruin and even the jail to a continuation of their 
cultivation. It is true that many of these unfortunate persons, 
through wilfulness or carelessness, have mistaken the object of 
the act, have imagined that it was a mere threat, or that, instead 
of the suits turning on the point of case advances given and 
received, there would be a regular adjustment of past accounts 
on both sides, by which they would be entitled to receive money, 
instead of being found in debt to the factory ; but the results, 
however caused, are such as make us shrink from recommending 
any continuance of the summary law, in its present or even in 
an amended form. There is either reluctance or the most clear 
and avowed dislike to indigo ; the operation of the law has 
inflicted heavy loss on scores of families. Those who have 
suffered from its operation, and those who have not, have “in 
language not to be mistaken” declared before us their un- 
alterable determination not to sow any more, and we have felt 
it our duty to point out, in the system of the planting, sundry 
defects which must be removed before we can pronounce that 
both parties stand even on an equal footing. Besides, even if 
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we were disposed to recommending a summary law, we should 
think it necessary to point out that such a measure this year, 
might really be prejudicial to the very interests which it was 
intended to serve. No such summary law, we should suppose, 
could be made to apply to the advances of past years. It would 
apply to advances to be taken in future, and it would, no doubt, 
be thought proper clearly to explain to all ryots the penal 
consequences of taking advances and not fulfilling a contract. 
Now if this were done, as we suppose it would be, and the ryots 
were told that imprisonment in the criminal jail would be likely 
to follow any breach of engagement on their part, we are 
morally certain that from the temper of the ryots, few persons 
would be found to come forward and enter into such contracts 
at all. While matters are in this state of uncertainty and 
transition, and the minds of the agricultural population are 
under the influence of fear and discontent, or are completely 
unsettled, we cannot reconcile it to our consciences to recom- 
mend any special and summary legislation of any kind, so mani- 
festly in favor of one party as such a law would be, even though 
it were proposed to give security to ryots by making advances 
not recoverable under any contract of more than a year’s dura- 
tion or unless the planter sue within a twelve-month ; on the 
contrary we object to any laws which fetter one party or the 
other, and we do not wish to see the period within which a 
person may sue for debts, damages, or breach of contract, 
reduced below that at which the late law of limitation has 
fixed it.” 

The enactment of a coercionary law to compel ryots to culti- 
vate indigo being then out of the question, it is to be considered 
how the ryots can be induced by amicable means to return to 
the cultivation. The difficulty is felt to be serious. The ryots 
have conceived a horror of indigo. They have made unheard of 
efforts to rid themselves of their connection with indigo. Their 
determined earnestness cannot be mistaken. Take the following 
description of an unparallelled scene described by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in language which shows that Mr. Grant is not only 
a controversialist but a word-painter of no mean order. 
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“As I steamed along these two rivers, for some sixty or 
seventy miles, both banks were literally lined with crowds of 
villagers claiming justice in this matter. Even the women of 
the villages on the bank were collected in groups by themsel- 
ves ; the males who stood at and between the riverside villages 
in little crowds, must have collected from all the villages at a 
great distance on either side. I do not know that it ever fell to 
the lot of any Indian Officer to steam for fourteen hours 
through a continued double street of suppliants for justice. All 
were most respectful and orderly: but all were plainly in 
earnest. It would be folly to suppose that such a display on 
the part of tens of thousands of people, men, women, and 
children, has no deep meaning.” 

What is to be done then to overcome so strong an anti- 
pathy? There can be but one answer to this. The ryot of 
Bengal understands his own interest so as no other peasant or 
farmer can do. Let him be offered terms that will make him 
know to be his interest to cultivate indigo, and he will do it. 
There is time enough between this and March for conciliatory 
operations to be carried on against him. One great concern has 
already revised its terms and has commenced to feel the benefit. 
The terms which the Nischindipore Concern has offered to the 
ryots are,—two rupees for a biggah in advance, the balance 
whereof accruing in unfortunate seasons is to be liquidated by 
deductions of one-fourth the profits of better seasons. Eight 
annas for good for the use of the land without reference to 
produce. The measurement both of the biggah and the bundle 
modified. Loss by failure of season to be equally divided 
between the factory and the ryot. Seed and carriage are charges ` 
to the factory. Contracts to be annual. The Concern, besides 
offering these terms, has already dismissed half its inferior 
servants, and will reduce more of them as the ryots evince a 
spirit to be confided in. We will not express an opinion on the 
character of these measures. But we mark the result: Ryots 
have been coming in to Nischindipore to take advances. s. 


3 October 1860 
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The mutinies are not yet at an end. If the one that rose to 
the dignity of rebellion has been put down, and the other that 
looked like the beginning of a civil war has been successfully 
compromised, a third has made its appearance in no mistake- 
able shape. Not that there is much danger to be apprehended 
from it, but this last rising causes almost all the annoyance and 
much of the embarrassment of an organized military outbreak. 
This time, however, the bitterest enemies of the Indian Govern- 
ment and of the Commander-in-Chief cannot found a charge 
against them or find an apology for the mutiniers. 

The Company’s Europeans, as the local regiments of 
European Infantry are called, have neyer been remarkable for 
that orderliness which is the result of exact discipline. The new 
regiments, especially, have earned a name for themselves of not 
a very enviable character. Amongst these new regiments the 
Sth has attained special notoriety. It was they that a year ago 
dismissed their officers, elected others in their stead and de- 
clared their independence. On that occasion, however, they had, 
in addition to their ignorance, some color of a shadow of a 
pretence to account for their conduct. They had the word of a 
prime minister to rest upon. On the present occasion even that 
was wanting. The Governor-General had assured them that 
whatever measures might be adopted in respect to the amal- 
gamation of the (Sic), their position and privileges will remain 
untouched and unaffected. They could not, therefore, plead 
ignorance. It was therefore from a sheer spirit of mutiny and 
lawlessness that at Dinapore, Brown and Baldwin, two privates 
of the third company Sth regiment, on the night of the 2Ist 
September last, led a rabble of their comrades into the barracks 
of the Artillery to induce or to compel them to join in an out- 
break that was to be of the most violent description. They 
shouted for their “rights”, and said those would have them who 
had their rifle and ammunition. 

In the Artillery lines they found instead of sympathy a re- 
ception which they had cause to rue. The Serjeant Major, 
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Macniminie, fell in his company and sword in hand drove the 
mutiniers away, capturing the two leaders. Macniminie has 
been made an officer, and far more than that now occupies a 
position in the public estimation a conqueror might envy. He 
has set an example that will be the pride of every soldier in 
India to mistake. It is perhaps not too much to say that he 
has saved the country from a great disaster. 

The two ringleaders were tried, and the court which tried 
them sentenced them at first to four years’ penal servitude. As 
a matter of course Sir Hugh Rose had the sentence revised into 
-one of penal servitude for life. 

An admirable general order upon these proceedings has been 
issued by the Commander-in-Chief. In terms the ring of which 
the most reprobate of the Bengal soldiery cannot miss or ever 
forget, he tells them that the good conducted soldier may be 
certain of reward, while the mutinous may as certainly expect 
death. A grave rebuke is also administered to the officers, 
commissioned and non-commissioned. 

We, on the part of the Native Indian community have a few 
words to speak to the European soldiers of both services in 
India. When they speak of their rights, they are expected to 
know at least the more palpable of their duties and to form 
some estimate of their responsibilities. They can well conceive 
that the power which they have of throwing the country into 
disaster is one of which no manly heart can be proud or feel 
disposed to make use. They are soldiers, but they have there- 
fore no more ceased to be citizens here than any did when they 
enlisted in England. On the other hand, they can understand 
that a bearing, such as British soldiers have always borne will 
be held in grateful recognition by a fifth of mankind, or at least 
secure to that portion of the race present tranquility and the 
essentials of future progress. --- 

31 October 1860 
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THE INDIGO COMMISSION 


One of the questions put by the Commission to the Hon’ble: 


Mr. Eden was to the effect—can you suggest any changes in the 
present system, so that it should work well between planter 
and ryot? The answer returned was that “the trade should be 
a fair, open and voluntary trade.” But supposing it were so, 
supposing every ryot was induced to carry on Indigo cultivation 
on his own account, would that make the planter pull well with 
the ryot? Competition would rather tend to foster than supp- 
ress those evils, for the investigation of which the commission 
was set on foot. It would serve to create a jealousy in the mind 
of the planter, which would be more pernicious.and deplorable 
in its effects than what has already appeared to be the case. 
Affrays, agrarian disputes, kidnapping and looting would be 
more frequent than at present. The ryot would be subject to 
endless ways of annoyances, nor would the planter, be exempt 
from them. The only means by which security could be ensured 
to the ryot, is to make the planter amenable to the jurisdiction. 
of the mofussil tribunals. It is his exemption therefrom, that 
had emboldened him in the commission of that system of 
oppression which has the reaction so formidable. Knowing, that. 
access to the Supreme Court is difficult to a poor ryot, and that 
the law of the district where the planter carries on his concern 
does not extend to him, he fearlessly exceeded the bounds of 
his lawful rights, and hesitated not to encroach upon those of 
his neighbour. A time-elapsed prejudice has hitherto secured 
to him a prerogative, by which his trial, in criminal cases, could 
only be held before the Supreme Court. But why such a prero- 
gative should be continued up to this day, is difficult to under- 
stand. What is there in a mofussil court, that renders it ineffi- 
cient for the administration of justice to English subjects, and 
competent to do justice to native subjects. Is there anything 
in the Englishman, is his life more precious, is his property more 
valuable, than that of a native? What Mr. Eden has said on 
this point is remarkably true, that if our courts of justice are 
good for natives, they are no less so for others. The mofussih 
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courts, constituted as they are of all the elements of modern 
jurisprudence, are diversified only by local peculiarities which 
do not render them less competent to try offences common to 
this country, especially when the accused has his appeal to the 
Nizamut. Besides, the proceedings of the zillah judges are 
watched with the deepest interest by Government, and if dere- 
liction of duty is proved against any of them, he is removed 
from his position. The only drawback to a mofussil court is 
its want of Juries, but rather be tried by a thoroughly educated, 
well-informed and impartial Judge, than by a dozen of Cossi- 
tolah Jurors, men who are ill-employed, who act under the 
direction of the Judge, and pronounce guilty or not guilty accor- 
ding as the charge is framed. This Jury system had its uses 
in olden times which in this age of progress could be safely 
dispensed with. It is a superfluity of form, which does not 
require to be adhered to. The same law and the same court for 
all classes of people, will break down all distinction, and soften 
the antagonism of race, which is more violent in an English- 
man than in a native. If the jurisdiction of the mofussil court is 
extended over Europeans, it will bring them to a sense of their 
duty —a duty which they own to themselves and their neighbo- 
urs. It will bring the law within the reach of every ryot, who- 
if trampled upon by his powerful neighbour, the planter, would 
have recourse to it at a less trouble and less expense, and soon 
have redress for his grievances. 

It has been given out that this ryot outbreak has been cau- 
sed by some Young Bengal incendiaries, or some wealthy native. 
Zemindars, but such, we hardly need repeat, is not the case. 
It is more the result of a concatenation of circumstances, than 
of any party arrangements. The facility of communication by 
railroads and steam-boats, the diffusion of education and the: 
wide circulation of newspapers, of which the Revd. Mr. Long 
spoke in his evidence, have given the ryots a sense of their 
rights, privileges and immunities, which they were before ignor- 
ant of, and as they have been long oppressed, and treated like 
beasts of burden, their groans have reached high, and the ago- 
nized feelings of the ryots, so long spent up within themselves, 
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have now found a vent. They have indeed found sympathy 
from the educated and enlightened portion of their coun- 
trymen. The time is come when the oppressors’ wrong is no 
longer to be tolerated with impunity nor the distress of the 
millions of suffering poor to be overlooked by the rulers of the 
land. Atrocities in whatever shape, or by whom soever com- 
mitted, must receive substantial chastisement. Already what 
has transpired, will be a sufficient warning to the oppressors of 
every hue and discourage them in their evil practices, and if 
after this any further attempt at coercion be made upon the 
poor ryots, such attempt will in the nature of things fail, and 
call down upon the offender the severest displeasure of ali right- 
thinking men. ... 

14 November 1860 


INDIGO PROSPECTS 


No one can feel surprise at the violence of the reaction that 
has taken place in the indigo districts against the cultivation of 
the plant. The sufferings of the ryots, which they had borne 
in silence for years, had reached a point at which even Bengallee 
patience failed. The intensity of the feeling it was, and not 
official proclamations and secret societies, that made the ryots 
last year to throw off their indigo connections, and resolve to 
suffer, as they said, a thousand deaths rather than cast a single 
indigo seed on the ground. It is futile then to spread the no- 
tion that the authorities have prompted the ryot-strike and 
thereby ruined the indigo interest. It may serve a party pur- 
pose to say so, and the leading journal in England has helped 
to propagate the tale. But it is of some importance that the 
English public should be disabused of this notion, for the arena 
Of the next struggle will lie in England. The report of the Indi- 
go Commissioners will do much to spread the truth, but more 
will be necessary to counteract the mischievous efforts of the 
indigo interest. Every mail from Calcutta carries to England 
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the most exaggerated and passion-stirring accounts of official 
misfeasance in connection with the indigo agitation, and the 
crash which has followed the organized misdoings of many years 
is attributed to a course of administration of which the most 
that has been found possible to say is that it is too impartial. 
The planting despatches sometimes rave. We present a few 
samples of incoherent complaining taken from the last overland 
sheet issued by the Hurkaru. 

“In the Indigo districts matters are gradually going from 
bad to worse. The spirit of disaffection to everything European 
is slowly extending from district to district, and Mr. Grant 
having coerced the country with troops, $0 as to preclude the 
possibility of anything like an absolute outbreak, is permitting 
planters to be despoiled of all their property, and in reply to 
complaints, writing quibbling minutes, referring the parties to- 
Civil Courts, which if they did exist could afford no relief. 

The Supreme Government has published a correspondence 
between itself, the Lieutenant-Governor, and Messrs. Jardine- 
Skinner and Co., agents, for Messrs. Robert Watson and Co., 
the largest planters in India, showing that these immense con- 
cerns whose expenditure must be between sixty and seventy 
thousand pounds per annum on Indigo, setting aside their silk 
works, are at this moment closed, and the expenditure on seed 
for next year, amounting alone to £10,000, destroyed and 
rendered absolutely worthless, and that all this is the result of 
a proclamation issued by the Commissioner of Nuddea which 
the ryots understood to mean that it was the wish of Govern- 
ment that they should no longer sow Indigo. It is not the 
advance or any other “system” which is to be blamed for this, 
for Neezabad factories, where the land, the seed, the labor, 
everything belongs to the planter, are as badly off as the ryoty 
factories. The planters have been dispossessed of their lands, 
and in many places can get neither food nor firewood except 
through the police. The Magistrates dare not, as Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner and Co. plainly tell the Government, do justice 
to a planter, for if they do so they immediately incur the dis- 
pleasure of Mr. Grant. To this Mr. Grant replies that no one 
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can interfere with a Judicial Officer, forgetting that in his minute 
of the 17th August, he told the Governor General that he con- 
sidered it his duty to watch narrowly the conduct of the Magis- 
trates in the Indigo districts, and at once to remove them when 
their decisions did not please him, which he did, and that he 
had circulated to them sample cases after the fashion of which 
‘they were enjoined to decide all Indigo cases that came before 
them. Indigo Planting may be said now to be but barely exist- 
ing in Kishnaghur, Pabna and Jessore, to be in a very sickly 
state in Moorshedabad and Malda, while to the Eastward, 
Furreedpore has caught the planters who are too widely scat- 
tered to support each other, while each thinks that it will not 
come to him. The Messrs. Watson are said to have refused to 
join in a representation of the state of matters in the Indigo 
districts to Sir Charles Wood in the earlier part of the season, 
on the ground that their factories were too well managed for 
anything to happen to them. They are now worse off than 
most others. The men of Tirhoot are silent because their 
system is a different one from that of Bengal, and thus the only 
English interest of any value which had established itself in 
India is being destroyed, its various sections being annihilated 
in detail.” 

Mark the incoherences. What idea is the reader to derive 
from the above ? Is it the ryot’s ill-feeling and roguery, or the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s proclamations, or the courts of justice 
that are ruining the interest ? If the writer's object was to abuse 
‘everybody and anybody who came to his mind at the moment 
he has done his part well. In every other respect, the contents 
of this despatch, intended to set the English mind on fire, will 
be viewed but as the outpourings of disappointed anger and 
impotent revenge. ... 

21 November 1860 
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KISTEEWALLAH 


Our readers must have heard of a class of people in Calcutta, 
who go by the name of Kisteewallahs— but who they are and 
what they do are not generally known. We will therefore give 
an account of them which will be found not wholly uninterest- 
ing, not perhaps without, its use. 

A Kisteewallah, then, is a usurer by profession, and his place 
of business is called a guddy. He has always more than one 
partner, of whom one or two remain in Calcutta, and the others 
in their native villages. He has a sirkar, who writes his khattah 
books, and is paid out of the general fund, as also by perqui- 
sites levied out of each borrower for writing his khut. The 
sirkar is generally a dependant of the Kisteewallah, and is 
always at his command. But if he is a stranger, he is not avail- 
able at all times of the day. There is a fixed time for his atten- 
dance, when he performs the duties appertaining to his office.” 

The money that is lent to parties requiring such accommoda- 
tion is generally done at an unusually high rate of interest, £0 
much so, that it would take years and years to absolve oneself 
from his liability to one of these Kisteewallahs. A Kistee khut 
is usually made payable in two months and twelve days, but if 
the amount is not liquidated within the due date the khut is 
renewed for the balance and fresh interest thereon speedily 
sends up to the original sum. The debt consequently continues 
undiminished for an indefinite length of time, without any 
chance of its ever being realized. If once within his clutches, 
the Kisteewallah will fleece out every rupee of his assamy, ot 
debtor, put him into jail, sell his goods, and bring him into 
utter ruin, may, starvation. How many honest families of the 
laboring class, who, if their evil destiny had not led them to 
take loans from Kisteewallahs would have led a happy life ! 

But the above proceeding is peculiar to somewhat honest 
Kisteewallahs. There are hundreds of others who, without a 
courie of capital, carry on dealings to a considerable extent, and 
the number of whose assamies are awfully huge. They are des- 
erate, lawless, and very unflinching in their occupation. They 
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care not how they shift, equivocate and lie. They will perjure 
and forge, and falsify a khattah from the beginning to the end. 
They are deaf to the admonitions of their conscience, and the 
cries and lamentations of the oppressed. Such Kisteewallahs 
are very common ; and there is not a single locality in Calcutta, 
which is free from them. These men keep three descriptions of 
books —the jabdah or day-book, the khutean or ledger, and the 
khut book. In the jabdah, they would first of all credit—sa» 
200 Rs., as their capital. Where this amount came from, t y 
whom paid, and on what account, is never detailed. It would 
appear as if the sum of itself crept into their Tuhbil or cash box- 
The fact is, that it is a false credit made for the purpose of 
showing that they had actual money in hand to lend. Their next 
step is to select a person well circumstanced in life out of the 
neighbourhood, and open an account in his name. The khut 
or bond is then prepared, corresponding with the date of the 
account, bearing the signature of the borrower, if he is known 
to be able to write, if not, his mark, and the names of one or 
two subscribing witnesses. These witnesses, together with the 
writer of the bond, are so well tutored, as to the particulars of 
the loan, that if they are crossexamined for hours and hours 
together, not a single discrepancy could be found out in their 
statements. The account then is made torun for a period of one 
year or six months, after which an action is brought against the 
intended victim who being quite ignorant of the nature of the 
claim, can plead nothing in defence but non assumpsit,—is never 
indebted. As he can, however, bring no witness to prove a nega- 
tive, the case, upon the evidence of the plaintiff and the writer 
of the bond, is generally decreed against him. TheJudge, who 
hears the case, is generally confounded at the conflict of evi- 
dence,—the-plaintiff swearing positively that he lent the money, 
the defendant denying as emphatically upon oath that he ever 
borrowed it. He has therefore no other alternative left him but 
to call upon the defendant to show some plausible ground why 
the action should have been brought against him. The defen- 
dants, as a matter of course, can assign no reason whatsoever, 
and the decree, in such cases is always passed against him. 
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It is certainly difficult for the Judge to understand why a 
man who bears no spite, should bring a false action against 
another, sometimes for such paltry sums as 5 or 6 Rs. But the 
fact is that the Kisteewallahs are not actuated by any malica 
prepense. It is their business to speculate in cases, and if they 
succeed in gaining two cases a day, whatever their amount, it is 
a sure gain to them, earned without any labor or without the 
necessity of being the servant of another. If the cases are lost, 
they are subjected to a trifling loss in the shape of costs, and 
which again is fully compensated by other cases successfully 
brought on other occasions. Successes like these give them a 
notoriety in the quarter where they live and encourage them to 
proceed from small to heavy amounts. These in time swell their 
accounts and account books, and give them the appearance of 
being large capitalists, whereas when they first started into 
business, they were not worth a.straw, and all their deposits 
were Bhooah or false. l 

The Kisteewallahs are much dreaded by their poor but 
honest neighbours. Dishonest extortioners by profession, they 
are hated and despised, and contact with them is studiously 
avoided by all who can help it. Their assistance is sometimes 
courted by their less scrupulous neighbours who have a grudge 
to pay off. Instances of this nature are not unfrequent. We 
will relate one as a type of the rest. There wasa Kisteewallah 
named Nobin Chunder Gangooly, who had a guddy at Sustee- 
tulah in Calcutta, During the existence of the late Court of 
Requests, he had his most prosperous days. From small begin- 
nings he rose to a notoriety unequalled by any Kisteewallah of 
his day. He was vain, insolent and proud, and had all the hard- 
heartedness of his class. He often boasted of his power, and the 
instrument of oppression he had at his command, When in the 
zenith of his prosperity, he was dreaded by all the tradespeople 
of Jorasanko, Kansareeparah, Simlah, and other contiguous 
places. An unfortunate milk-woman residing at Simlah once 
fell into his bad graces. He immediately brought an action for 
80 Rs. against her for money lent. The plaintiff and his wit- 
nesses were examined, and the khattas were looked into. The 
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defendant denied ever having seen the plaintiff, or having had 
any dealings with him whatever. The only reason she adduced 
for the falsity of the action was that she had a quarrel with ore 
of her neighbours, who himself being unable to do her any 
harm, had instigated the Kisteewallah, Nobin Gangooly, to 
bring the action against her. This simple statement, contrasted 
with the positive oath of the plaintiff and his witnesses, and un- 
supported by any other evidence, had no effect upon the Judge, 
and he decreed the case for the full amount. The poor woman, 
to pay up the debt and costs, was obliged to sell all her clothes, 
and it was not without much trouble that she was able to ex- 
tricate herself out of the difficulty. 

Such is the character of the Kisteewallahs, and such is the 
way in which they deal with their victims. But there is no help 
for it. The Judges of the Calcutta Small Cause Court, where 
Kisteewellah cases form the greatest number of suits, are doing 
their best to put them down. Whena forgery is detected, the 
case is immediately dismissed, compensation is given to the 
‘defendant, and measures are suggested for prosecuting the 
plaintiff for his offence. In many instances, several of the Kis- 
teewallahs have been transported, but still they are incorrigible. 
Of late, a new scheme of roguery has come into fashion. A 
Kisteewallah obtains a decree against a person, takes out a 
seal warrant, and colluding with the judgment-debtor sends him 
to the shop of a stranger, and there seizes the goods of the 
latter, alleging the same to be the property of the former. The 
shop-keeper interpleads, and if he can succeed in proving that 
the property belongs to him, it is released, otherwise it is sold 
to the account of the judgment-debtor. ... 


21 November 1860 


EDUCATION AND PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 


Financial considerations in particular, and political ones 
generally, alike press for a solution of the question how far our 
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public schools are to be the feeders of our public services. One 
great object of many of the best and most enlightened of our 
statesmen in the natives...they have been encouraging an indi- 
genous administration, and their hope lies...the schools they 
support. The educated natives have been taught to hope a 
corresponding hope. But comparatively speaking, the educated 
natives of these days meet with less encouragement from 
Government than they did before. When we say comparatively, 
we refer to nothing more than the time of Lord William 
Bentinck and one or two of his successors. There will appear 
a great disparity between the two eras in respect to the encour- 
agement afforded to the class by the higher functionaries. 
Compare the advancement made in the position and prospects 
of native judicial officer between the years 1831 and 1840, with 
that since achieved. The present affords a cheerless prospect 
to the rising generation of educated Natives. There is, we can- 
not help observing, no longer that desire to take the educated 
native by the hand, and to at once benefit him, his country and 
the service by placing him in a situation where he can be of 
most use. We do not say that the chief advantage to be looked 
for by those who benefit by the superior education imparted by 
our schools and colleges is government employment in the 
higher grades of the service, or that the only aim of government 
in giving them that education should be to rear up cheap class 
of well-educated public servants. But we must say that the 
two questions of public education and public employment can- 
not be wholly separated one from the other. Viewed in this 
light, the question is not one of very small dimensions at all. It 
is one of imperial magnitude, and involves much of the present, 
and more of the future, interests of India. At present, the edu- 
cated native, the handywork of British civilization in the east, 
has his aspirations limited to the subordinate grades of the un- 
covenanted service, and any attempt on his part to rise higher 
is considered a sort of official trespass. The past was fuller or 
have and encouragement. Though education did not flourish 
so vigorously as at present, though there was no University in 
Calcutta, and though the student’s career did not end in the 
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acquisition of academical honors, yet the avenues to higher 
employment than what could be then held by educated natives, 
were rapidly thrown open to them in the judicial and revenue 
branches of the administration, one after another. The offices 
of Moonsiff, Sudder, Ameen, Principal Sudder Ameen and 
Deputy Collector, were created almost purposely to gratify 
native ambition and to stimulate native education. Their 
appointment to these posts, it was hoped, would alike encou- 
rage native students, and prove as it has done, a valuable gain 
to the public service. The expectations of government have 
not been disappointed. Almost all of these led men to have 
acquitted themselves to the satisfaction of their employers, and 
some of them, it cannot be denied have outshone many of the 
covenanted officers who serve the state. Now that improve- 
ment in English literature and science among the natives is 
progressing at an increased pace, and the honors of academic 
success are conferred, after a rigid and strict examination, on 
some among the most deserving, proportionally freer scope 
should be given to their worldly ambition. To debar them 
any longer from the enjoyment on higher official positions for 
which they are not ill-qualified, is to tolerate a principle, which 
however congenial to the taste of some politicians is opposed 
to justice, sound reason, and common sense. You educate our 
countrymen up to a standard which would do honor to an 
English university, but refuse to give them a due share in the 
administration. 

This is something wrong in all this. It is apparent how much 
the usefuless of many native public servants is marred by a 
limitation of their prospects. What, perhaps, our forefathers 
were in days long since past, we are still supposed to be. But 
little is thought of that the habits, manners, feelings and tastes 
of the aborigines of the soil are undergoing a complete change. 
A wider scope for the exercise of their abilities can now alone 
meet their views. But no, they are still held to be the same 
“cringing natives” who in earlier times served their “masters”, 
and cheated whole populations on wages that would now be 
sneered at by a mirdah. The fund annually laid out for their 
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education is now, in one sense, so much money thrown away, 
since they, after being made qualified to discharge more respon- 
sible duties, are left to render only the pettiest services to the 
state. For the higher situations, civilians are “indented” for 
from England, to rule a country to which they are utter stran- 
gers. Not that the cost of engaging them is ill-bestowed, consi- 
dering that it is they who will always give the tone to the admi- 
nistration, and who alone can impart to it the vigor and regu- 
larity of civilized rule. But, says at least one influential per- 
sonage, the financier, in proportion as their services are costly, 
should their employment be economized. 

There is another matter connected with this question of 
public education which has led to the belief that educated 
natives are less cared for now than they were formerly. There 
is a visible abatement in the personal interest taken by our 
rulers in the cause. Lord William Bentinck made the personal 
acquaintance of almost every educated native entitled to the 
honor. Lord Auckland was a sincere encourager of native edu- 
cation. Whenever state affairs allowed him time, he spent it in 
visiting the Hindu and Medical Colleges, and also his favorite 
school at Barrackpore, where he encouraged the boys with 
prizes. Lord Hardinge was no less a friend to education. His 
celebrated notification of 10th October 1844, giving preference 
to educated natives in the disposal of vacancies in Government 
establishments, speaks highly of the motive which actuated the 
measure. If the tenure of his office had extended over a longer 
period than is usually assigned to Governor-Generals in India, 
the measure would have been carried into effect, but no sooner 
he quitted our shores, than it became a dead letter, and no 
attention was paid to it by any officer under Government. The 
Governor-Generals who came after him scarcely took any per- 
sonal interest in the cause of native education. If they had 
evinced the same zeal for the welfare of the educated natives as 
their predecessors had done, the latter would, by this time, have 
been placed in a more elevated position. 

The question presses. The very complacent idea that natives 
can live on small incomes, an idea dearly cherished by the small 
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men who are composed (to use a Bengaleism) of their husband, 
wife and child, added to a cheated servant, will not solve it. It 
must be fairly met. It must be so adjusted as to reconcile the 
interests of the public service to the suggestions of imperial 
policy, the progress of English civilization in India and the 
irrepressible yearnings of national ambition. One fact we 
challenge a denial of. If tomorrow, the best offices of the land 
were given away to successful competitors in examinations, 
nine-tenths would fall to the lot of natives. What great counter- 
vailing reason can be urged to withhold from them the legiti- 
mate rewards of their merits ? ... 

5 December 1360 


THE BEDDYAS 


The Indian Field in its last issue has a lengthy article on the 
Gypsy tribes. The writer proves satisfactorily that the nomadic 
taces found traversing the surface of the Indian peninsula under 
the various names, of Beddyas, Nuts, Kuraners, Bageekors, 
are branches of and discended from the same great family 
which the Gipsy of England, the Bohemian of France and the 
Gitano of Spain represent. Although this strange class habits, 
and disinclined to make any one place their permanent resi- 
dence, yet it appears to us that vast changes have taken place 
in their mode of living, and in some countries they have been 
reclaimed into the bosom of citizenship. Nevertheless, we think 
they will still take a good deal of time to make themselves 
useful members of society, and to cast off their former associa- 
tions. If it be true that the Bengalee Beddyas are of this very 
stock as is maintained by the writer of the article in the Field, 
they must be indeed far in advance of their brethren in other 
countries in intelligence and as respects habitation and the 
adoption of agricultural pursuits. In the districts of Nuddea 
and Baraset, large villages, such as Bellay, Bishohorie and 
Coolodanundpore are chiefly inhabited by men of this class. 
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They have built respectable homes and been living there for 
some generations. With the exception of thieving they are in 
no ways inferior in point of conduct to the rest of the ryot 
population. They are as well housed, drest, and are as neat 
and cleanly in their exterior as other ryots, and as peaceful- 
neighbours as one would wish other men to be. 

In the eastern districts of Dacca, Burisaul &ca there is a 
class of Beddyas who never live upon dry land, but make boats 
their permanent homes. These boats resemble the common 
country boats, with this difference that the Beddya boats are 
covered with jhamps to a greater extent. Whole families are 
born, live and die in these boats, and all they require is stowed 
in them, so that a Beddya may not be compelled to touch the 
dry ground oftener than is absolutely requisite. A navigator of 
the eastern Bengal rivers will occasionally meet with a boat 
covered from helm to prow, always a ricketty thing after all— 
crossing his path, the helm propelled or the oar pulled much 
like the sampan on the China rivers, by a young female of well- 
made limbs and a pleasing face. Many a joke these fair navi- 
gators have to listen to as Hindu and Musulman boatmen fling 
at them when their boats approach other’s and many are the 
bitter things which those female lips mutter in silence in answer 
to the rudeness of the country mangese. If there are.a number 
of Beddya boats near at hand sufficient to muster a strong 
party the males and females will combine to return the insult 
by an united assault on the joker and perhaps plunder his 
boat, But though jokes are of frequent occurrence affrays on 
account of them are rare. 

No one of this class of Beddyas is held respectable without 
having the proprietory right in at least one boat, and the first 
great aim of the young Beddya is to secure one. Loving fathers 
give away to daughters as their dowry one or two boats as the 
case may be and no Beddya without one of them can hope to 
win the hand of his sweetheart in marriage. These Beddyas. 
carry on a brisk trade in needles, pins, brass and gilded orna- 
ments. They travel from one market to another, and as these 
places in the eastern districts are invariably on river sides, they 
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meet with little inconvenience on the score of their boats. They 
also extensively rear waterfowl which may be seen all the day 
along frisking about gaily round their gliding boats. The women 
are more intelligent than the men, and in consequence on 
them devolves all the management of affairs. They go about 
from village to village and house to house to retail their wares, 
to effect cures and adorn the rustic beauties with the grotesque 
Godani. They have a rendezvous where gatherings of all the 
boats of a whole tribe take place on occasions of marriage 
funerals or other caste requirements. They are reputed some 
to be very rich, but we believe there is hardly a native to te 
found who has ever visited the interior of one of these boats. 
Their peculiar mode of life renders them quite strangers to men 
living on terra firma. Their shyness has brought on them a 
very bad repute, but so long as they shall continue in their pre- 
sent habits of seclusion it will be difficult to get any reliable 
knowledge of their habits and customs. If the proverb alluded 
to in the article under notice that “Bedya an rajaro ryot an 
mahajuner dhero” be at all applicable to any class of Beddyas 
it must be to this water-faring people. ... 

5 December 1860 


VICES OF YOUNG BENGAL 


We repeat that we should but ill fulfil our duties as an 
organ of native opinion were we to omit to notice the dangers 
which beset the position of the rising generation, and to hold 
them up prominently with a view to warn our young friends of 
their impendency. Human nature is frail, and no man or class 
of men, to whatever country he or they may belon g, is free from 
some failing or other. But in this transition period of native 
society, the weaknesses of human nature make themselves more 
apparent than at others. There are always, in all societies, 
reigning vices, but vices such as are universally held to be so 
baneful as to subvert the foundations of society, endanger life 
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and increase immorality, are not simple vices but great wicked- 
nesses, and their repression and extirpation are objects well 
worthy of the endeavors of all truehearted men. Young Bengal 
is a class in whom are essentially concentrated all hopes of the 
country’s regeneration. The old class is fast making room for 
them, and the responsibilities devolving on them are neither few 
nor unimportant. The following observations to which their 
attention is requested will, therefore, we hope, be not taken 
amiss P 

It is not intended to point out, what however but too many 
of our young friends are guilty of, namely, that they give up all 
profitable studies as soon as they enter the world after leaving 
the school; for such as do this so that the consequences of 
which are confined to their individual prospects, and so long 
as these consequences do not affect the interests of society at 
large, it is not our purpose to notice them. Many again there 
are, who do keep up their reading, so called, but without any 
particular object in view, for the attainment of which the read- 
ing is kept up. To such also we have very little to say, except 
that the general rule is that all exertions unregulated by a 
motive, or made without any object in view, are so much waste 
labor, and as labor regulated is sure to yield profit, it is a pity 
that so much Jabor and time should be squandered away. Nor 
is it our intention to call attention to the other faults laid at 
the door of Young Bengal—his want of manners, his self con- 
ceit, his unreasoning radicalism, his aping of foreign vices, the 
want of manners and respect due to superiors, and obligation 
he often repudiates, for we are under a firm impression that 
‘these faults are not lasting, “and that a little experience in the 
‘world will in a short time open his eyes to his great mistake, 
and induce him with good reason to retrace his steps, and take 
an opposite course. 

We felt it our duty lately, it was not a grateful one, to raise 
‘our warning voice against the progress of one evil eating, into 
the vitals of the rising generation. Naught but the peculiar 
position of that generation at the present moment could justify 
our doing it. We now draw attention to another evil. It is the 
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progressing vice of drunkenness among these young men that 
has alarmed us so much. There is no wicked act which cannot 
be done by a person under the influence of the inebriating draft. 
If we are to bring to light the thousand and one misdeeds done 
by men who have had not only the benefit of a good education, 
but are perfectly aware that they are incapable of doing such 
deeds, when sober’s, we could a tale unfold that would look 
blacker than the highest seasoned records of European crime. 
What repentance follows ; what heart-burnings and miseries of 
life. 

The vice of drunkenness has been declaimed against from 
the beginning of society, and we have no new arguments to 
bring against it. There are few offences man can commit which 
procure so little enjoyment, and leave such acute remorse be- 
hind. The most ignorant, the veriest boor, feels it, and the 
suffering of the educated man is proportionably greater. As an 
incentive to crime it has few equals among the other motives of 
human action, and unlike these other motives (to take up a very 
low ground) drunkenness offers no profit no temporal benefit. 
Intoxication is a punishment in itself, and leaves behind it 
others, the acutest of their kind. 

Such wicked things are sometimes done under the influence 
of intoxication, that many feel strongly inclined to commit sui- 
cide to escape the constant bitterness of feeling, which is kept 
up by the recollections of those deeds. Would, they often 
think, it were in their power to erase them from the tablet of 
their memory, Young Bengal is now a term of derision. It is 
applied to those of our young men, who openly eat and drink 
in public places, and are not ashamed of getting drunk. We 
were in the railway train a few days back, and were not a little 
amused by the sight of a locomotive named Young Bengal. Of 
course the meaning of this is plain ; for who is not aware that 
many of our young friends make little or no scruple in patroni- 
sing, openly and in the presence of many of the orthodox 
passengers, the refreshment rooms attached to the stations. 
Many European and native gentlemen pass up and down in the 
rail, and it is rare to see any but low class Europeans and 
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Young Bengal step down from the carriages to take a glass of 
grog at the station refreshment rooms. We will stop here for 
present, and wait and hope that the above remarks will not be 
thrown away upon those for whose special behoof they are 
made. ».. 


5 December 1860 


FLOGGING AS A PUNISHMENT 


The Select Committee of the Legislative Council which had 
been entrusted with the duty of reporting on the expediency of 
adopting this form of punishment as a deterrent to crimes has, 
as we observe, reported in favor of it as a very effective physical 
sanction. The wisdom of the Committee in thus recommend- 
ing a measure, of which one, if not the best, recommendation 
in their eyes must have been that none of them is personally 
likely to feel its operation, has been brought somewhat into 
question by a few facts related by the Oudh Gazette. We have 
extracted the little article written by our contemporary in ano- 
ther column. It will be found that flogging as a punishment 
debases without correcting. The hardened criminal is proof 
against the inflictions of the rattan, but dreads the discipline of 
the jail. 

The Select Committee has recommended the adoption of 
flogging as a part of our penal system. The Committee could 
not have an idea of what they were doing. They could not 
possibly have thought that they have even now among their 
kith and kind who do sell their souls for a pot of beer ora 
broiled chicken or the loan for three hours of a hunting ele- 
phant. The law will be executed by the district magistrates of 
India. These men are capable of any amount of injudicious- 
ness, indiscretion and injustice. They are no respecters of per- 
sons ; they have no sympathy with public feeling. To gratify a 
whim or a briber they would do anything that does not subject 
them to punishment. There is not a class of officials in all the 
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world who deserve to be trusted less, to be watched more, than 
the district magistrates of India. We have but this very moment 
talked of one who had the audacity to summon a native lady of 
the first rank to his presence. We have the Governor of the 
country openly directing an abuse of power to compass a given 
object. Magistrates in the upper provinces have been known 
to not even wait for the coming law to inflict corporal punish- 
ment. Are these a class to whom the power of inflicting 
corporal punishment can be entrusted ?... 


12 December 1860 
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THE LAST EDUCATION REPORT 


No department of effort has been so much or so disastrously 
affected by the mutinies as Education. Few minds are able to 
shake off the conviction that advancing knowledge has had 
some share in producing the catastrophe. Still fewer can forget 
that Nana Saheb, a man to whose name no epithet can add 
aught of horror, was a perfect specimen of the educated, 
gentlemanly, native. Fewest of all can overcome the indignant 
impulse to have done with philanthropy, to let the wretches 
perish in the darkness they have chosen for themselves. The 
latter feeling, an instinct rather than a reason, threatens to 
cripple for a moment all Missionary operations so far as they 
are dependant on local funds. - Hereafter when minds are a 
little calmer we may examine how far these impressions are 
sound, how far our educational policy demands modification. 
At present we confine ourselves to a more congenial subject, 
the spread of vernacular education. It is sufficiently clear, 
whatever may be said of the instruction given in our colleges 
to the Upper Ten Thousand, that vernacular education has 
done us no harm. It is not the artisans, and the shopkeepers, 
the only class as yet affected by this system of instruction who 
have turned against us, murdered Englishmen, and tortured 
English women. They have rather been generally favourable. 
The friendly hand which brought milk or fruit to the wretched 
fugitive, supplied the charpoy to rest the maimed officer, or 
gave warning to his wearied wife was almost always an artisan. 
The dangerous class was the class most devoid of instruction, — 
the bazar rabble, men with the intellectual attainments of hogs, 
and a far lower moral standard. The mutinies therefore, so 
far as they affect the question at all, encourage us to pursue 
vernacular education. 

What are we doing in the matter ? The Education Despatch 
so often quoted laid it dowa as a principle that we were to 
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attempt the education of the masses, even in preference to that 
of the higher classes. The principle is most sound and philan- 
thropic. It also laid it down as an axiom, that State assistance 
in aid of local effort was preferable to State schools, that the 
English system with its self reliance was to be preferred to the 
Prussian with its thorough-going effective despotism. The 
means suggested seemed thoroughly unobjectionable. The 
Government thereupon appointed a Director, Inspectors, Zillah 
Inspectors, and rules for the grants-in-aid. The machinery was 
only too perfect and complete for its end. But what are we do- 
ing? There is the despatch, there is the sound principle, there 
is the unobjectionable system, there is the excellent machinery, 
but where is the out-turn ? Is the motor force wasted on space ? 
Is the organization without anend? Do the wheels turn with- 
out grinding aught, wheat or tares? We fear the answer must 
be that it is even so, that we have done practically nothing. We 
have not attempted much. There are thirty-three millions of 
people who speak the Bengalee Language. Among them in 
the third year of the system there are 151 aided vernacular 
schools, or one to every two hundred thousand persons. The 
revenue of Bengal on the other hand is rather more than ten 
millions sterling a year. The grants-in-aid to vernacular 
schools amount to Rs. 23,618 a year, being one-third less than 
the salary of a single Zillah Judge, not twice the salary of the 
native Inspector, Jess than the passage money paid for fifty 
European privates. 

There is no need here for any subtlety of statesmanship, no 
room for casuistry, no possibility of reference to those “general 
maxims” so often used to conceal or palliate failure. The story 
is one a plain man may understand, with no assistance beyond 
his eyes, and a decent modicum of sense. Either vernacular 
education is in itself something rendering failure a certainty, or 
we are not in earnest, do not really care two straws whether 
education is diffused or not. We believe that we have both 
evils to combat, want of earnestness in the rulers, want of 
enterprise in the ruled. The former care only for the education 
which tells, that is for English teaching, the latter will not exert 
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themselves to surmount even the petty official difficulties presen- 
ted by the formulas of the grants-in-aid. The consequence is a 
result which we can in all sadness pronounce to be only a 
gigantic sham, a sham as great as if the Relief fund were to- 
present to every sufferer from Lucknow one shoe lace and a 
penny bun. It is useless to contend that the administratiom 
regrets the failure as much as we can, that the cause is this, 
that, or the other well rounded paragraph. Great Governments 
when they are in earnest do not dole out money in cowries, do 
not expect grand results from a National Education costing the 
twenty-third part of a pice per head. 

It remains to discover a remedy. The Director General,. 
who has been most creditably anxious for sound education, has 
his own, which consists in a relaxation of the rules :— 

“In the Ist Clause of para. 6, Mr. Beadon refers to the opinion 
entertained generally in the Department, that the amount of con- 
tribution asked of the people is too great, but in the 2nd Clause it 
is supposed that I contemplate no education in this amount, but 
only the increase of the Government contribution to three times 
what it was before. I must doubtless have expressed myself 
obscurely, but what I meant was, that, assuming Rupees 20 to be, 
as it is at present, the amount necessary to be made up, instead of 
the people being required to give Rupees 10, and the Government 
Rupees 10, the people might, (in certain cases, at the discretion 
of the Lieutenant-Governor,) be asked for only Rupees 5, and 
the Government might give Rupees 15.” 

He himself, however seems to see clearly where the fallacy 
of his own scheme lies, for he soon after defends the possibility 
of establishing Government vernacular schools. For ourselves, 
as we have often said, we utterly reject the relaxation theory. 
If we are to have grants-in-aid, well and good, but let them be 
in grants-in-aid; not grants in substitution of everything else. 
We see no use in paying everything everywhere, and then tell- 
ing private individuals how liberal they are, and that is the 
plain meaning of “relaxation”. Let us either have the private 
system or the system of aid, or the State school, not all three 
mixed up in one and the same medley. If the grant-in-aid has 
9:19 
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failed, and as regards vernacular education its failure must be 
admitted, let us try the State school once more on a new plan. 
Give up we cannot, and we see no other alternative except 
“relaxation”. The Supreme Government say :— 

“Again, Mr. Young singularly misapprehending the views of 
the Hon'ble Court, assumes that, if the people will not contribute 
to the support of Vernacular Schools, the Government must estab- 
lish them and maintain them entirely at the expense of the State. 
This, which is simply impossible, Mr. Young regards only as a 
very inexpedient necessity to which the Government will be driven, 
if it asks the people to contribute more than they are willing 10 
give, or indeed to contribute anything beyond the Schooling Fee 
paid by each pupil.” 

Why is it simply impossible? Evidently because such a 
scheme would in the estimation of Government cost a sum it 
would be injudicious to expend. We are driven again, as usual 
in all such arguments, to the aid of that great practical aid to 
statesmanship, a slate. How much would it cost ? The estimate 
for each school is Rs. 20, or two pounds sterling a month. That 
is accepted by all the inspectors, but we having little faith in 
estimates will double the sum. Five hundred schools then will 
cost two thousand pounds a month, twenty-four thousand 
pounds a year, one quarter per cent., per annum on the revenue 
of Bengal. That is the grant-in-aid absolutely necessary for a 
commencement of vernacular education in Bengal, and which, 
be it “simply impossible” or not, we pledge ourselves to secure 
before the 25th February 1859. 

We are not anxious to discuss principles further just at pre- 
sent. National Education on £ 2,300 a year is a chimera, and 
until the grant is secured the discussion of details may profitably 
stop, but we would call attention to one other point. We mean 
the waste of our resources by the extent of territory over which 
we fritter them away. Mr. Young says in a note, “A Circle of 
the same extent as my jurisdiction would, as remarked on a 
recent occasion by Mr. Woodrow, comprise, having Paris as its 
centre, the whole of France, England, Belgium, Holland, and 
Switzerland, and parts of Ireland, Denmark, Austria, Italy, and 
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Spain.” There is at least one secret of our failure. Three 
Inspectors are to superintend the education of thirty-three 
millions of human beings, in a country where every ten natives 
want at least one European to see that they do their work effi- 
ciently and honestly. Fifty Inspectors could not do the work, 
and we shall scarcely obtain five. Each school again is lost in 
the enormous distances which divide it from its neighbour. It 
_is a fount, it is true, but a fountain in a Sahara, whose waters 
are lost in sand three feet from their source. We might carry - 
the simile further and say that the waters themselves become 
bitter from the arid saltness of the plain, but we refrain. 
Suppose, that for once we were to give up our immense ideas 
and fairly try vernacular education, patiently and mildly in a 
Corner, say in one single county, with only two millions of hu- 
man beings. Suppose we plant in that zillah five hundred 
schools, one to every four thousand persons, and in the zillah 
compel all children to attend. Is it not just possible that in ten 
years we should produce this result ; in one zillah of Bengal we 
Should have a really educated population, not a mere educated 
class full of conceit, and anxious only to use their education to 
facilitate legal oppression, but a population in the highest sense 
of that broad word? And suppose that certain result accom- 
plished, would vernacular education be simply impossible or 
not? The experiment might not admit of many minutes, it 
might not look well in the eyes of Europe, but it would we 


believe help materially to civilize Bengal. Such a plan possesses _ 


no grandeur of outline, but we believe in Bacon rather than — 
Ruskin, and when we are building prefer a stone cottage to a 
lath and plaster Coliseum. 

25 February 1858 
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THE FINANCIAL POSITION 


Mr. Gladstone has once more brought the financial position 
of India before the House of Commons. That position he be- 
lieves to be radically unsound. The campaign which was to be 
so short is not yet ended, and no man will stake his reputation 
by predicting its termination. During its progress we must be 
increasing the debt by some fifteen millions a year, and the 
total debt of the Empire will soon be not less than a hundred 
millions. The interest is to be paid out of a revenue always 
inelastic, and which for the past six years, whatever the cause. 
has exhibited a deficit. The public creditor is therefore year 
by year placed in a worse position, which all the while he does 
not understand. The credit of England must ultimately there- 
fore, he argues, be pledged for the maintenance of the Empire. 

Any view seriously maintained by Mr. Gladstone deserves 
to be treated with respect, and this special view is the more im- 
portant because it chimes in with the secret foreboding of a 
large section of those who think on Indian topics. The Tory 
party are pledged to consider finance as the rock upon which 
we must ultimately split. Lord Ellenborough individually de- 
clares that already the financial pressure is as great as can be 
borne. Above all, numbers of stockholders in India confess to 
a secret dread of their securities. The extra two percent. still 
tempts them, but that boundless confidence in Indian paper 
which once made it more eligible than Consols for large trusts, 
has been seriously impaired. In April 1857 they would it have 
thought it waste of time to discuss the possibility of the loss of 
India. They now think it madness to deny that that ultimate 
chance has intruded itself into their speculations. 

Let us see how far there is any real ground for an apprehen- 
sion which if it endures will affect our financial position much 
more than the mutinies. We venture to argue that it is in both 
phases, under Mr. Gladstone’s view as well as under that of the 
stockholders, without sufficient ground. And first for Mr. 
Gladstone’s view. 
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1. We contend that so far from the mutinies injuring our 
finances they will as a speculation ultimately pay. We will in 
order to restrain the discussion within limits even assume the 
figures of the alarmists, exaggerated as we believe they will be 
proved. What have we lost ? First there is the revenue of 
certain districts in the North-West for a period of two years. 
The revenue of Oude is not lost, for it had never been fairly 
carried to account, never certainly made its appearance in any 
of the returns on which statesmen base their calculations. The 
expense of reorganization, of compensation, of rebuilding and 
refitting all official institutions will however be considerable. 
To avoid therefore all argument we will assume the loss at two 
years’ revenue of the North-West. Eight millions then have not 
been received. Then comes the expense of the campaign. The 
native Army has been so nearly reproduced that its dissolution 
scarcely involves a saving. The extra expense of the Army in 
the field is calculated at fifteen millions a year, and the sum 
cannot be much in excess of the truth. The expense of bringing 
the 44,000 Europeans was as nearly as possible five millions. 
The campaigning transport expenditure is calculated at £10,000 
a day, or three anda half millions a year, and the enormous 
outlay on stores, barracks, and clothing may well bring up the 
total to Mr. Gladstone’s figure. All this is exclusive of a regu- 
lar expenditure still going on, and must be provided for sooner 
or later by loans. In other words the mutiny, if its consequences 
continue till May 1859, will add thirty-eight millions to the 
debt. The financier of the future will therefore, if this calcula- 
tion be correct, and it is more than possible, have to provide 
two millions sterling from sources other than those at present 
in existence. Add the original standing deficit of 1857 estimated 
in the returns before us at £900,000, and the demand to be met 
amounts to three millions sterling a year- This sum may be 
reduced by stopping public works, but that measure as a per- 
manent policy is very like leaving a farm undrained in order to 
increase its owner’s income. Three millions then with public 
works still continuing is the outside estimate of our permanent 


difficulty. 
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At first it must be met of course by a suspension of the re- 
mittances to England, the vacuum being supplied by loans 
raised in the London market. But if we have a relic of finan- 
cial skill left in India the deficit need not be permanent. One 
million will be met almost at once by the result of the confisca- 
tions, the revenues from Delhi, Jhujjur, Bullubghur, and 
Jhansee, with the amount saved from the pensions, amounting 
of themselves to £500,000 a year. The surplus of Oude must 
come in sooner or later, the revenue of Pegu is increasing, and 
that natural increase which, in Spite of the want of elasticity in 
our revenue, has been perceptible for twenty years, must come 
steadily to our aid. Still we willingly allow that no parmanent 
adjustment can be made without the imposition of new taxes. 
It is in this respect that the financial effect of the mutiny will be 
most clearly perceptible. Our victory in the North-West renders 
it for the first time in our history possible to readjust taxation, 
to throw a part of the burden of the Empire upon the classes 
hitherto exempt. A heavy succession duty on personalty, a tax 
on mercantile quittances, and a searching revision of the 
abkaree rates have now for the first time become possible. The 
Government which has faced the soldiery and the people, need 
not fear the opposition of the Muhajans. Every man is bound 
to contribute to the wants of the State, and a bold financier 
while sweeping away the Judicial stamps, and some other of 
the less productive and more unpopular taxes, may in three 
years “choke the deficit” while equalizing the pressure to all 
classes. Such a measure moreover, even if accompanied by a 
reduction of the land tax, would introduce the invaluable ele- 
ment of elasticity. A succession duty grows with the growth of 
national wealth, There is we contend even in Mr. Gladstone’s 
view of the question, no substantial danger to our credit. 

2. To the second class, those who believe our credit impai- 
red by the possibility — revealed by the mutinies—of one day 
losing India, we must address a different argument. Suppose 
the worst came to the worst, and Hindostan proved from causes 
no one can at present perceive too expensive a possession. 
What then? Power and prestige, and dominion might alike be 
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shaken, but assuredly not our credit. The bulk of the revenue, 
the real profit of the Empire, comes from the Delta, from the 
rice fields, and the Bengalee peasants for whom we do so little. 
Does anybody believe that with an Army of thirty thousand 
Europeans any Asiatic power could drive us from Bengal. Yet 
Bengal with that Army and the entire debt would still yield a 
surplus revenue. 

We will push the argument a step farther. While we retain 
the dominion of the seas, that is while we remain a nation, we 
cannot lose the seaboard towns. No force in existence on 
earth could stop our holding Calcutta and Kurrachee, Madras 
and Bombay, Surat and Coringa. There would be no necessity 
for armies. The Imperial fleet is quite strong enough to assert 
and to maintain that claim. And that single power involves a 
revenue amounting to all the import duties, all the opium 
duties, and all the export duties we have now abandoned, in 
other words about double the present interest of the debt, and 
three times the interest of that portion of the debt which would 
not be forfeited by treason. i 

That for years to come the financial position of India will 
be a painful problem we most readily concede. That we may be 
driven to readjust taxation we also allow. That we shall at- 
tempt that readjustment in the smallest and least statesmanlike 
manner we also painfully admit. But we deprecate strongly 
those hasty attacks upon our credit upon insufficient informa- 
tion to which English statesmen appear to be so prone. Both 
Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone forget that their speeches may 
make, and are likely to make, a difference of one percent., in 
the rate at which we can borrow, in other words add a million 
to every five of debt. That is no reason for silence, or for any- 
thing approaching to a concealment of the truth. But it is a 
reason for some additional care in speeches which derive their 
importance not from the accuracy of their facts but from the 
authority of the speakers. 

22 July 1858 
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EDUCATION AT CROSS PURPOSES 


Education is impeded by the conflict of opinions. A paper 
has just been circulated, which proves that the department is at 
issue on a vital principle with the Government of India. 

Mr. Gordon Young holds that the Government in all its 
efforts should look to the ultimate abandonment of the Govern- 
ment Colleges. A University only should be maintained by the 
State. There should be chairs for certain specialities such as 
geology, and perhaps Colleges for such branches of education, 
e.g. medicine and engineering, which private effort is not likely 
to supply. But for general education the State should regard 
its end as attained whenever and wherever a sufficiency of pri- 
vate institutions have sprung into existence. This is notoriously 
the case in the capital, and the Calcutta Colleges should there- 
fore be suppressed. They are enormously expensive, the pupils 
‘costing on an average £50 a head. They interfere with all 
other foundations, and they are above all opposed to the 
principles laid down in the great Despatch. In that paper—the 
Present constitution of the depariment—a time was contempla- 
ted, when “some of the Government might safely be closed or 
transferred to the management of local bodies under the control 
of, and aided by the State.” 

The Government of India has not committed itself to opi- 
nions so definite as these. Its acts, however, leave no doubt 
that it is prepared to maintain the State Colleges. It has sanc- 
tioned a large establishment for the Presidency College. It has 
censured Mr. Young for harping on the temporary character of 
the Institutions. It has refused to listen to suggestions as to 
expense. And in all the arrangements for the University it has 
given to its own officers the most prominent position, The 
consequence of the conflict is of course a general lassitude. 
Practical suggestions for the permanent improvement of the 
colleges are coldly received by Mr. Young. Practical sugges- 
tions having for their object the abandonment of the colleges 
are rebuked by the Government of India. There is no policy, 
and the cause when it advances at all, does so in jerks, 
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when one party or the other is wearied-out with resistance. 
Generally everything stands still. 

The official question involved, apart altogether from the 
merits of the dispute, seems simple enough. It is for the 
Government of India to~lay down the principles on which 
education should proceed. What other function can it have ? 
It is not to interfere in details, but a question of this kind is no 
more a question of detail than the reorganization of the Army. 
Mr. Young therefore should either heartily follow out the 
principles laid down for him or resign. The despatch has 
nothing to do with the matter. The Government of Bengal is 
responsible to that of India, not to the Court of Directors. 

As regards again the point of time there need be little 
hesitation. Even if the colleges are to be abandoned the time 
has not arrived, and will not arrive for a generation. The pri- 
vate institutions, are not yet able to dispense with the State. 
As for native institutions we put them out of the question. To 
lean on them is to transfer the education of the rising genera- 
tion to an inferior class of teachers. However indifferent or 
“atheistic” the Government Colleges may be, they are at least 
superintended by men with the morale, and instincts, and hon- 
our of Englishmen. Parliament can alter what is defective in 
them, but Parliament would have no power over Ramdas’ rich 
foundation. The Missionary Colleges again are open to an 
objection of a different character. They are not yet permanent 
enough. None of them are endowed. Suppose the Scotch or 
Independent churches suddenly arrived at the conclusion that 
preaching and not teaching was the proper mode of Missionary 
labour, Their institutions, the most important in Calcutta, 
would be dissolved at once. Or suppose, a much more prob- 
able event, that those churches by a persistent confidence in 
men unskilled in character should lower the high tone of their 
Missionaries as educated men, Would not the colleges deterio- 
rate, and is it wise to leave education subjected to the chance ? 
Something of the kind did happen once on a time in a great 
-Missionary Society, and was only checked by strong representa- 
tions from India. The time has not yet come, nor will it have 
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come till great endowments place the private colleges above 
the chances of English public opinion. 

Though the topic is surrounded by difficulties, are we satis- 
fied that the principle acted on by the Government is unsound ? 
Can any private college supply all the demands of education ? 
Are they not likely unless protected by State pay or other 
causes to degenerous, to follow too much the taste of the hour, 
to abandon the higher ends of education for schemes which 
attract pupils. That evil seems to be felt in the English pro- 
prietory schools, and to be greatly ameliorated in the old 
foundations. Could any college in India unless protected either 
by dependence on the State or by religious feeling, resist the 
temptation to devote all attention to the sudies which will pay ? 
It is a hard struggle even now to induce colleges like the 
Hindoo College to teach those studies which discipline the 
mind, to prefer mathematics to an excursive knowledge of the 
pettiest details of English literature. D.L.R. is the kind of 
teacher whom natives left to themselves will seek, and the wise 
will prefer even Government to D.L.Rs. There is in short a 
conseryative element wanting in Education as in all other 
things, for which we see no substitute. Oxford and Cambridge 
may be behind Cheltenham College, but English Education 
could dispense with Cheltenham sooner than with Oxford. 
That in India we are compelled to throw on the State a work 
better performed by corporations is our misfortune. But as 
facts stand,—and the Statesman can deal only with facts,— 
Government education is necessary, because Government alone 
is permanent. 

12 August 1858 


OUR FINANCIAL POSITION 


We give the annexed letter the most conspicuous position 
in our power, and we have rarely published one which deman- 
ded more ‘serious attention. Six millions is more than on¢- 
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fourth our net revenue, and a deficit of six millions in India is 
equivalent therefore to a deficit of sixteen millions in Great 
Britain, Even England with her boundless elasticity of resource 
might well stagger under such a burden :— 3 

Sir,—I wish that I could accept the financial exposition in 
your issue of the 22nd. I fear that I must admit your calcula~ 
tions as far as they go, that the expenses of war, restoration, 
and re-arrangement may probably add a couple of millions to 
the interest of the debt and that the previous deficit will make 
it 3 millions. ButI think that you have made a grave omis- 
sion. How is the permanently increased European force to be 
paid? You say, I fear with too great truth, that the Native 
Army has been so nearly reproduced as scarcely to give a sav- 
ing. In addition to the Native troops stated in your separate 
article, a great Army is enlisted under another name as “Police 
Crops”. The whole of these are a clear addition to our force, 
and including them the late Bengal Army must be not only 
equalled, but surpassed in numbers. Buta very small propor- 
tion of the Officers of the Native Army have been absorbed by 
European Regiments. Cadets are sent out as before. And as 
to the men, a Military Policeman doing “Military duty” with a 
musket and bayonet at Rs. 7 per mensem costs just as much as 
a sepoy at the same rate, and is just as much a soldier. 

I imagine that no rational being will propose to reduce the 
European force to the old level. It must certainly be perma- 
nently doubled. Instead of 40 or 45,000 men we must have 80, 
or 90,000. Will the additional European force with all its 
expenses, its barracks, and commissariat, its transport and its. 
depots in England, altogether cost in time of peace a farthing 
less than say 4 millions per annum. I fear not. 

How then stands the account ? Three millions deficit, four 
millions added to permanent cost of the Army, total seven 
millions to be provided for. As things now stand and appear 
likely to stand is that correct or is it not ? 

Well, then, to meet the deficit, You take credit for large 
lapses in consequence of rebellions, but in this I fear that we. 
shall be somewhat disappointed. Those who have most to lose: 
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have not rebelled, and against those who have must be set others 
who must be rewarded. If one or two Jagheers such as Jhujjur 
have lapsed, assignments are made to Sikh Chiefs and others. 
If something is saved from the stipends of Delhi, Furruckabad, 
and Banda is it true that the subsidy of Boroda has been remit- 
ted, and will there not be other such claims ? It will hardly 
be in our day that the deficit of India will be made good from 
Pegu. As regards Oude the war may probably free us from 
the strong claim of the King to an account of the Revenues 
which till then hung over us, but the king and Royal family 
may still be pensioners. There are still heavy political claims 
of many persons, and the management of Oude, the home of 
the sepoys, must be for sometime expensive. Altogether it may 
prove that a million will cover the net result of the territorial 
profits of the war. Oude included, for some time to come. So 
the leaves six millions still unprovided for. A readjustment of 
taxation is a thing still in the far distance ; as yet it can hardly 
be called a theory, for no definite plan has been propounded, 
much less has it reached the rank of an Experiment—I trust 
that something may be done. But my belief is that in the mean 


time if we do not reduce our Military expenditure we must be 
bankrupt. 


July 29, 1858. Your Obedient Servant, 
G 


The fact we fear it is impossible to dispute. We shewed 
the other day that the deficit by the mere increase of the debt 
alone would be at least three millions, We have raised a native 
army expensive as of Old. We have added five battalions to our 
European strength. They will cost, all stores, commissariat, 
artillery and other expenditure included, about four millions 
sterling. At the same time it is certain that such a deficit 
continuing for a few years will either throw the Empire a 
burden on the resources of Great Britain, or into hopeless 
bankruptcy. 

But, while admitting the full force of our correspondent’s 
facts, we still believe it possible to escape the worse alternative 
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he suggests. We never contemplated in our estimate that the 
present expenditure should continue. That it must last for a 
year or two is true, and during that period it must be met by 
loans. But the administrative anarchy which is now perilling 
our finances as it before endangered the Empire cannot last for 
ever. Sooner or later either a man or a policy will be forced 
upon the Government of India. The instant we have either, 
our course will become clear. We cannot reduce the European 
Army. We cannot endure the expenditure of two Armies. The 
alternative is to reduce the native till its cost is within our 
means. This plan, rendered politic by the mutinies will be 
rendered inevitable by the state of the finances. At present 
the convenience of the hour is preferred to every wider con- 
sideration, to every warning of political danger, to every rumour 
of embarrassment in finance. The fear of bankruptcy however 
will effect what the fear of mutiny has never accomplished. It 
is deficits which make Revolutions. The respectabilities who 
surrounded Louis XVI, refused the States General to the cry 
of the people, but granted them the instant they perceived 
that money was not forthcoming, that the cow could be milked 
no more. Old Indians will not while they can help it accept 
the necessity of dispensing with a native Army. But even they 
will yield when they find their incomes and their pensions, their 
saving and the prospects of their children threatened by its 
continuance. India can be held by 80,000, Europeans and 100 
regiments of Irregulars. Supposing the former with Artillery, 
Cavalry, commissariat, transport and other expenditures to cost 
eight millions, —a maximum estimate—the natives as Irregular 
Infantry will cost £800,000 more. That is still within the sum 
we have always expended, and to that sum of eleven millions 
the expenditure must be reduced. Even when that is accom- 
plished, we shall still have the deficit of three millions a year 
to meet by economy and taxation. 

Meanwhile we may at least refrain from increasing our 


embarrassments. In Bengal nothing beyond the barest measures 


en attempted, yet even in Bengal our new 


of necessity have be a : 
defensive expenditure is enormous. The Indian Naval Brigade 
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is indispensable, guarding as it does twelve of our richest 
districts, but it costs £ 72,000 a year. There are to be five new 
European regiments in Bengal Proper, to protect our base, 
regiments, we mean, not previously wanted. There is £ 400,000 
more gone. Eight Division battalions are being raised costing 
with accoutrements &c. atleast £ 12,000 a year each, or £ 100,000 
in all. Ninety new Deputy Magistrates cost Rs. 36,000 a month 
and £ 38,000 more is to be expended in increasing the pay of 
the Police. There is £ 653,000 added to our regular defensive 
expenditure in Bengal Proper where the mutinies have pro- 
duced no anarchy. n 
In the North-West the same class of measures have been 
carried to a far greater extent. Not to speak of the swarms of 
Sikhs admitted into the service, there are dozens of new levies, 
Military Police, Puthan Horse, John Smith’s Horse, Brown’s 
Irregulars, and Jones’ Cavalry. Everybody who chooses appears 
to raise a regiment, and if he can do one exploit tending to 
pacification he is a made man. The very names of these 
"Guerillas are unknown to the Army List. The Adjutant-General 
probably could not give a list of them if he tried. Even the 
Auditor-General does not know them all. Some of them are 
we presume under the Commander-in-Chief. Many more look 
to Sir John Lawrence. A few obey Mr. Montgomery. But the 
bulk must be under the Governor-General in his capacity as 
Governor of the North-West. This heterogenous crowd of 
half disciplined, half trained native soldiers are the new native 
Army of Bengal, and as costly and dangerous as the old. This 
at least the Governor-General can stop. Let him but issue an 
order peremptorily stopping all further enlistments, and by the 
end of the campaign the force will again be of reasonable 
dimensions. If this be not done, if reorganization be postponed 
for the next three years, and be then tainted by old Indian 
timidity, we may escape the dangers shadowed, forth at Dehra 
Ismael Khan, but we shall not escape that which dissipates all 
shams. 
A We warn the officials that delay will speedily become unsafe. 
The instant the truth is understood in England, salaries will be 
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attached. They have beaten two Presidents, but a resolution 
of the House of Commons would reduce them one-half without 
mercy, or appeal. 

12 August 1858 


EDUCATION AT AN END 


The Calcutta Gazette 
of the 14th instant, contains the following notification :— 
“Fort William, Home Department, 
The 6th August, 1858. 

Notification.—The following Extract (para. 38), of a Dispatch 
from the Hon'ble the Court of Directors in the Public Depart- 
ment No. 86, dated the 22nd June, 1858, is published for general 
information :— 

Para-38. We desire that you will bear in mind the great finan- 
cial difficulties to which we are now exposed, and that you will 
not on any account sanction any increase of expenditure in any 
part of India in connection with Education, ithout our authority 
previously obtained.” 

There is an end of education for the next five years, unless 
Parliament interfere. The finances will notimprove permanently 
before 1863, and the Court obviously will not relax their grasp. 
To ask their authority for expenditure is in itself to postpone 
action for two years, for they are at least that time in arrears 
with their ordinary correspondence. 

It is difficult in the present state of the finances to argue 
against any severity of economy. But it is characteristic of the 
Court that its first blow should fall on the department of 
Education. The total sum expended in Bengal Proper, for in- 
stance, is 


Salaries, er Rs. 7,58,324—11— 8 
‘Scholarships, «+ Rs. 41,652— 8— ? 
‘Buildings, Rs. 2,371— 9- 


i $ Be oks, 
es Ae st Rs. 96,930—15—10 


Grants-in-aid, --- Rs. 43,936— 5— 3 
Total, Yer Rs.  9,43,225— 2—10 
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The Educational establishment of the North-West can cost 
but little, and if we take £250,000-as the expenditure over all 
India, we shall probably exceed the truth. Of this sum, seven- 
tenths is certainly paid in salaries, rendered almost useless by 
the restriction. Those salaries are not too large when the office- 
holders are to superintend the education of nations. But they 
become simply enormous when an order like the present rest- 
ricts education to those already enjoying its advantages. Forty- 
three thousand rupees for grants-in-aid! Forty-five thousand 
rupees for those who inspect the distribution of those grants ! 
All the arguments in the world will fail to convince ordinary 
men, that this can be a wise expenditure of our funds. 

The fiat has issued, and much as we lament its inevitable 
result, we can perceive only too plainly that Parliament alone 
can give redress, Pending that slow engine, we sincerely hope 
the Governments of Bengal and India will carry out one reform 
suited to the altered circumstances of the department. Let them 
restrict the area of their efforts at once to the metropolitan 
countries. A hundred thousand pounds a year may do much for 
Calcutta,. Midnapore, and Hooghly. It can do nothing for 
Bengal. We are wasting strength by dispersing it, and we shall 
rejoice even in financial pressure if it compels us to limit effort 
to an area we can manage, and a population we can hope to 
control, 


19 August 1858 


MOHAMMEDAN TAXATION 


Anglo-Indians are somewhat impatient of discussions on 
taxation. They pay, asa rule, no taxes, and whether the revenue 
is sufficient or otherwise is a point with which they have 
no immediate concern. Everybody. believes the Treasury will 
last his time. Everybody hopes somebody else will agitate 
for improvement, and meanwhile shuns a study which involves 
barbarous phrases and heavy tabulated statements. This happy 
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immunity from care, cannot, we fear endure. On the most 
favourable view of the Indian revenue, the deficit is one which 
it will be almost impossible to choke. When parsimony has 
done its worst, when salaries have been clipped to the colonial 
standard, and the Army reduced to the verge of danger, there 
will still remain a balance not to be supplied without taxation. 
It is easy to talk of retrenchment, but civilization must pro- 
gress, and civilization is expensive. Roads cost thousands, and 
- canals millions. The department of Education wants half a 
million a year. The scientific departments demands nearly as 
much. New Police, an extended Magistracy, better paid native 
judges, and establishments which can live without bribes, are 
all inevitable, and all costly in the extreme. The causes which 
have raised the peace expenditure of England from 40 millions 
in 1832 to 60 millions in 1858, are at work in this country also. 
There is no hope of permanent improvement without perma- 
nent sacrifices, and in those sacrifices the Europeans will be 
called upon to share. New revenue we must have, and the only. 
problem to be solved is to discover the imposts which while 
productive enough to afford real relief, shall be leviable without 
a national revolt. Much, we admit, of the fear that has for 
twenty years repressed all efforts at financial reform has been 
removed by the Mutinies. We have thrashed the Army backed 
by the people, and our power in the only warlike region of 
India is now limited only by our responsibility to God. Still 
it is our interest as well as our duty while facing the danger to 
reduce it as far as possible to a minimum. Taxes levied by the 
sword are apt to be profitable only to cutlers. 

What are the taxes which fulfil the required conditions ? 
Indirect taxes are doubtless the most tempting, but they are in- 
adequate to the end designed. Almost the only three articles 
paun, and copper, and all three 
We might certainly raise a great 
revenue from tobacco, but only on the English system, by 
suppressing the cultivation in Bengal, an experiment we shou!d 
be sorry to see attempted without an extra hundred Europeans. 
iven up, and would be were it 


of universal use are tobacco, 
are open to serious objection. 


Paun is a luxury which can be gi 
9: 20 
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heavily taxed, while the scattered character of the cultivation 
would indefinitely increase the expense of collection. The possi- 
bility of a tax on copper is one in which we believe, but Gov- 
ernment will be slow to touch a question which involves the 
safety of the currency. We are driven back, therefore, as all 
Indian financiers have always been driven back, upon direct 
taxation. 

Here the paper recently read by Mr. Hendriks to the Statis- 
tical Society affords us some valuable information. That gen- 
tleman, starting from the theory that taxation is the finest 
stimulant to exertion, looks back for new resources to the finan- 
cial history of the Empire. He finds that the Mogul Emperors 
did not confine themselves as we do to the land and the salt. 
They levied besides those taxes and one on cattle the following 
most important imposts :— 


“Property Tax of 24 per cent. on Gold Zukaut. 
and Silver bullion, Coin, Ornaments, and 
Plate. 

Property and Income Tax, 2% per cent., ad valorem, on stock 
in Trade, and on profits derived from any kind of moveable or 
personal property. 


Poor Rates. Alms for the relief of the Sudukut-ool-fetr. 
poor, including expiatory sin-offerings, and 
votive-offerings. The Alms were payable on the eed or festival 
of fetr, soon after the Rumuzaun, or Mahomedan Lent, but 
only by Moslems of age, male and female, who, besides house, 
furniture, &c, and labouring slaves, possessed 200 Dirhums 
of property, (taking the Dirhum at 94d., this represented the 
sum of 7£. 18s.) 


Poll Tax. From the wealthy, or owners Jizeeah. 
of from 10,000 to 15,000 Dirhums of pro- 
perty, i.e., of from 395£. to 593£., 48 Dirhums per annum (i.¢-s 
about 38s.). From the middle classes, possessed of property, but 
not independent, 24 Dirhums (i.e., 19s.) per annum. And from 
the labouring classes, 12 Dirhums (i.e., 9s. 6d.), payable 
by monthly instalments of 1 Dirhum (9}d.). This Poll, of 


- 
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Capitation Tax, was unpopular in India, often repealed and 
revived, and finally done away with in 1745. 

Royalty, on War Prizes or Plunder, Khooms. 
Mining Produce, Treasure Trove, and 
Wrecks. This was termed “Fifths”, such being the Sovereign’s 


share according to the Koran. we 
War Taxes. 
Tax on Marriages, by a variable scale, e 


according to the wealth and position of the 
parents, varying from 20 mohurs to 2 dams. 

Succession or Introduction Taxes. Peshkush, 

Of these, two may be very briefly dismissed. The Royalty 
cannot be worth anything yet, and we want money at once, 
and even should mines ever pay, royalties are a clumsy method 
of extracting the State’s due. Escheats are opposed to English 
notions, though authorized by English law. The farthest colla- 
teral, a friend, a dependant, anybody has in English opinion 
a better right to property than the State by virtue of which 
alone does property exist at all. The Poll tax from circums- 
tances in our own history is the object of incurable prejudice, 
and the “poor rates” were almost voluntary. There remain 
three taxes, not widely at variance either with English ideas of 
finance or with Oriental usage. 

1. We have ourselves repeatedly pointed to a suceession 
duty, as the one which combines the least pressure on the rich 
with the smallest expenditure in collection but it is open to one 
grand drawback ; unless excessive in amount, its yicld would 
be too small to afford permanent relief to the Exchequer. The 
general absence of statistics in India embarrasses all such calcu- 
lations, but from the best information we can obtain we con- 
clude that the produce would not exceed £300,000 a year, that 
amount would be a valuable addition, but it would do little 
towards choking the deficit. It is poor policy to embarrass the 
community by taxes which do not really satisfy the national 
want. 

4. Weare driven back, therefore, upon the income tax, the 
sheet anchor of English finance. It isa tax, however, which 
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is borne by no other nation we believe in the world, which 
could not be levied in America, and the merest hint of which in 
France is denounced as socialism. It is not, we believe, in any 
way specially unpopular in India. It has been asked for several 
times by different municipalities, and coincides with the pri- 
mary thought of the people that personal property is held by 
the favour. of the ruler. It is, above all, a tax which would 
really produce revenue, really relieve the necessity which can 
alone justify taxation. It is difficult of course to calculate the 
amount, but the old theory of India that the rent is double the 
jumma, and the personal income equal to the rent is probably 
a fair approximation to the truth. That gives fifty millions a 
year as the income derived from trade, manufactures, and 
other sources, not connected with agriculture, and can scarcely 
be an excess estimate. An income tax of five per cent. on 
personal property alone would produce 22 millions. The diffi- 
culty of collection, so much dwelt on, would, we imagine, soon 
be overcome. The tax would be fixed by the Collector, and the 
onus of reducing it rest with the payer. A far greater difficulty 
would be the determined opposition such a tax would receive 
from every European in the country. They do not emigrate to 
be taxed, and an impost of Rs. 50 a month on every man 
earning Rs. 1,000 a month would be most keenly felt and 
bitterly resisted. 

5. The remaining tax is one which though somewhat oppo- 
sed to English theories is less opposed to their habits. We are 
all happy to pay for the most expensive form of license we cam 
get, when we can be married for nothing, and a marriage tax is 
little else than a license. Here we have for a wonder the 
advantage of precise statistics, figures obeying an immutable 
law, and the result is calculated to inspire hope to the financier. 
The annual number of marriages in Europe is one in 130 of the 
population. In India. however, marriage as the one religious 
necessity is universal among both sexes, and the proportion 
must rise as high as one in a hundred. There are therefore, 
within British India a million and a half of marriages a year, of 
which perhaps a tenth are among persons possessed of more 
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than Rs. 50 a month. The ordinary expense of a wedding in 
this the shopkeeper class is Rs. 300, while even the poorest, the 
ryots included, spend from thirty to fifty Rupees. A tax of 
Rs. 20 on the upper class, and Rs. 7 on the lower would be 
scarcely felt, or felt only as an excuse for spending something 
less on ghee and Bramhuns. Like the succession duty this would 
fall usually but once ina life, and like it also at a moment when 
the prayer is in a mood to spend. The produce would be 


150,000 better class marriages, at 20 ate Rs. 30,00,000 
1,350,000 ordinary marriages, at 7 rS Rs. 94,50,000 
1,24,50,000 


The two taxes with economy would at once redress the. 
balance of finance. Moreover, the income tax, unlike the land 
tax, would grow with the growth of the Empire, and impart 
that character of elasticity so bitterly required. At all events 
they would meet the actual cost of our loans, and give the 
Empire time for that development of its resources which fill an 
Exchequer more rapidly than taxation. 

26 August 1858 


KISSORY CHAND MITTRA ON EDUCATION 


Kissory Chand Mittra, the native Magistrate of Calcutta has 
been tried by an official Commission, found guilty, and dismis- 
sed. He was charged with having wrongfully acquitted a man 
accused of theft, subsequently interpolated words in the evi- 
dence to excuse the decision, and then denied the interpolation. 
In a second case Sumbhoonath Dhur charged Deedar Bux with 
stealing firewood. The principal witness was in attendance, 
but the Magistrate without hearing him ordered the prosecutor 
to pay a fine of ten rupees for bringing the complaint. In this 
case also certain sentences implying malice on the part of the 
prosecutor were interpolated in the evidence. The charge was 
heard before the Magistrate of the 24-Purgunnahs ; a barrister, 
and the native judge of the Small Cause Court who concurred 
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in the verdict of guilty. Two of them immediately after signed 
also a recommendation to mercy in the teeth of the evidence, 
because Kissory Chand Mittra “might perhaps” have acted 
from “thoughtless indiscretion”. 

The case seems to have created an unusual degree of interest, 
and is quoted on all sides as a proof of the utter unfitness of 
natives for judicial employ. There seems indeed a feeling that 
Kissory’s acts were dictated by a determination to refuse justice 
to Europeans. The latter theory is inconsistent with the evi- 
dence, and the former we confess is not exactly the lesson we 
should be inclined to draw. A native Magistrate is certainly 
wretchedly out of place administering English law to English- 
men, and native Magistrates generally may be mere nuisances. 
At the same time unless we are prepared to abolish them every- 
where, we must teach them, and if we cannot teach them in 
Calcutta in the presence of a strong and critical community, 
where can we ? 

The true lesson of the affair to our minds is the utter worth- 
lessness of our education as a moral agent. Kissory Chand 
Mittra is by no means a bad specimen of an educated native. 
He comes of a family remarkable for what it suits us to call 
“enlightenment”. He knows English, and we dare say could 
pass an examination in Milton or Gray’s Elegy. But neither 
knowledge, nor Milton, nor high position have availed to 
give him a moral sense. There are dozens of country justices 
in England who would pass decisions just as ridiculous as those 
for which he has been arraigned. There are probably not five 
who would interpolate evidence to justify them, not two who 
having interpolated words would not acknowledge them. It is 
here that our education breaks down, and with it, unless we can 
change our system, all hope of real native improvement. The 
native Magistrate wants no further education. He has no defi- 
ciency of intellectual power. He has an immense advantage 
over the European in his knowledge of the language, and habits 
of his countrymen. It is principle he wants, and unless our edu- 
cation can be so modified as to give it, its utility is simply nil. 
4 November 1858 
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Liberality is sometimes the economy of States, but we view 
the extravagance so universal in the North-West with unfeigned 
alarm. The Government of India seems to have changed its 
character.: Hitherto careful to the verge of penuriousness, 
jealous of the addition of a rupee to a Mehter’s wages without 
discussion and official sanction, it has began to fling out money 
with both hands. We say nothing of the extraordinary expen- 
diture rendered necessary by an exceptional and temporary 
danger. Two lakhs a day for commissariat, a lakh and a half 
a day for means of transport may be justifiable, or at least 
unavoidable, outlays. The immense cost of our European 
force, a cost which every reform tends only to increase, is, like 
anything else inevitable, beyond the pale of discussion. Even 
the profusion with which lands, and jaghires, and exemptions 
are granted to all except Englishmen may be defended by valid 
arguments of general policy. We have a reputation to recover 
for generosity as well as justice, and as yet the recipients of these 
favours seem to have deserved their fortune. But we would call 
attention to the enormous and daily increasing expense of the 
Native Army. 

Not only is the pay of our new levies as high as that of the 
old sepoys, their allowances as ample as before 1857, but the 
expenditure on the officers is infinitely greater than of old. 
Dozens of new regiments are arming every month. The entire 
Bengal Army is being placed on staff employ. Districts which 
before the Mutinies were well defended by a Company, now 
require, it is said, 1000 foot Police on Rs. 7, and 250 sowars on 
Rs. 25 a month. Each such Regiment has three staff officers, 


and in the Police they are paid 


Divisional Commandant, --- Rs. 1000 
2nd in Command, oak soe Rs. 650 
Rs. 600 


District Commandant, += eve 
Sufficient pay it will be allowed for men who before the 


Mutinies were entitled to Rs. 350, and who have not lost by the 
Mutinies any single chance of ordinary staff employ. But this 
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is only half the question. The old allowance for Companies has 
been revived, and increased. Instead of receiving it for one 
Company, officers receive it for every Company in an entire 
Regiment, so that frequently Divisional Commands are worth 
from Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 1,300, and District Commands from 600 
to 900. In Oude the 2nd in Command also draws the extra 
allowance, while in Oude also we have to pay the Native 
Commandants, If this were going on for three or four years 
it might well be borne in silence. A million or two would be 
added to the debt, but that might be bearable, while the officers 
would fairly receive in this form the compensation withheld in 
any other. The rates of pay, too, are a reaction from allowances 
which to subalterns were too small. But all these appointments 
are permanent, and their multiplication is creating rapidly a 
body of vested interests against which all powers, save the 
House of Commons, will strive in vain. There seems to be a 
Positive mania for these levies, a passion for embodying new 
Regiments, as if the Government believed the rebellion needed 
to be stifled rather than suppressed. The North-West is be- 
coming a vast cantonment, and the process however pleasant to 
those who believe in native troops, is driving us fast on that 
financial rock on which Lord Canning’s successors will yet 
founder. 

We believe that if the expenditure of the old and the new 
Native Armies could be placed side by side, the balance of cost 
would be heavily against the Levies. 

In protesting against the continuance of such a system, we 
are we believe contending on behalf of the officers themselves. 
Nothing could be more injurious to their best and permanent 
interests than a brief reign of extravagance followed by twenty 
years of “colonial allowances”. And this is what we shall cer- 
tainly come to if the incessant welling out of money is suffered 
to proceed. Weare drifting fast, if not upon bankruptcy, at 
least upon that appeal to England for aid, which will produce 

“an equal shock, and as far as the services are concerned, still 
more disastrous effects. The permanent deficit even without 
fresh calamities will after 1860 be from five to six millions a 
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year. The fact is patent even from the Parliamentary returns, 
not to speak of some private calculations we have seen which 
make the deficit nearer seven millions. Nations who borrow 
money can of course tide over deficits for a time. But no nation 
even yet succeeded in tiding over a deficit equal to nearly a 
third of its net revenue without new taxes or immense retrench- 
ments. The House of Commons, our friends may rest assured, 
will try the second expedient first, and if they once interfere to 
touch salaries, as they have occasionally touched salaries in 
England, woe to the prospects of that quiet mass which looks 
to the “service” for a decent competence. The Civilians will be 
cut first? Very likely. We would not guarantee civil salaries 
for another three years at any premium whatever, But suppos- 
ing the Civilians reduced even fifty per cent., at a stroke, the 
saving will be only £375,000 a year, or one-fourteenth of the 
deficit. The Army will be the next object, the cry will be raised 
that the allowances sufficient for the West Indies and Ceylon 
are sufficient for India, and the majority will be, in plain 
English, ruined. The House, we may rely on it, will suppress 
everything and cut everybody sooner than pay our taxes, and 
the only way to escape the scissors is to keep allowances at 
that level which even men afraid of an Indian income tax will 
acknowledge to be just and equitable. 

The enormous additions now made to the burdens of the 
Empire illustrate strongly one defect in our Indian constitution. 
The Administration which incurs the obligation has never to 
discharge it. It is for Lord Canning to suppress the rebellion, 
for his successor to meet the charges incurred in its rare 
By 1862 every member of Government now responsible for its 
expenditure will have returned to England, exempt from the 
discredit of the deficit, unappalled by the storm of unpopularity 
which will follow the first great effort at retrenchment. Under 
such circumstances the only hope is to enlist the calmer judge- 
ment of those who for the moment benefit by extravagance, in 
favour of a decent but well considered economy. 


2 December 1858 


ENGLISH PERIODICALS V 
THE EFFECT OF ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA 


It is time to speak out upon this subject. We have avoided 
it for months, convinced that as movement was for the moment 
impossible, true policy would abstain from a discussion which 
men were too irritated calmly to entertain. This reticence 
has been imitated by most friends of education, and the result 
has been, we frankly confess, not a little disastrous. The enemies 
of progress believe themselves victorious, and their yonted 
stolidity is exchanged for something which seen from a d:stance 
looks like a feeble energy. The rusty old armour is furbished 
up, the worn out hobbies are mounted again, and the beaten 
Army seems once more in possession of the field. The public 
deceived by appearances half fancies the issue doubtful. There 
are men who even believe it possible education may be stopped, 
who regard the temporary cessation of supplies as equivalent to 
a final abandonment of the cause. It is time to prove that these 
gentry have at least work to do, that the reformers are not to be 
chased by shadows, that if their opponents really mean battle 
they must strike and strike hard, win every step fighting, and 
not by singing “To Satans” before their opponents have 
appeared. 

We have not patience to go over the old ground, to prove 
that education is better than ignorance, movement than inertia, 
sense than nonsense. The men who make those assertions do 
not believe them themselves, and only hope by using them to 
claim as allies every form of prejudiced stupidity. But they do 
perhaps believe two things, and it is to those two that we 
confine our attack. Hundreds have a vague idea that education 
in India must involve political danger, Hundreds more assert 
that the result of our education hitherto has been simply evil- 
Our position is a blank denial of both propositions. 

Ist. As to political danger. It is asserted that as natives 
become cultivated they will inevitably strive for independence. 
They will grow restless of a foreign yoke, eager to try their own 
strength, to create that cordiality between governors and gover- 
ned which foreigners however wise or however moderate never 
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can ensure. Moreover the new craving will be accompanied by 
new capacities for its gratification. That want of cohesion among. 
natives which is our safety, will disappear the moment their 
leaders are educated, and a hundred thousand Englishmen, 
strong only in civilization, will be called on to face a hundred 
millions as civilized as themselves. Is not the Mutiny of 
1857, we are indignantly asked, a sufficient warning of the 
danger of reckless enlightenmemt? We answer that our 
danger in the Mutinies has arisen solely and exclusively from 
popular ignorance. It was ignorance not knowledge which made 
Hindoo sepoys crave a Mussalman king. It was ignorance not 
knowledge which made all classes believe that Christianity could 
be diffused by a juggle about some grease. It was ignorance not 
knowledge which made the peasantry believe because a Magis- 
trate had been killed, the British raj was at an end. Even now 
is it knowledge or the want of it which makes the wretched 
marauders of Central India dream that they can resist the power 
of Britain ? The one class exempt from this absurdity has been 
the one class which is fairly educated. There is an education 
other than of books, an education in active life, in politics, in 
national resources. The men who possessed this, the princes. 
and their Durbars, stood by us almost to a man. We may 
assign fifty causes which weighed at Indore, at Gwalior, in 
Hydrabad, and at Katmandoo. But the one real cause of the 
fidelity of these princes was their knowledge, a knowledge that 
the strength of Europe was irresistible, a knowledge that their 
true interests lay with the Europeans. To go lower, was it the 
bankers, the merchants, the traders, the wealthy citizens, 
educated if in nothing else at least in the active business of life, 
who rose, or was it the ignorant peasantry, the still more 
ignorant soldiery, the most ignorant rural noblesse of Oude ? 
It is quite true that with national enlightenment may come a 
desire for national freedom. It did not come to our forefathers. 
who implored the Roman Emperor not to give them indepen- 
dence. But assuming that it does come, that Bengal a century 
hence stirs with a national life, begins to yearn for a national 
freedom. Is it for us to regard that desire as a crime, to treat. 
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freedom as an evil, to design gravely to enslave the intellect 
while repudiating the slavery of the body ? With that impulse 
will come also a knowledge which will of itself correct its 
expression. It is not too much to say that if at this moment 
native could really know us, could really understand our motives 
-and wishes, fairly exchange suspicions for certainty, not only 
revolt but the desire to revolt would be atan end. And with 
enlightenment will come the conviction that bloodshed is not 
the way to acquire freedom, that a month of passive resistance, 
six months of moral opposition, would shake down the English 
power as years of fighting will never do. Our Enfield bullets 
would not be worth much, if we were opposed as the Cape 
‘Colonists opposed the introduction of convicts. Hatred we 
-already have to meet from uneducated India. If educated India 
‘Still hates us we shall at least be opposed by means other than 
mere murder. The political danger of education is therefore the 
-danger of a moral resistance instead of a massacre. 

But we are told the mere wish to educate stirs up discontent. 
Why force on the people that which, beneficial or noxious, they 
-do not ask for, and which even friends of education admit may 
“one day shake our rule? We deny entirely that educational 
movements have any result of the kind. Owing to the intense 
ignorance of the people a doubt, or suspicion as to the inten- 
tions of Government about religion, has unquestionably been 
long latent in the popular mind. But had never, except acci- 
dentally, any connection with education. The people of Bengal 
‘to this hour throng to the schools, would regard the abolition 
-of the Colleges as a gross attempt to oppress them. Even in 
Behar, out of Shahabad, the mutinies did not empty the schools. 
In the Punjab the excitement greatly increased the readiness 
to use them. Not a native ever pretends to have been aggrieved 
by them, or to regard them in any other light than places which 
‘qualify their sons to obtain rupees, Nobody educated the 
Sepoys. Nobody was going to educate them. They were left 
in that blind ignorance Sir George Clerk so loves, and they 
taught us in reply that it is not by abstaining from doing right 
‘we earn the confidence of the people. Besides even were the 
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whole statement correct, what is the cure? ‘To abolish the 
schools, leaving the population as ignorant, and therefore as. 
dangerous as before, or to proceed with them till the presence 
of an educated class has made education a vivid desire? It 
is rarely of late that it has been our good fortune to agree: 
wholly with the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. But we have 
read his recent minute on this subject with a feeling of un- 
mixed cordial admiration. It is an exposure of the bundle of 
fallacies collected by Sir George Clerk so withering, that even. 
his enemies will scarcely read it without pain. 

Again it is said the result of our education is altogether evil, 
the old Hindoo being an infinitely better man than Young India. 
Ishe? That he is a much pleasanter man to meet we acknow- 
ledge frankly. He was and is invariably a gentleman. Most 
educated natives on the other hand have adopted a manner, a 
cross between that of a petit maitre and a boor, which is into- 
lerably offensive. But setting apart a difference of manner, 
which is accidental and temporary, is the old Hindoo really a 
better man ? Does he lie less ? Is he less given to debauchery ? 
Is he more accessible to shame ? Our own impression is, and 
we speak with an intense personal repugnance to the class, that 
the educated native is really far the superior in these points of 
his rival. He may be still without moral principle, but he has 
more sense of uprightness, more reverence for a truth he does 
not always observe, more notion that there are ends in life 
higher than deceiving all above, and oppressing all below. Very 
little has been done by the class is true. And how much has 
been done by the old Hindoos ? Nor, to push the argument a 
step farther, are we fair in expecting that mere knowledge 
should bring morals. To take an extreme case, Azimoollah 
Khan is really an educated man. We have seen ourselves 
letters addressed to him from England and France, which while 
they show that Madeline Smith’s letters were not isolated speci- 
mens of correspondence, prove also that the recipient was a 
man of cultivation. Yet this man did advise the massacre of 
the ladies at Cawnpore, as the only measure which would bring 
terror home to the hearts of men in England. But did even 
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this man do anything the uneducated Tantia Topee did not do 
in Malwa, that the uneducated Nuwab of Futtehghur is not 
reported to have done. It was his knowledge which instigated 
his atrocity, or his ignorance of the true English character ? 
Nobody educated the Ranee of Jhansee, or wanted to educate 
her, but we do not find that the absence of education made her 
‘more humane. In truth we have but little patience to write 
such arguments. If truth be better than falsehood, if English- 
men of the nineteenth century are less brutal than Englishmen 
of the twelfth, if Mr. Gladstone be a higher type of man than 
Lanfranc, and Lord Stanley a wiser ruler than Bishop Odo, we 
owe it not simply to Christianity for all were Christian, but to 
that gradual accumulation of knowledge which in the end 
produces wisdom, and which for want of a stronger phrase we 
‘style the progress of education. 

13 January 1859 


WIDOW’S LOST PROPERTY 


A case of some importance to Hindoos has recently been 
decided in the Sudder Court. A rich Hindoo dying, left two 
childless widows. One took all the property. The other clai- 
med her share. The possessor defended her exclusive right on 
the ground that her rival had been unfaithful to her husband, 
and divorced by him. Plaintiff pleaded Act 21 of 1850, as pro- 
tecting her from the consequences of her crime. The Sudder 
Court held that it protected her only from the consequences of 
loss of caste incurred by a change in religion. 

27 January 1859 


INDIAN ECONOMY 


Indian Finance is sure of Parliamentary attention. Money 
questions are never shirked in England, and the class with a 
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direct interest in the subject has grown of late strangely power- 
ful. Nearly seventy millions of the total Indian debt, guaran- 
tees included, are now in the possession of English capitalists. 
The thirty millions of Railway capital are held almost exclu- 
sively by Englishmen. The six millions of India Stock, the old 
‘compensation for the abolition of the Trade monopoly, have 
never been offered in the Indian markets. The loan of eight 
millions placed last year was taken by English dealers. Two- 
thirds of the old Territorial Debt was always in English hand, 
and the new Interest Order is sending millions of the remainder 
to Great Britain. The slightest blunder will for the fortune 
affect men who can always make themselves heard, and an 
Indian emeute will be as dangerous to the money market as a 
European revolution. Parliament is certain to interfere, and 
already we perceive indications of a coming contest. The fact 
of a great deficit is recognized. The necessity of abolishing 
that deficit is admitted, and the contest is narrowed down to a 
practical discussion on the means. One party holds the econo- 
my and new taxes will be found indispensable. The other 
abides by the ancient theory that new revenue can be looked 
for only from the gradual operation of measures of physical 
improvement. This theory has recently been maintained by the 
Saturday Review, though with a moderation of tone which does 
not usually characterise that journal. It is the belief of all men 
who have watched the effect of irrigation measures. It is, as 
we have shown, the fixed opinion of Lord Stanley, expressed in 
1853 as strongly as in 1858. Above all it is the policy now 
acted on by the Minister and the Financial Committee of his 
Council. Within the past six months guarantees have been 
given to the Eastern of Bengal, to the North-Eastern of Bengal, 
to the South-Eastern or Mutlah, to the Central Madras, to a 
Railway in Bombay, and to a Madras Irrigation Company. 
The system, moreover, we are now officially assured is not to be 
even temporarily suspended. The Indian Council, says the 
telegram, has officially notified that the system of guarantees 
will not be discontinued. 
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There are some ten projects in the field in Railways alone, 
and the limit of operations in irrigation, in harbour clearances, 
and in the construction of canals is beyond the ken of the finan- 
cier. The Indian revenue it is evident is to be restored to 
equilibrium by the expenditure of capital under guarantees. 

We regard this movement as a political innovation with al- 
most unmixed pleasure. The very existence of the Empire 
depends upon the rapid completion of the Railway system. 
Irrigation, if accompanied by navigation, undoubtedly does in- 
crease the national wealth to an extent no other mode of im- 
provement can hope rival. The mere expenditure of English 
capital is in itself of immediate benefit, brings the labourers 
above the rice and salt level, enriches classes hitherto always 
verging on starvation. Every new project moreover involves a 
cloud of European settlers, men with the energy and the know- 
ledge required to employ the boundless resources of the soil. 
Even the danger of a momentary extravagance of concession is 
limited by the extraordinary necessities of the continent. It is 
difficult to suggest two points in Bengal between which a Rail- 
way would not pay, and probably impossible to suggest a totally 
useless canal. 

But, while welcoming all these projects as of the highest 
political advantage, we totally deny that they will remedy with- 
in any reasonable period the financial embarrassment. They will. 
enrich the peop!e, but they will not swell the revenue. How is 
the Railway system for instance to enrich the public exchequer? 
The triangular Trunk Railway and its dependencies will cost, 
say, fifty millions. Thirty have been raised for it already. The: 
net profits will infallibly be ten per cent., and the difference be- 
tween that and five per cent. is two and a half millions sterling.- 
Had therefore the Railways been constructed by the State they 
might almost have repaired the deficit. But as that course, for 
reasons perhaps of sufficient validity, was rejected, what benefit 
will the Railway bring to the Treasury? Indirectly we shall 
save in the cost of transporting troops, and in the diminished 
number we may require, but the direct profit passes into the 
pockets of English capitalists. Doubtless the people will benefit. 
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also enormously. Their produce wil be sold, their lands increase 
in value, their trade multiply ten fold, but all that will not pay 
the interest on Company's paper, or the wages of the Army, In 
Europe of course national wealth is identical with the wealth of 
the State. But in India the people may be enriched by millions 
without an additional penny reaching the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Take this Eastern Railway for example. That line 
will probably triple the value of all land in three Zillahs, double 
the trade of Jessore, Backergunge, and Dacca, change fifty 
poverty stricken Zemindars into men of enormous wealth. But 
how is it to help in remedying our deficit ? The land rent can- 
not be increased. We have no export dues on productions such 
as those of Dacca, there is no income tax to increase with the 
general wealth, no succession duty to be swelled by the transfer 
of new fortunes, For aught the Railway will do, the deficit 
will be as dangerous as ever. 

So again even with irrigation. Doubtless irrigation pays. 
We are individually inclined to believe that Colonel Cotton is 
in the right, and that an expenditure of ten millions on canals 
in Madras might redress the financial balance of the Empire. 
But that end will scarcely be attained by leaving the profit or 
half the profit, to Companies. If they sell the water they give 
for its full value, how is the land revenue to increase ? Orif 
they are to charge, and Government to tax at one and the same 
time, how is the ryot to be benefited ? It is of course true that 
any contrivance which renders him independent of season stea- 
dies the existing revenue, but it is a positive increase not a 
mere certainty which India requires. Both these improvements, 
valuable or invaluable as they are, fail to fulfil the Indian nece- 
ssity of the day. 

Nor, again, ought we to forget that even the indirect benefit 
of these works cannot be felt for years. It will be ten years at 
least before the system of Railways now developing itself will 
be in full paying order, and what is Mr. Lushington to do in 
the meanwhile? Are we to live on loans ? Recurring loans to 
the extent of five millions a year for ten years, will reduce the 
revenue almost as fast as public improvements increase it. Or 
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we are to endeavour by economy to bring the deficit within en- 
durable proportions. Or, lastly, are we to impose new taxes ? 
It is this question, and not the policy or impolicy of granting 
guarantees which we have immediately to decide. Until it is 
decided, all questions of the first magnitude, the Army, the pro- 
gress of education, the reform of the Courts, the new and 
expensive machinery necessary to civilization, must remain in 
abeyance. Nor till this is settled, can we hope to place our 
loans upon a sound or even reasonable basis ? So long as no 
man knows how much money Government will require, or 
whence it is intended to obtain it, so long must the present 
system continue to exist. We must raise money in India at six 
per cent. while English capitalists offer it at four, and disturb all 
confidence by borrowing at ever varying rates. Till men know 
whether economy, or loans, or new taxes are to be the order of 
the day, financial order is as impossible as financial confidence. 

For ourselves we believe that it is not in guarantees, but in 
the total and complete extinction of the native Armies that fin- 
ancial safety is to be found. 


10 February 1859 


LAW AND ORDER IN BENGAL ~ 


We alluded some weeks since to a judgment given by the 
Sudder Court in the case of the Telineparah Zemindars. Two 
landholders were convicted of abduciing a witness, and concea- 
ling him for a period of fonrteen months. The sessions Judge 
recommended a heavy term of imprisonment, but the Sudder 
Court considering that the offence had been committed to shield 
delinquent servants, reduced the sentence to three years confine- 
‘ment, “Since then the full report of this case has appeared, and 
it illustrates'so thoroughly the defects of our system that we are 
‘tempted to give the narrative in full. 
ci The Zerhindars°of Telineparah and the villagers of Nurna, 
‘both ‘im Zillah’ Hooghly; it appéars;: were at variance. The 
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landlords were anxious to make a settlement, based upon mea- 
surements made with a line differing by twenty-five per cent. 
from the standard measure. The ryots objected, demanded the 
Collector’s measurements, and finally, it would appear, resisted 
the Zemindar’s agents. In any other country such a dispute 
would have been settled in a week. If the ryots had been tenants- 
at-will they would have submitted to the measurement, or lost 
their land. If leaseholders, they would have stood by their 
lease, and left the landlord to his remedy at law. In Bengal, 
“however, the ryots being neither tenants, nor proprietors, were 
bound to pay only the customary rate per beegah, and the 
measurement of that beegah became a matter of vital impor- 
tance. So at least it appeared to the bailiffs of the estate, who 
resolved to nip the spirit of resistance in the bud. On the night 
of the 8th June, the village was entered by armed men, and 
three houses broken open. In one the invaders plundered the 
women of their ornaments, broke the caste of one of the female 
members of the family, and carried off its head, Petumber 
Bural. On the following day the son of the man thus outraged, 
petitioned the Magistrate, detailing the affair, and the legal 
proceedings commenced. 

The first step in any other country would have been to ascer- 
tain the fact of abduction and then search for the person 
abducted. Whatever else might have been concealed or misre- 
presented, the disappearance of a householder was a visible 
fact susceptible of proof. The Gomashtas, as usual, met the 
charge by a counter charge of burglary, and all the petitions 
were “referred” for the Darogah’s report. He reported a fort- 
night afterwards in favour of plaintifi’s petition, remarked 
with melancholy naivete’ that the villagers seemed “‘must cast 
down”, and suggested that ryots and Zemindars should alike be 
bound over to keep the peace. Meanwhile the Gomashtas had 
instituted four suits for imaginary arrears of rent against Petum- 
ber Bural, and his fellow villagers. Moreover they affirmed 
that the whole affair was an invention of the ryots, that they 
were not only innocent but injured, that-they were the victims 
of 4 combination, and that no attack had ever been made upon 
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the village. The Magistrate involved in a maze of perjury at 
last did—what ? Arrest the Zemindars ? Arrest the principal 
ryots? Hunt for the abducted man? “He”, says the Judge, 
“shelved the case”, and took recognizances from both ryots 
and Zemindars. The abduction was left unsettled, and a quiet 
villager permitted to disappear, though his family and his fellow 
villagers alike asserted their belief that he had been murjsred. 
This quiescence continued for fourteen months, durin,, the 
whole of which period the unfortunate victim, guilty :: the 
utmost of objecting to a false standard of measuremzn:, was 
retained in prison. 

__. We must however follow his footsteps for a few months. 
After his seizure, the clubmen who held him wished to carry 
him to one of the Gomashta’s houses. Petumber, perhaps from 
mere temper, perhaps from too clear an acquaintance with the 
secrets of the house, declared that he would rather be killed 
upon the spot. “To this”, says Petumber in his narrative, it was 
replied “if you are murdered it is only to a Zemindar, a matter 
of a fine of 2000 or 5000 rupees or two years’ or five years’ 
imprisonment. That as for them, when they took zemindary 
service, they did so, putting one foot in jail and the other in 
their master’s service.” 

There is the whole history of Bengalee life in a sentence. The 
clubmen then mildly remarked that as he ‘would not go as a 
gentleman he must go as he could”, and struck him with swords 
and clubs till he fell down, bleeding and senseless, and was 
carried to the house of one Bonomalee. Bonomalee was a man 
of fine sensibilities, He suggested that it was inconvenient to 
him to have a murdered man’s body in his house, and that he 
should be carried to a neighbour's “where there were no 
females,” and where of course murdered individuals would be 
acceptable, That little objection to a murder, not for itself, but 
because it would be disagreeable to the ladies, is a fine trait of 
native feeling. Had we ventured on such an assertion it would 
have been denounced as a new instance of European brutality 
and misrepresentation. By this time Petumber had recovered, 
but was still unable to sit, upon which one of the Gomashtas 
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threatened him» with the torture which killed. Edward the 
Second, and finally carried him off to the Zemindars. 

Arrived there the head of the house suavely asked if he had 
had any dinner, and sent him onto a native Doctor who deman- 
ded Rs. 7 a month for keeping him, and transferred him to Seeb- 
chunder’s, where “he was placed in the farthest of the twenty- 
six rooms in which there were chandeliers, glass, lamps, &c.” 
and in fact all the appurtenances of European luxury and enli- 
ghtened Baboohood. Finally Petumber was carried. to. the 
Zemindar’s house, where he was kept one entire year, chiefly in 
an out-house, but when the Magistrate approached the place for 
snipe shooting, in a privy ; always half-starved, and neglected 
till he wasted away from wounds, confinement, and want of 
food. At last one of his fellow sufferers in the attack on the 
village, finding, as he says, that the Magistrate would do 
nothing, traced him step by step to Telineparah, stirred up the 
Magistrate, and seized Petumber just as the clubmen were dra- 
gging him from his den. The rescued man prosecuted, the 
Sudder found the Zemindars guilty of the false imprisonment 
and sentenced the elder to imprisonment for three years, anda 
fine of three thousand rupees. 

The sentence is wholly inadequate to the offence, but it is 
not to comment on the Sudder that we have drawn up a narra- 
tive of the case, but as an illustration of that personal security 
which we are so apt to assert follows our rule. What could 
Mahrattas have done which was not done to Petumber, which 
is not done to others everyday in every Zillah of Bengal? It 
may be argued that Mahrattas would not be punished, but the 
whole drift of the evidence is to prove that punishment was in 
this case a mere matter of chance. Nobody expected it. The 
Gomashtas avowed that murder was a mere question of rupees, 
that they lived in habitual expectation of imprisonment for 
crime, The clubmen cut Petumber down, not from animosity 
or for love of gain, but simply because it was more convenient 
to carry a dead body than a living man. The Doctor to whose 
house he was first sent objected, say the witnesses, not to the 
imprisonment, but to the house rent offered by the Zemindars, 
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The Magistrate was blinded by perjuries till he did nothing, and 
but for the quiet, steady “vindictiveness” or love of justice of a 
fellow sufferer, Petumber Bural would have died in prison. 
Whether he should or should not was regarded by all from first 
to last, by Zemindars bailiffs, dependants and clubmen, simply 
as a matter of chance and convenience. We have no remedy 
to suggest for such a state of affairs. It is years since we lost 
hope for the poor of Bengal, but if this be government, what, 
in the name of Him who will one day demand an accoun: at 
our hands, is anarchy ? 

24 February 1859 


THE TALOOKDAREE SYSTEM IN OUDH 


The principles, on which are based the present settlement 
for the Land Revenue in Oudh, are these—to engage with 
Talookdars where such exist—to make the assessment moderate 
—and to protect the sub-lessees from extortion. Such were the 
instructions issued last year by the Chief Commissioner. Such 
have lately been declared to be unalterable. It is my object 
now to evidence some of the results already apparent in this 
system of Administration, and to point out the feelings with 
which it is regarded by the people at large of that Province. 
The treatment of Oudh is acknowledged to be a most difficult 
question. For a long course of years it had been the scene of 
anarchy and disorder. A powerful because united class of 
Talookdars had been accustomed to rise in arms against the 
authority of their Sovereign, and like the Barons of Europe in 
the middle ages had absorbed the estates of their weaker neigh- 
bours. When the British Government took possession of the 
country in 1856, the course of policy pursued by the settlement 
officers was to divest the Talookdars of the lands which they 
had acquired by fraud or violence during the dishonored reigns 
of the last kings of Oudh, and to restore them to their rightful 
owners. It was the practice then to engage with a community 
of Proprietors for the payment of the Revenue. A successful 
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precedent had been afforded by the settlement proceedings con- 
duct on similar principles in the North-Western Province. But 
these principles had scarcely time to operate in Oudh before 
the storm burst that swept away all vestings of the British 
power. Our tenure was so short and our expulsion so complete 
that the results of this course of policy are not discernible. For 
we not confound our doings in Oudh at that time with the far 
deeper causes of the Insurrection. When we gradually regained 
the country, it became a matter of importance to determine 
the principles on which the new settlement should be made. It 
was found that during our absence the Talookdars had not only 
retaken all those lands of which we had deprived them, but had 
also made new acquisitions to their estates. And that the Pro- 
prietors whom he had raised, at the expense of the Talookdars, 
had reverted to their former subordinate position. It was 
therefore thought, and with some show of reason, that the old 
system of settlements, with regard to Oudh, had failed. Acting 
on this supposition orders were issued to recognize the superior 
position of the Talookdars and to engage with them in every 
case where it was practicable. The assessment was to be 
moderate and that the inferior Proprietors were to be protec- 
ted from extortion. The assessment certainly has been very 
moderate. But the instructions nowhere define the mode in 
which the rights of the inferior Proprietors are to be protected. 
Accordingly nothing has been done. The expression has be- 
come valueless, except as a plausible statement in a Despatch 
intended for the eyes of the public in England, The Talookdars 
are only proprietors whose rights are respected. They have 
not failed to make use of their favourable position. In some 
respects they are absolute. Their demands know no bounds 
save the ability of their sub-lessees to pay. This power of rais- 
ing rents at will is a most pernicious engine in the hands of an 
unscrupulous class. As an abuse it had before engaged the 
attention of Government. But the upbraiding voice of experi- 
ence has been silenced. The system of rack-renting which gave 
rise to such loud and just complaints in the Benares province 
some 60 years ago, the evil effects of which are felt to this day, 
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is being again enacted. The Government could not perceive 
the necessity of making a sub-settlement to protect the rights 
of the inferior Proprietors. It was a fatal error and is now 
repeated. Maun Singh was the most powerful Talookdar in 
Oudh. This Talookdar has instructed his Agents to collect at 
30 per cent. above former rates. They are now busy making 
collections at the higher rates. This proceeding has naturally 
carried consternation far and wide among his tenantry. They 
have never been so heavily assessed before. A deep feeling of 
discontent is gaining ground, which unless averted in time 
will most certainly cause the Government considerable trouble. 
The wily native acting after his kind has impressed his people 
with the belief that to the British Government is owing the 
cause of his extortionable demands. He pretends that he is 
himself so heavily assessed that of necessity he is obliged to 
levy heavy contributions from them. Thus the rapacity of the 
Talookdar has brought odium on the British name. Nor have 
we gained the respect of the Talookdars to whose avarice we 
have sacrificed the people. We have not gained their respect, 
for as they have found themselves considerable gainers at the 
end of the Insurrection, they consider the advantages they have 
gained as so many concessions attributable to our fears. We 
have not gained their adherence, for they detest the Govern- 
ment that place them under any restraint whatever. They were 
not now commit those depredations and violent crimes that 
were frequent under the native rule. Enquire from Rajah 
Hunwant Singh of Kalakhanbur the feelings with which the 
Talookdars regard our Government. Those feelings are hostile. 
The Talookdars are vigilantly watching the chances that may 
lead to our expulsion, when they may again grasp the power 
they have so lately renounced. They are all collecting money, 
making their game and preparing for contingencies. We have 
thus alienated the good wishes of the people while we have failed 
to secure the attachment of the Talookdars. We had indeed 
to contend against a formidable number. But the number was 
comparatively small. It was but a fraction of the people. It 
was composed chiefly of Sepoys and the large class of ruffians 
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known as jJatteals— persons whose favourite means of liveli- 
hood were gained by violence’ and plunder. We cannot calcu- 
late on any feeling of estrangement between the superior and 
inferior classes of proprietors. But all such calculations are 
vain We have seen parties the most opposite in religion, 
race and prejudices, combine for a common object when their 
interests were affected. Therefore we expose ourselves to 
the hostility of a whole nation. During the disturbances if 
there was one fact that came out most prominently it was 
this our rule must be accompanied by the good wishes of the 
people at large. Rarely however have rulers derived any 
advantage from the teachings of experience, a truth to which 
our settlement operations in Oudh form no exception. These 
operations were made with great celerity. The object was to 
set through the work at any price within a stated time. The 
results have been to foment instead of adjusting disputes and 
to cause great dissatisfaction. There was no opportunity offered 
for conferring real benefits on the people and of making the 
British name to be blessed. Never was an opportunity so 
misused. At no former period was our rule so unpopular. 
The people who had been led to expect so much from our 
protestations whom we had courted with numerous promises, 
have found themselves bound by fetters more galling than they 
had ever known. Formerly the law of necessity had forced the 
Talookdar to show some consideration for his tenantry. For 
without their aid he could not for a day resist his soverign’s 
troops. Now this necessity is removed and with it every check 
to his rapacity Public attention is strongly directed to the 
state of the finances. There are sufficient indications to make 
us believe that the next crisis will be a momentary one. A 
crisis most difficult to overcome and the first to scare away our 
dependants. With our Treasuries falling, with our finances in 
confusion we allow a class proverbially imperious and grasping 
to destroy the resources of a province of unrivalled fertility. It 
was a period of excitement. But the exigencies of the State do 
not now demand haste. We are masters of the whole country 
and the people are cowed. 
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There is a feeling among*the high officials. to consider as 
complete the work hurried through last year. This is a most 
unstatesmanlike feeling. The District officers should be urged! 
to complete the work. They are all fully alive to the injustice 
of the present imperfect settlement. This proceeding will entail 
a present labour but will save future greater labor if not 
bloodshed. 

There is another point that requires mention. In 1857 
engagements for lands were frequently made with parties on 
condition of their paying up arrears due from the Talookdars. 
for 1856 the year of annexation. These payments were called 
Russuddee advances. The Government has now returned these 
lands to the Talookdars. But the Russuddee advances have not 
been returned to the parties who made them. The people 
consider we have broken faith with them. The remedy is self- 
evident The Talookdars should be called on to pay the 
advances made on account of the lands they now hold. 

The wealthier Talookdars are sending their agents to 
Lucknow, The officials are inclined to encourage this practice. 
These agents are well supplied with money. They send to 
Mastero plausible bills of expenditure. This suspicion of 
dishonesty that exists at the apex of native society has found its 
way to the base. The people believe that they have exchanged 
a Government of violence for a Government of corruption. It 
will cease the belief in our dishonesty. 

21 April 1859 


SERF EMANCIPATION IN BENGAL 


Mr. Curries has prepared and passed an Act which defines 
the rights of the peasantry in the soil, and reduces the maze of 
customs and regulations into a fixed and intelligible law. 
Henceforward the peasant if oppressed by the Zemindars wil} 
at least be able to plead a law under which redress ought to 
be secured. 
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The tenure of land in Bengal is based undoubtedly upon the 
right of labour. The peasant may de compelled to make over 
a share of the produce to the State, and another share to the 
tax collector employed by the State, but the ownership rests 
always with himself. This theory is recognized by all our laws, 
by the protection given to casual occupants, as well as by the 
squatter right, the rule which enables any man who has resided 
on waste land for a certain period to retain that land on 
payment of customary rent. It follows that the real ownership- 
being with the cottier, the rent, tax, or fee due from him must 
be a fixed quantity. If the landlord can raise it at will, owner- 
ship is with him and not with the occupant. It is upon this 
point the Zemindars and their tenantry join issue, and upon the 
consequent dispute turns all society in Bengal. The effort of 
the Zemindar is to declare his ryot a mere tenant, the effort of 
the ryot is to claim the privilege of the owner. Some classes of 
ryots, favoured by immemorial custom, and by apublic opinion 
which acts with more strength than Europeans are willing to 
believe, have secured their position. To turn out a true khod 
khast ryot, a man who has lived on the soil since the first jungle 
was cleared away, is still regarded even by natives as an act of 
uprighteous oppression. Time, death and spoliation have 
reduced this class, which once included the whole body of the 
peasantry, into a mere section, still extensive but very far from 
universal. Beneath them lie millions with rights of occupancy, 
and therefore, rights to a fixed and immutable rent, but with no 
deeds, no proof of their position, and a bitter hunger for more 
land. Itis upon these that the Zemindar sets his heel. Though 
as much owners of the soil as English copyhold tenants they 
are always liable to be treated as tenants-at-will. The rent 1s 
increased on every possible pretext, and when pretexts end, 
feudal exactions are added under the title of abwabs. Hitherto 
the Zemindars have been backed by the law. Every law how- 
ever wisely constructed will in practice favour the rich, but laws 
creating serfage have been added. Under one of the landlord 
is empowered to distrain, on his own mere affidavit affirming 
that his tenant intends to abscond. Under another he can 
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always permit the rent to accumulate,'and then menace his serf 
with an insupportable demand. There is no real compulsion on 
him to grant a receipt, and receipts unsigned are constantly 
passed off on men as ignorant of writing as of law. Lastly by 
Act VIL of 1799 it was enacted that the Zemindar might compel 
the ryot to attend at his cutcherry, and the Sudder Court by 
Cons. 382 decided that the right of compulsion extended to the 
power of flogging the recusant to death. That power is in 
hourly exercise. Death, it is true, is seldom inflicted for the 
Magistrates are more merciful than the laws, and death creates 
an unpleasant inyestigation. But the right to flog is used every- 
day and is perhaps as formidable an instrument as the right of 
distraint. 

The rights of every tenant are defined. With a wise abstin- 
ence from technicalities the Act-says nothing of khod khast or 
kuddumee or other prescriptive tenants. Every tenant who has 
occupied land for more than twenty years is entitled to a 
written lease, at the rate he has always paid. Every ryot who 
has occupied land for more than twelve years is entitled to 
receive a lease at a fair and equitable rent. This “‘fair and equi- 
table” rent is defined to be the rent he has always paid, unless 
such rent can be proved to be under or above the rates usual 
in the neighbourhood, or inconsistent with the increased value 
of the land. Moreover no enhancement of rent can be deman- 
ded without one year’s clear notice, to enable him to contest 
his liability. The refusal of a receipt of an abwab are punished 
by damages of double the amount at stake, and are to g0 into 
the sufferer’s own pocket. He has therefore a direct pecuniary 
interest in using the law to secure justice to himself. No dis- 
traint can issue for arrears extending over more than one yeats 
a proviso fatal to a most common form of oppression. And 
lastly the power of compelling a ryot to attend at his landlord’s 
cutcherry is finally abolished. The Zemindar must trust to his 
ryot’s personal respect or seek him out in his home. The British 
Indian Association have petitioned against this clause, declar- 
ing the power of compulsion essential to the Zemindareé 
system. It is undoubtedly essential to the existence of serfages 
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and to the extortion of money beyond the rent. But it is essen- 
tial to the exaction of a fair rent, by a landlord who retains 
the power of distraint, and imprisonment is far from clear. 

The solitary objection which will occur to many against this 
law is after all one of appearance only. It appears to stereotype 

-the feuar tenure. The occupant cannot improve, for he cannot 
raise his rent. The inevitable change into the English tenure is 
not impeded by this Act. It creates no new rights, but simply 
prevents the violent of the old. Indeed, by compelling all 
classes to reduce their claims to writing, and obliging the Zemin- 
dar to blind new tenants-at-will by written engagements, the 
law facilitates the accumulation of land. The land once relin- 
quished, whether by khod khast or kuddumee ryot or mere 
tenant-at-will, is free of claims prescriptive or otherwise. The 
possession of land for twenty years constituiing in itself khod 
khast tenure, the tenant however large his possession rises at 
once to his true position, a position identical with that of an 
English copyholder. We are not certain indeed whether this 
mode of holding waste, mining, or forest lands is not the best 
as yet possible to speculators. 

This Act, the first great measure yet adopted by the British 
Government for the benefit of the peasantry, makes them at all 
events legally free. Its operation will be slow. The peasantry 
will never hear of their new privileges. For years more the 
organized terrorism of the interior, supported by hands of paid 
bravos and by centuries of submission, may enable the land- 
holder to collect his abwabs. But a Bengalee ryot on questions 
of money is as pertinacious as an Italian. Once convinced that 
he has a-right to an exemption he will contrive to secure that 
right, though years of combination should be necessary to en- 
force his claim. One more measure is still required. Let the. 
law refuse to acknowledge muhajunee claims for interest more 
than two years old and the ryot will be as free as centuries of 
ignorance, vice, and superstition will permit an Asiatic to be~ 
come. 

12 May 1859 
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A temporary substitute for a proper class of vernacular 
schools, those known as circle or Hulkabundee in the North- 
Western Provinces, are worthy of attention. The extent to 
which they have spread, and their general results have been by 
no means so trifling as is sometimes supposed. Holding dis- 
tinctly as we do that the existing indigenous schools are so 
bad and their teachers such rotten material, that a totally new 
“system of vernacular education with very different masters must 
be introduced, we still, in the absence of such a system and of 
all probability of it for a quarter of a century, look upon the 
Hulkabundee schools as the best short of good. 

Some ten years ago Mr. Alexander, Collector of Muttra, 
was led to form the Hulkabundee plan with the hope of bring- 
ing education within the reach of the 14,572 towns and villages 
of the North-West. When encamped in the interior of his 
district in the cold season, in his intercourse with the peasants 
‘who flocked around his tent, he found that it was not difficult 
to lead the Zemindars and the sharers in Bhayachara villages to 
-acknowledge the parent’s duty to educate his child, and subse- 
quently to agree to fulfill this duty. The Pergunnah Map was 
examined, villages fixed on where schools might be most con- 
veniently placed, the population and the revenue taken into 
account so as to arrive at an idea of the number of children 
who ought to attend and the expense which each village ought 
to bear, and a “Halkah-bandi” or arrangement of circutes at 
once made out. The landholders paid their educational cess at 
rates varying from 1 Rupee 4 annas to 6 annas percent., so that 
at the highest rate, a village which yielded Rs. 2000 of reyenue 
would pay 2 Rupees 3 annas and 4 pie per month to the 
teacher's salary, and at the lowest rate only 10 annas. The plan 
Succeeded and was taken up by Mr. Charles Raikes in 

` Mynpoorie, Mr, Barnes in Shahjehanpore, and Mr. Mayne in 
Etah. In 1855, 250 could solve questions in the Rule of Three: 
All could read and write the Nagree character and were learning 
the History and Geography of India. In several schools 
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Algebra and Geometry were taught. The plan spread to the 
Areeng and Sahar Pergunnahs, in which there were 1,048 boys 
tin the schools. 

Since then Hulkabundee Schools have extended, so that in 
‘March 1857 the system was adopted throughout the Banares 
Division, the Agra Division except part of Furruckabad, and in 
several districts of the Allahabad and Meerut Divisions. In 
Etawah, where three and a half years ago there was not a single 
school save ill-conducted indigenous “patshalas”, there are at 
this date 188 fairly managed, containing 7,200 scholars, besides 
a central school attended by more than 200 pupils. All of these 
‘ate supported by the voluntary contributions of the people 
‘themselves. Government has never assisted with one farthing, 
‘but supports 6 small town schools of its own in which the fees 
are so high that the attendance is never equal to that in the 
village schools, though they cost much more. The ‘Circle’ 
‘system of the North-West has not been deficient in fruit, 
whether we look at the number it educates, the self-reliance 
and independence of the people which it develops, or the ins- 
truction it imparts compared with the indigenous schools. 

The Provinces of the North-West have secured one element 
of success in their educational operations, which Bengal, has 
yet to look for. Individual men have taken a warm personal 
interest in their progress and have identified themselves with 
their success. The best systems are but dead machinery which 
men of zeal and enthusiasm must quicken into life and motion. 
Educational Inspectors are outsiders who cannot reach the 
people, nor influence them. But the Magistrate and the Judge, 
the Collectors and even the Uncovenanted Official, can without 
‘coercion and without misunderstanding, lead the people to take 
‘an interest in their village school, give to the teacher higher 
hopes and wider ideas, extend rewards to the industrious, and 
appoint to offices, where the vernaculars alone are required, the 


‘most deserving youths. : 3 ‘ 
But more portii this in any system of Village Schools is 


the question of the teachers: They are the root of all fesults. 
If the Hulkabundee plan’ is promising it will be improved’ by 
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better teachers. If a new system is to be originated for Bengal, 
it must begin with the Normal School. With men of earnest 
enthusiasm and trained professional skill to guide vernacular 
education, and teachers with three years’ drilling at a Normal 
School on the English plan to carry it out, Bengal would be 
pushed a century forward in the path of civilization. But if 
the finances bar the way to a great national scheme for the 
present in on Zillah or on Pergunnah. Rather one good 
Normal school directed by a Bell, a Lancaster and 100 good 
village schools conducted by the teachers it has sent forth, than 
myriads of such as exist at present, or the inefficiently cheap 
substitutes proposed for them. The nation which pays its 
teachers less than menials, will never be taught. 

4 August 1859 


THE DEFECTS OF INDIAN POLITICIANS 


It is becoming a misfortune for India that Anglo-Indians 
have no political training. They have wide opportunities of 
exhibiting administrative power. Most of them take a keen 
interest in all the “practical” reforms of the day. They are 
often men of thought and their incessant contact with social 
questions gives their views on those points unusual clearness. 
They are independent in opinion to a degree which is almost 
injurious, for it impedes coherent action. But of political 
training they have not a trace, and the deficiency begins to be 
seriously in their way. No Anglo-Indian concedes anything in 
discussion and cannot show any opposite argument about a 
matter. So English Politicians are distrustful upon all of us- 
The evil arises from the want of any collision of ideas, of any 
means for a general comparison of facts and theories. 

A similar deficiency impairs all Anglo-Indian theories about 
the Empire. India is isolated, and Anglo-Indians acquire the 
most rooted ideas of the value of India to Great Britain, India 
is all in all, and English politicians are sickened with toujours 
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sucre. This is the real reason of the extreme dislike felt for 
Indians in English Society, the extreme distrust with which old 
Indian statements are received. The class think, and talk and 
write as if the interests of India were superior to the interests of 
the British Empire. The interference of the Horse Guards with 
the Army question strikes the Indians almost as' impertinent. 
They forget that if the Commander-in-Chief thinks the British 
Empire will be benefited by a new training ground for her troops, 
his duty is to press the general and not the sectional view. So 
with finance. The concession of a guarantee on our debt is an 
Imperial not an Indian question. Yet to hear Indians talk you 
would fancy the refusal an act—not of impolicy, which it may 
be—but of injustice. There is a narrowness of view in some of 
us, produced by over-concentration of thought, which needs to 
be corrected, if we and not English ten-pounders are to decide 
on the future of the country. 

Precisely the same defect is injuring our legislation. The 
Chief Justice, a man conservative by habit and training, and for 
eight years Member of the Executive Cabinet, asks for more 
information. He is bluntly told by Mr. Harington that he is a 
popularity hunter, who wants to assume the functions of the 
House of Commons. Yet Mr. Harington does not deserve all 
the abuse heaped upon his head. He is a very upright man, of 
more than average ability in his special department, and very 
much in his place in an Indian Legislature. He is simply 
ignorant of politics, untrained to political discussion. We dare 
say he honestly regarded the Vice-President as a Mutineer de- 
serving immediate dismissal. He had been accustomed to look 
to “Government” as the final referee, as the one authority with 
which there was to be no argument. The discussion on Saturday 
was nearly as bad ; everybody seems to bave lost his temper. 
That...was not given on two occasions seems to have been more 
of accident than of courtesy. Such a debate is in the highest 
degree injurious where there is no cultivated mob behind the 
leaders to keep temper from hurrying them into injudicious 
action. It is discussion and not representation which we expect 
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from our Legislature, and Indian politicians have not yet 
learned even to discuss. 
8 September 1859 


“TONY WELLER IN HOOGHLY 


The public are indebted to the Englishman for a legal report 
which affords us a glimpse of Hindoo village life under novel 
circumstances. Komurgunj a village in Hooghly is the property 
of Seebnarayun Roy, an old Bramhun of considerable character. 
‘We may presume that all villages under Bramhuns, are very 
dirty, very comfortable, and intensely Hindoo. Recently 
however a firebrand named Pundit Ishurchundar Bidyasaugor 
has taken up his residence there, and preached doctrines which 
involve not only treason but sacrilege. As a Pundit anda 
Bramhun the sacerdotal thread of the landlord is nothin g to him. 
He is of the “college”, and knows how omens are produced. 
As a man of the world, and a favourite of great officials he is not 
in much danger of being carried off, or confined in a dungeon, 
or arrested on a false charge, or disposed of in any becoming 
and accustomed Zemindaree way. He has in fact very nearly as 
much right of free speech as a Bengalee, out of Calcutta, and 
not in office, can be expected to possess. He used this right. 
He taught the villagers that the custom of compelling widows to 
celibacy was a degrading Superstition, that, it was offensive to 
true Hindooism, and that the law of the land permitted re- 
marriage. The Hindoos, heard, and some of them believed. A 
faction sprung up who believed chastity preferable to celibacy, 
and who Were strong enough to maintain their own ideas with 
the: club: i They»numbered some respectable adherents, among 
whom were‘Gopal and Pratab: Dass, and their opinions began 
rapidly to extend. — X 

The Zemindar-did not approve it.at all, He was a Hindoo 
and held that tradition was a great deal more important than 
theiShastersi® “He*was:a ‘Bramhun; and: he: knew that his order 
had set his face against all the mlecha marriages. Above all he 
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was an abhorrer of widows, held with his ‘inimitable prototype 
that they were more dangerous to mankind than spinsters, that 
if the bond were once relaxed “more wielders would be married 
than single women.” The heresy must be suppressed. 

Heretics are always suppressed in one way, whether the 
attack be made in Austria or Belfast, Goa or Komurgunj. The 
prominent heretics were seized by armed men, pounded into a 
jelly, and then ordered to sign a document purporting to bind 
them to discredit all widow marriages. They signed, but heresy 
in religion always leads to disloyalty to the established civil 
power. The proper course for a Bengalee beaten into a jelly by 
the landholder’s Gomoshtas is to confess his fault, and bribe his 
tormentors not to beat him again. Gopal and his brother were 
heretics, and they appealed to the Magistrate for protection. 
Fortunately for them Mr. Cockerell is not thoroughly familiar 
with the doctrine of religious neutrality. To punish recusants 
from Hindooism is for Hindoos a religious act, but it was still 
prevented. The bravos were fined, the Zemindar was bound 
over to keep the peace, and the victims were informed that they 
might marry all the widows they could induce to take them. 

The Zemindar, a sort of Hindoo, a decent quiet man, but 
determined to maintain the interests of religion and his own 
prerogatives, if necessary by the bamboo, one might have 
expected to find. But we did not expect to hear of Hindoo ryots 
taking up a liberal reform in the spirit of Englishmen, sticking 
to their convictions under their landlord’s frown, carrying them 
out under his menaces, and justifying them under his bamboo. 
Such an occurrence suggests a doubt whether we are not a little 
too despondent as to the effect of reforms. It suggests more 
strongly than ever, the enormous importance of native aid in 
the work of civilization. A European might have taught these 
villagers the propriety of widow marriages for a century. He 
would be lucky if he escaped suspicion of wanting some widow 
for himself and his words would have been none the less futile. 
“The custom is good for Feringhees, bad for us” would be 
the farthest limit of concession. `- Fic taps auly 
22 September 1859 
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We have been noticed a project recently started in Calcutta 
for establishing a Native Christian Family Fund. It appears 
that in Tinnevelly native Christians support a Fund of that kind 
for the benefit of their widows. They pay rates varying from 
Rs, 2-8 a month to Rs. 4 according to age to secure a pension 
of 1 Re. a month for their widows. They may of course in- 
crease these rates up to Rs. 20 a month as a maximum. Subs- 
cription to the fund in Tinnevelly is compulsory on all catechi- 
sts, there are 358 subscribers, and the plan appears to succeed. 

It is intended to establish a similar fund in Calcutta, and 
subscriptions are solicited to that end. We regret to oppose a 
project upon which very considerable labour has been bestowed, 
but we have no option. The system of cosseting native Chris- 
tians, of which such a call forms a part, is wholly unsound. If 
such a fund can be established among the Christians, volunta- 
rily, it has our warm approval. But it must live or die, like the 
similar funds of English Christians, by its own strength. A 
native does not lose the use of his hands by becoming a Chris- 
tian. He is generally all the better educated and he ought to 
accumulate for himself as a Hindoo or an Englishman does. 
The guarantee of a Missionary society might expediently be 
given to such a society, both to excite confidence and secure 
faithful agency, but to the subscriptions we entirely object. If 
aid must be given let each church support its own widows, but 
to subscribe money in order to make men fancy they are pur- 
chasing what is in part given, seems to us at least waste of 
means. Let the project live, as other projects live, and take the 
native Christians out of the hothouse. 

3 November 1859 


RETROSPECT OF 1859 


That dramatic unity of events which formed so marked a 
feature in the history of 1858 was almost as conspicuous in 
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1859. Affairs in some degree returned to their ordinary course. 
Alarm ceased in most provinces. The revolutionary energy of 
eighteen months was supplanted by a somewhat listless indus- 
try, and routine finally resumed its sway. Nevertheless the 
Mutiny continued the great spring of Indian action. Every 
movement of troops, every discussion in the Legislature, every 
expression of opinion in public, all action and almost all 
conversation bore some reference to the outbreak of 1857. 
Official plans were no longer of expeditions. The subject of 
discussion was no longer either victory or massacre. But the 
plans for reorganization were as directly the results of the 
Mutiny as the battles, the new taxes as the half-forgotten 
murders. 

The year opened while the campaign against the rebels still 
continued. In Oude the Nana and his followers, the Begum 
and her servants, aided by some of the principal landholders of 
the conquered kingdom still maintained a half despairing con- 
test. Their forces, roughly estimated at 15,000 men, consisted 
chiefly of the sepoys who, believing they fought with the halter 
round their necks, remained faithful to their leaders, and the 
retainers of a few of the old noblesse. 

On the 30th December the Commander-in-Chief drove the 
principal leaders across the Raptee, and within the first week 
of the year British territory had been cleared from the Terai to 
the Jumna. Once within the Nepaulese dominion it was neces- 
sary to wait for the diplomatic, if not the active, co-operation 
of the Nepal Durbar. It was expected that the energetic soldier 
who under a feeble Sovereign rules Nepal would have marched 
at once upon our foes. That expectation was disappointed, and 
the British public loudly censured Jung Bahadoor. His policy . 
will perhaps never be fully explained while the actors on the 
scene survive. Itis most probable however that the Europeans 
were in error; that Jung Bahadoor though well aware of the 
necessity of fidelity found himself opposed by irresistible inter- 
nal obstacles. Nepal is per excellence Hindoo. The defeated 
Marhatta chiefs sent their insignia to Katmandoo, charging the 
Durbar to keep them, as the last Sovereign defenders of the 
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pure Hindoo cult. Public opinion is absolute on some religious: 
and social questions, and both as Hindoos and as guests the 
fugitives were in favour with the dominant caste of Nepal. Jung 
Bahadoor could not for months resist this expression of his peo- 
ple, and his permission to the British to act as if still in Oude 
was as great a strain as even his authority could bear. The per- 
mission was not worth much. Jung Bahadoor assembled a great 
force on the old pretext of hunting, and signified to the fugitives 
that they must yield. Hopeless and weary they obeyed, and were 
sent in in gangs. Some twenty chiefs and 2,500 sepoys were 
surrendered, and at the close of the year the Begum alone re- 
mained free, and in command of a following. The chiefs were 
sent to different stations for trial, the sepoys were pardoned 
and conveyed to their homes, and the last vestige of rebellion 
on the Eastern frontier was finally trodden out. 

A serious resistance in another province had been previ- 
ously suppressed. Tantia Topee, the Marhatta leader, after 
his defeats at Calpee and in Gwalior fled into Central India, 
and essayed to cross the Nerbudda and reach the Marhatta 
provinces. The Bombay Government turned out six or eight 
flying columns in pursuit. He could never cross the Nerbudda, 
and his wanderings incommoded only the group of petty 
States lying between Scindia’s dominion and Bombay. At 
last even this territory became too dangerous, and Tantia fled 
to the desert of Bikaneer. There he received no assistance, his 
followers dwindled away, the country afforded neither forage 
nor water, and sending his men once more into Bundelcund, 
Tantia took to the jungles. On 7th April he was betrayed by 
Maun Singh, a petty chief of Central India, tried for rebellion, 
and hanged, the one leader whose conduct and career excited 
the slightest sympathy among Europeans. It seems probable 
that he was a coward. He was certainly not a General, but he 
understood the only true principles of Asiatic warfare, and 
with him died the last vestige of hope for the insurgents. There 
have been disturbances since in Bundelcund and Central India. 
Marauding bands have committed murders, and Feroze Shah 
has contrived to cover dacoity by an appearance of rebellion. 
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But the political importance of these disturbances, annoying 
and costly as they may still be, ended with the life of the Mar- 
hatta moneychanger. 

While the embers of the Native Revolt were still smoulder- 
ing, and all Military arrangements still directed to actual con- 
flict, the Government of India was called to meet a movement 
as dangerous as the one suppressed. This was a strike of the 
Company’s European Army. Lord Stanley in the draft of the 
bill transferring the powers and possessions of the Company to 
the Crown, inserted a clause providing that the servants of the 
corporation should be the servants of the Sovereign. The Act 
was published in India without the slightest comment on this 
section. No complimentary order was issued, and the men 
were handed over from one service to the other. The men 
became strongly excited, and on 2nd May the Artillery and 
Cavalry at Meerut struck work. There was no violence, and 
at Meerut very little insolence, but the example was followed 
in almost every station occupied by the Europeans. In a few 
days the Government found itself in effect deprived of the 
services of an entire Army. The dilemma was fearfully serious. 
On the one hand concession to an armed force is always a 
dangerous precedent, and is especially and violently opposed to 
the official traditions of Great Britain. On the other hand 
punishment implied conflict, and a conflict in India between 
two sections of the same Army was a danger not to be contem- 
plated without horror Unfortunately a dislike of India, partly 
temporary and caused by the Mutinies, and partly permanent 
and created by events beyond our province to describe, had 
spread from the officers to the ranks. Regiments which had 
held aloof from the strike still jumped at the concession it had 
produced. In one thoroughly orderly crops three hundred men 
accepted their discharge, and in a month the Government had 
lost all over India seven thousand admirable soldiers, many of 
whom had passed through the annealing process of the Mutiny 
campaigns. The men were sent home regiment by regiment 
round the Cape. In August the 5th at Berhampore tired of 
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waiting, excited by one or two designing men, and perhaps 
labouring under grievances not yet public, converted the strike 
into a more serious demonstration. They seized their barracks, 
and refused to obey any orders whatever. It became necessary 
to send up a Queen’s Regiment, and 2 pieces of Artillery to 
maintain order, but at the eleventh hour a better feeling prevai- 
led, a collision was avoided, and the Sth received with their 
comrades the option of discharge. A few of their number were 
tried, but the Commander-in*Chief save two, reduced the heavy 
sentences passed by the Courts Martial to a moderate period 
of imprisonment. 

This strike embarrassed a prominent figure, that is, the 
reorganization of the Army. A Commission composed of Eng- 
lish and Indian Generals had been sitting during 1858 receiving 
evidence, and considering reports. Its reports arrived in India 
and might have been expected proved unsatisfactory. The 
India Secretariat and most of the higher Indian officers desired 
to maintain it. The Commission was absolutely divided in 
opinion. All the Queen’s officers voted one way, all the Com- 
pany’s the other, and the result was a report which influenced 
opinion in England, and was received in India with a feeling 
nearly approaching to contempt. The House of Commons 
gave a vote in favour of the double service. In September 
another order dissolved the Bengal Army. Of the seventy-two 
regiments of the line all but thirteen were dissclved. Most of 
these regiments had mutinied, the order made little difference 
to the great questions really at stake. The authorities at home 
order to enlist all Europeans on general service, and another 
posting young officers appointed since May 1857 to one general 
promotion list, instead of to individual regiments. Finally on 
30th December all Staff Officers in the Queen’s service to a five 
years’ tour of office was applied to Her Majesty’s Indian Army. 
The object of all these orders was to clear the way for amalga- 
mation and up to the close of the year the officers were still 
ignorant of their fate, tenure and prospects of their service. 

Foremost among the political transactions of the year stands 
the reorganization of Oude. This great province the home of 
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8,000,000 of people and the nursery of the Sepoy Army, had 
been from the first the focus of the rebellion. In no other pro- 
vince had the movement been so national. In no other had it 
‘continued so long. From the first therefore it was evident that 
the complete political subjugation of Oude was the first of im- 
perial necessities. Impressed with this view, and desirous of 
clearing the ground for the rectification of some revenue mis- > 
takes, Lord Canning in 1858 issued a decree confiscating the 
entire property in the soil threughout Oude. The Act was pro- 
duced a violation of the rights of property, and was condemned 
by the House of Commons. The order was never carried out 
in a penal sense, though some landholders were deprived of 
their estates for treason, and their lands granted to Sikhs, 
Hindoostanees, and Europeans who had actively assisted the 
British power. The nobles were deprived of their power of 
rebelling. Fire-arms in particular have been most rigorously 
seized, and their use for the present has become almost im- 
possible. The execution of this measure undoubtedly increased 
the hatred of British rule in Oude. On the other hand the 
disarming quieted Oude, and by putting a final stop to small 
disturbances allowed the industry of the country to recover. 
The campaign had demonstrated that the people inclined to 
follow their natural leaders, preferred oppression from them 
to oppression from native Amlah. One the 20th Oct. Lord 
Canning in person met the assembled Landholders in Lucknow, 
and publicly declared that their position was restored, that the 
talookdaree system was re-established, and that their estates 
were vested under certain conditions in them, and their heirs for 
ever. The conditions imposed were obedience to Government 
and the payment of such revenue might be assessed upon them. 
The latter condition was inserted only to enable Government to 
raise the revenue to its natural amount on estates and the settle- 
ment is in fact though not in name perpetual. This great measure 
was followed by the grant of Magisterial powers, and part of 
the Collectorate jurisdiction to six of the native nobles. The 
jurisdiction it was impossible to restore, but the new authority 
compensated them for its loss, and with their secure tenure 
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tended to bind them closely to the British Government. Om 
the other it is alleged that the oppression is not a necessary 
incident of the reform, that troops are absolutely required, and 
that a strong Police well directed is the safest and cheapest 
form in which an Army can be maintained. The dispute is not 
settled, but up to the end of the year the official decision was 
. in favour of the Military Police, 

This restoration of ancient tenures has come to a change in 
the principles of Indian foreign policy. The events of the 
Mutinies proved that the Native States were very valuable 
friends, Consequently a new policy began gradually to make its 
appearance. In India the right of adoption was again conceded. 
The right was granted to the Maharajah of Gwalior, Rajahs of 
Rewah, Chirkaree and Punnah, The initiation of that new 
policy is the most important political event of the year. 

Two great changes only were introduced. Military Police 
replaced the old constables and orders were issued for the 
general disarmament of the country. These orders up to the 
close of the year had only partially been carried out. All other 
Proposed measures, the suspension of the regulations, the res- 
traint on the sale of lands, the introduction of a talookdaree 
tenure were still in suspense, for the Legislature throughout the 
year effected little. 

But one important measure of legislation was carried out, 
the introduction of the Code of Procedure. This Code prepared, 
considered and amended for nearly twenty years, was finally 
passed this year and came into immediate operation. A bill to 
abolish the benamee system, a Police bill; and a bill for placing 
Military Police under a quvasi-Martial Law are the most im- 
portant of the ordinary measures completed. But in truth the 
work of the Legislative Council for the year has been the dis- 
cussion and imposition of new taxes. The financial position of 

‘the Empire have been the most serious difficulty of 1859, The 
expenditure throughout 1858 had been excessive. In February 
the Financial Secretary pressed by the depletion of the Treasury 
issued a proposal for raising money on Exchequer Bills. Un- 
fortunately the bills which bore an interest of 52 percent. 
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‘were only repayable after twelve months, and the public refused 
to take them. On 21st February the Governor-General publish- 
‘ed the first budget in India. After spending the revenue, five 
ions of money lent, three millions remitted from England, 
about four millions of the cash balance, he wanted five 
ons sterling. This money he proposed to raise by a loan 
inally at 54 per cent. but to which subscriptions could be 
one-half in five per cent. paper, and only the other half in 
cash. This loan was opened on Ist May, and was the first six 
‘Percent. loan opened for more than a generation. Therefore 
the year closed amid heavy financial pressure. Meanwhile the 
hecessity of raising new loans had compelled the Government 
‘to have recourse to new taxes. The first impost proposed was 
an increase of 100 per cent. to the existing tariff. The new 
tariff doubled the import duties, and placed a light impost on of 
two annas a maund on the export of grains. An addition of Rs. 
per cent. was at the same time made to the tax upon Malwa 
ium. The increase created some agitation, and the great 
ss of imports being “sold to arrive” the loss would fall upon 
$ dealers. This tax was followed in July by a Stamp Bill 
Taising the tax on legal stamps to five per cent. ad valorem, 
equalizing the incidence of the tax throughout India, and 
im Posing a tax of one anna on all receipts and drafts. This bill 
fad not been passed. It was followed in August by a License 
. By this proposal all persons deriving an income from any 
tade, profession or employment were divided into classes. 
Their highest—bankers excepted who paid Rs. 2,000 a year, — 
Were to pay Rs. 500 and so on down to Rs. 2, The bill was 
Accepted with little discussion. At the next sitting it increased 
the maximum to Rs. 5,000, and declared that the tax would be 
calculated at the rate of 3 percent. per annum. The majority of 
Legislative Council remonstrated, and demanded a clear 
statement of receipts and expenditure. The demand was refused, 
Government declaring that the Council could not and should 
exercise the powers of the House of Commons. The Council 
Submitted but abolished the exemptions, and the bill passed its 
cond reading. Pending the third, a considerable change had 
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been effected in the personnel of Government. The Home Ad- 
ministration wearied with unintelligible accounts. and afraid of 
further responsibility for Indian demands, determined to send 
out an English Financier. By law, the Secretary of State can 
neither fill an old appointment from Europe, nor create a new 
one. It was impossible to select directly a Secretary of Finance. 
The Legislative Member of Council was appointed from England, 
but up to 1853 he could not be selected except from the Bar. 
This clause was struck out in the regulating Act of the year. 
Early in December, the Right Hon’ble James Wilson, Secretary 
to the Treasury, and one of the best known of political 
Economists, arrived in Calcutta. The Income Tax bill was laid 
aside, and up to the close of the year remained unpassed and 
uncondemned. An additional tax of 8 annas a maund was 
however on 21st December imposed on all salt throughout the 
Bengal Presidency, with 4 annas in Bombay, and 2 annas in 
Madras. The result of the taxes actually imposed has been to 
increase the revenue by a sum of two and a half millions a 
year. 

The minor events of the year may best be expressed in 
negatives. Nothing has been done for public works, and nothing 
for education. The Police has not been reformed, and the road 
system has not been organized. Civilization has not advanced, 
and the administration has not been improved. In view of this 
delay, of the coming and indefined federal change, of the 
expected but undecided reorganization, of the dreaded but 
unknown revision of taxation, we must style 1859, like 1858, the 
Second Year of Indian Suspense. 

5 January 1860 


THE VERNACULAR LITERATURE SOCIETY 


The Society pursues its useful course. During the eighteen 
months ending Ist January, 1860, it has sold 8,166 volumes of 
thoroughly unobjectionable books, three-fourths of them in the 
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interior of the country. In Dinagepore alone 1,068 books have 
been sold, a number which small as it may seem is gteater than 
were perhaps ever sold in any Zillah in ten previous years. The 
following list shews clearly the character of the works sold :— 


1 Story of Mother, Pes ae 646 
2 Percy Anecdotes, =. Lt 572 
3 Tinder-box, iss aE 519 
4 Boro Koilas, ts 5 468 
5 Hansrupee Rajpootra ss 435) 1S 
6 Chinese Nightingale ... Hn 413 
7 Elizabeth, K. ies 411 
8 Susheela, first part, ... de 407 
9 Raja Pratapaditya,  .-- T 392 
10 Little Mermaid, my oat 340 
11 Robinson Crusoe, ... att 305 
12 Ahalya Haddika, bee Fas} 305 
13 Lamb’s Tales, iš: 301 


most of the books sold are fictions, and we wish all were. The 
object of the society is not to give information, except incident- 
ally, but to create a taste for a purer literature, and this may be 
most rapidly accomplished by good fictions. It is only one 
class who want to read astronomy, but all classes are interested 
in Robinson Crusoe and can comprehend the “Ugly Duck- 
ling.” The taste for reading once excited is as strong as the 
crave for drams. The reader will not go without the demand, 
will soon be met by an indigenous supply. 

The Society is still striving to obtain original works by nati- 
ves, though without much success. A tale in verse called the 
Padmini Upakhyan has been accepted, and Susheela, a tale 
designed to illustrate female life in India, written by Pundit 
Mudhoosoodun Mookerjea, appears to sell very rapidly. The 
bulk of the purchasers, it is believed, are women, to whom 
their husbands read these tales, a most satisfactory fact, if it 
were only established on a little clearer evidence. 

The society still requires funds though the subscriptions of 
the eighteen months amounted to Rs. 7,761-13 against an ex- 
penditure of Rs. 6,315. Single donations for original works of 
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a specified character will be very willingly received. The Depot 
is at No. 276-1 Goranhutta, Calcutta. 
8 March 1860 


THE TRADE OF BENGAL 


It has hitherto been the custom of the Board of Revenue to 
issue the detailed annual statements of the external trade of 
Bengal twelve or fifteen months after the close of the official 
year. These statements are so unwieldy, so confused, and so 
ancient, that for all practical purposes they are useless. Mr. 
Bonnaud, however, from the great facilities he enjoys as a Cus- 
tom House official, bas been in the habit of publishing a well- 
designed and accurate Commercial Annual, containing intelli- 
gible tabular statements. The official year ends in April. To 
such an extent has delay, the chronic’ disease of officialism, 
seized even Mr. Bonnaud, that his Annual never appears till 
August. With ordinary care and speed it could be published 
on the 15th of May. The interests of our growing commerce, 
and the necessities of our financial position make the immediate 
publication of all important statistics a necessity. The authori- 
ties in England issue accounts relating to the trade and naviga- 
tion of the Empire every quarter. They appear in the Gazette 
only a fortnight old. But all Boards, and especially Indian 
Boards of Revenue, are notorious for insouciance, Since Lord 
Dalhousie spared the present Board, it shewed no signs of life 
till Mr. Grant woke it up to consciousness by insisting on first 
discussing such trifles as the duty on Rum, and then carrying 
out his own views to the horror of the Members. 

Conscious of their inability to furnish detailed statements of 
the trade of Bengal for 1859-60 for the next twelve months, and 
pressed from above to do something in the matter, the Board 
of Revenue have published ‘certain memoranda” in anticipa- 
tion of the full report which is to be ‘submitted “at the usual 
time.” As neither Boards nor Collectors of Customs are sup- 
posed to know arithmetic, the memoranda for 1858-59 differ 
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totally from those in last year’s report. Part of the discrepancy 
may arise from the difference between ‘nominal’. returns which 
include trade of all kinds, goods free of duty, treasure, and re- 
exports ; and ‘Custom “House returns’ which include those 
goods alone on which duty is paid. But that is not sufficient to 
account for figures which shew the trade of Bengal in 1858-59 
to be just half what it really was. 
Custom House Memoranda 


1859-60 1858-59 
1.| Total value of all Goods im- 
ported and exported, ... 25,71,99,000 | 15,60,00,000 
2.| Total net collections, ye 2,05,85,000 | 1,62,00,000 


——$— 


3.| Duty collected on Salt pen 


Britain, — «e 34,25,000 | 51,29,000 
From Asiatic Ports, 94, 000 4,06,000 
From elsewhere, 33,07, 000 34,77,000 
Total, 68,26,000} 90,12,000 
4,| The total value of all gests 
imported, ... 12,60,64,000 | 9,04,00,000 
5.| Total amount of duty paid on 
general Merchandize impor- 
ted, i.e., on any tune but 
| Salt. ae a 1,18,16,000 56,50,000 
6. Total value of all Goods 
exported, ... an 13,11,35,000 | 6,56,02,000 
7. Total amount of duty para on ; 
ditto, w 19,41,000 15,00,000 
8. | Value of Goods bonded ae AP ee 
oing Salt, .. 1,01,06,000 8,16,000 
9. | Value of pone Goods cepot : 
wed 95,000 35,000 
gi -f Inwards, ret) 5,72,195 6 71,388 
ie Tonnage { Outwards,  -.- 5,68,652|  6,57,495 


SD aS 
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We must accept the returns for 1859-60, for it is impossible: 
to check them. But we can give the accurate figures which 
shew the trade of 1858-59. Its whole flow amounted to 30,72, 
17,321 Rupees or upwards of 30} millions Sterling. Deducting 
5 millions of treasure and nearly 2 millions of re-exports, the 
actual external trade of Bengal was 23} millions Sterling. The 
Custom House Authorities make it only 15$ millions, while the 
tonnage which was inwards 6,80,562, and outwards 6,71,148, 
they make 6,71,388 and 6,57,495. What does the Board of 
Revenue mean? Are its memoranda returns of Calcutta or of 
Bengal,are they nominal or real, are they imaginary or accurate ? 
If imaginary, is the Board to be blamed or their printer ? 

We must wait Mr. Bonnaud’s convenience for trustworthy 
details of the trade of Bengal. Meanwhile we may with safety 
congratulate the Treasury on the increased revenue from the 
Customs Act of last year, improved by the Act passed in 
March. The total duty paid on Imports and Exports during 
the year was Rs. 1,37,57,000. With the duty on imported Salt 
the Sea Customs’ Revenue for the past year of Calcutta alone 
stands at upwards of two millions Sterling. - Thus 


Rs. 
Duty on Imported Salt Ar 68,26,000 
Import duty ies 1,18,16,000 
Export duty n 19 41,000 
2,05,83,000 


In 1849-50 the whole revenue from land and Sea Customs and 
Imported Salt in all India stood thus 


Rs. 
Duty on Imported Salt On 44,00,000 
Bengal Sea Customs wud 39,27,500 


North-West Continental Line on 
Cotton and Sugar only ats 12,16,000 
Punjab Customs, now abolished 


ci 5,56,000 
Madras, Sea and Land aga 10,27,100 
Bombay » Mee 27,39,010 


1,38,65,610: 
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In ten years the Custom Revenue of Bengal has increased 
from 73 Lakhs to upwards of two crores of Rupees. Ten years 
ago, the Land and Sea Customs of all India were only a million 
and a third Sterling, or little more than a half of those of 
Calcutta now. What may the next decade not see ? A perfect- 
ed commercial system combined with completed railways will 
double the commerce of India, will, without an Income Tax, 
render a surplus as characteristic of the finance of the future as 
a deficit has been the chronic disease of the past. 


14 June 1860 


MR. GRANT AND THE INDIGO PLANTERS 


European capital is on its trial in Lower Bengal. It has 
entered on an unequal contest with the ignorance and dis- 
honesty of the ryot, and with the selfishness and hostility of the 
Zemindar, in which Government is impotent to protéct it where 
it is not its declared enemy. Already before the contest has 
been decided, before the Indigo Commission has given in its 
report or the Legislative Council has acted upon it, one land- 
holder, who was for a long time a servant of the State, and has 
fought hard to preserve his rights in its Courts, has confessed 
defeat. Properties which his energy has trebled in value, and 
which he had hoped to hand down to his children’s children, 
are in the market ata tithe of their true price. Factories and 
estates which were valued at lakhs of rupees will not now fetch 
thousands. Banks will not trust their money in loans to 
‘concerns’ which may be shut up to-morrow. Many planters 
who have enough to take them to England are about to leave, 
all who have made a competency will turn their backs on India 
in a few months and take their savings with them. The dis- 
trust of the Government is not confined to planters. There is 
hardly a Calcutta Agency House which could not tell of orders 
received from England to sell the property of their constituents, 
of instructions sent down from the Mofussil to invest money 
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now in State securities, in funds which may yield a smaller 
percentage, but which the double income tax cannot touch nor 
the folly of a weakly forcible Government affect. Were the 
cultivation of Indigo to involve the same oppression as that of 
sugar by slave labour in the West Indies, we could contemplate 
the present sacrifice of European property in Bengal without 
regret. But there is almost no oppression except that for which 
the Government is directly responsible, there are no exactio ss 
which are not far more than paralleled by those of the sub- 
ordinates of the Courts and the native landholders. The 
character and daily life of the planter are declared by all to be 
as upright and as pure as those of the civilians who govern the 
country. Even in the case of slavery England paid the price 
of twenty millions as compensation for the destruction of a 
cursed system which a century had seemed to legalise ; she 
provided far such gradual emancipation of the slave as would 
not ruin the property of the master who had marked the system 
as he found it. The price given for the freedom of the ryot 
from the state of villainage into which his own dishonesty and 
the impotence of Government forced him, was a Summary Act, 
in force till 4th October next, to punish breach of contract. 
That Act was passed at the instance of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal. If it issued from the Council not quite in the 
form in which he had presented it, it was still his duty zealously 
to carry it out, or at least not to put obstructions in the way of 
its action, Its summary procedure was justified on the ground 
that European capital and life were at stake, that a jacquerie 
was imminent, that agrarian outrages had been perpetrated 
which the ordinary law was powerless to quell. Mr. Grant 
himself was moved by these facts. He had to choose between 
what may be called unjust justice—that is continuing for six 
months an oppressive system which Government itself had 
chiefly created, and a rebellion, The latter the Act crushed, 
while it paved the way for a peaceful settlement of all disputes, 
and allowed of the establishment of a natural relation between 
capital and labour or the products of labour. Whatever inter- 
fered to impede the Act or prevent such results was to be 
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avoided. For this reason we condemned the petition of the 
Missionaries, the ‘perwanna’ issued by Mr. Herschel, and the 
letter of the planters to the Indigo Commission complaining of 
the hearsay evidence which they received. We regret the violent 
tone adopted by the journals which represent the planters, as 
premature and as calculated to prejudice their own cause, 
while we can understand the intense annoyance of men who 
have a large personal stake in the question. With the Act in 
operation, with the Indigo Commission sitting, silence was the 
best criticism, mildness the wisest policy for the planter. But 
the case is different where the whole object of the legislature is 
nullified by the contradictory acts of the executive. 

And this is the complaint which the Planters’ Association 
have brought against Mr. Grant in a petition to the Governor- 
General in Council, whom they ask, 

“To pass such orders as may oblige His Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal to refrain from pursuing a course of conduct 
which cannot but be ruinous to the Indigo Planters in Bengal, and 
to point out to His Honor the impropriety of interfering with the 
due course of the administration of the law by the regularly appo- 
inted Judicial Officers as laid down by the Legislative Council of 
India, and which interference is, as your Petitioners submit, both 
illegal and unconstitutional, and especially indiscreet in the case 
of a dispute between capital and labor.” 


They charge him with having sanctioned the belief, industri- 
ously circulated among the ryots, that Government wished to 
stop Indigo planting ; with expressing opinions hostile to the 
cultivation while he confessed his ignorance of it, and with not 
allowing the local authorities to carry out the wish of the Legis- 
lature without interference. Though the Act allows of no 
appeal he instructed Commissioners to watch the conduct of the 
Magistrates appointed to carry out its provisions, and to remove 
them if they thought fit. He himself removed officers whose 
decisions he considered to be unjustly favourable to planters, he 
acted as to prevent that independent administration of justice 
which every Judge ought to exhibit, and he freed ryots impriso- 
ned for breaking the law. He dictated how cases were to be 
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adjudged by sending a decision of Mr. Herschel’s to every offi- 
cial as a model. He thus rendered the whole execution of the 
Act uncertain, concussed the Magistrates, puzzled the ryots, did 
injustice to the planters, made an early settlement of the dispute 
impossible, and so did his best to drive European capital out of 
Bengal. 

When we strip the petition of its extravagance of language 
and the expressions caused by irritation natural to men who see 
the property of half a century ruined before their eyes, we must 
allow that Mr. Grant has forgot his duty as Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in interfering with the judicial officers, in sanctioning ‘per- 
wannas’ contrary to the spirit and letter of the Act, and in free- 
ing ryots imprisoned for notoriously ploughing up Indigo when 
sown. Our sympathy for the ryots, our desire to see them be- 
come the farmer and yeoman class of Bengal, is as great as his. 
Mr. Grant has shewn a vacillation unworthy of a crisis, ard 
an ignorance of the true interests of the ryot to be expected 
from one whose reputation has been made in Calcutta. We 
have approved his past career, his Widow Marriage Act, his wise 
reforms in the Akbaree in spite of the Board of Revenue, his 
intelligent plans for giving Bengal a system of roads. We do not 
think less of him that he is not popular with his own service, 
for he makes them feel they have a master. But he follows 
a short-sighted policy, acts of repression justified by the legisla- 
ture, he hands the ryot over to the tender mercies of his native 
landlords, when he refuses to make room for a plan which, 
while securing him all his rights, shall, by the presence of 
European capital, English civilization, and the Christian faith, 
elevate him in the scale of social and material prosperity. 


2 August 1860 


MR. GRANT’S REPLY TO THE PLANTERS 


| In his reply to the memorial of the Indigo planters against 
his administration of the Summary Law passed last April, the 
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Lieutenant-Goyernor of Bengal has most skilfully availed him- 
self of every flaw in their statement and every weak point in 
their complaint. Having the advantage of them in his official 
knowledge of facts, and being far more accustomed than they 
to wield the pen of the controversial minute writer, he has a 
triumph in small matters of fact and logic over men who wrote 
under the irritation of seeing their property ruined. In answer 
to their statement that he weakened the effect of the Summary 
Law, so as to make it useless for the purpose for which it was 
passed, by unfairly interpreting its provisions, interfering with 
the Judges, remitting sentences, and issuing partial notifications, 
he replies—‘the Law was one of extreme stringency against the 
ryots, it was his duty to explain to them its temporary character 
and that a full and impartial enquiry wauld be made before 
next season. The Governor-General expresses his satisfaction 
with all the acts of the Lieutenant-Goyernor except in one parti- 
cular. He is directed to remedy the evil caused by an incom- 
plete proclamation issued in Nuddea, which has led ryots to 
consider themselves set free from engagements, previously 
formed, to sow indigo in future years.’ 

We read the Summary Law somewhat differently from Mr. 
Grant. Its whole spirit and object were to secure the fulfilment 
of contracts into which the ryot had entered and for which he 
had received advances of money. Its stringent provisions were 
directed only against dishonest ryots, who had combined to 
resist justice and who endangered the peace of the country. The 
Act was meant to be one of repression and was therefore tempo- 
rary. It was fully carried out in Jessore where the Magistrates 
were active and adhered to its spirit. It was practically ignored 
in Nuddea where the authorities departed furthest from its pro- 
visions, and the minds of the peasantry were unsettled by con- 
tradictory ‘perwannas’ and opposing decisions. The result was 
that Jessore was quiet, and the ryots peaceably fulfilled their 
bargains, while Kishnaghur continued in a state of chronic ex- 
citement, its jail was filled and its best peasants ruined. It is on 
this ground that we object to Mr. Grant’s policy. Sympathi- 
zing with the ryot who was the victim of the bad Government 
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and the unjust custom of half a century, we would have forced 
him for his own sake to keep to his bargain, that for ever after 
he might be free. The Summary Law quieted Jessore, and 
saved European capital there; Mr. Grant’s interpretation of the 
law excited Kishnaghur, ruined the planter, deceived the pea- 
santry and filled the jail. 

13 September 1860 


masba iini 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


I Mutinies in Bengal and Chotanagpur 


The general history of the Mutinies comprises the engross- 
ing events which have characterised their progress in Upper 
and Central India. The provinces of Bengal and Bihar, com- 
paratively less disturbed, have attracted less notice. It is 
necessary, therefore, that some account should be given of the 
most important series of events in Lower Bengal in the second 
half of the 19th century. This can be presented in the most 
authentic form from the Minute, dated the 30th September 
1858, recorded by F. Halliday as Lieutenant-Governor on 
“the mutinies as they affected the Lower Provinces under the 
Government of Bengal, 1858.” This important and interesting 
State-paper has been reproduced at length in an Appendix to 
Chapter I, ‘Sir Frederick Halliday’, in C. E. Buckland’s Bengal 
under the Lieutenant-Goyernors, vol. I, Calcutta, 1901. We quote 
below a few relevant extracts regarding some events in Chota- 
nagpur and Nadia Division : 


Chota Nagpur 

During the whole period of the outbreaks, the Division of 
Chota Nagpur has been a source of anxiety and uneasiness, and 
from time to time of embarrassment and difficulty, and even of 
actual danger. In fact no Division in the whole of Bengal has 
been subject to such continued disturbance as this province. 
It extends along the whole length of the Grand Trunk Road 
from Raniganj almost to Shergati, a distance of not less than 
100 miles, and its scattered and not easily accessible stations 
were garrisoned by native troops who, in almost every instance, 
broke out into open mutiny, the stations being abandoned, the 
jails broken open, and bands of convicts scattered over the face 
of the country, the treasuries plundered, and the lives of the 
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European officers only saved by timely flight, Its population is 
composed chiefly of half savages, ignorant and highly excitable, 
with a number of petty chiefs able at any time to collect a 
rabble round them, and now formidable from the disaffection 
of the very troops intended to keep them in check. --- 

At the commencement of the outbreak, the various stations 
of Hazaribagh, Ranchi, (or Doranda), Purulia, Chaibassa and 
Sambalpur were occupied by detachments of the Ramghar 
Battalion, which consisted of a full corps of infantry with 
cavalry and artillery attached. This, though a local corps, 
was composed, to a great extent, of Hindustanis, in fact of the 
same material as the regiments of the line. ...Little confidence 
was placed in the Ramghar Battalion’s loyalty, which was 
Supposed to depend on the fidelity or otherwise of the troops 
at Dinapore, whilst the artillery at Ranchi was openly distrust- 
ed even by the commanding officer. At Hazaribagh in parti- 
cular great fears were entertained. There was a treasury, with 
upwards of a lakh of rupees in it, and two jails containing 900 
prisoners. No European troops could be spared either to re- 
place or disarm these troops, and, beyond temporary additions 
to the Police-force at the various stations, nothing could be 
done. No overt act was however, committed till the 30th of 
July, when the troops at Hazaribagh, consisting chiefly of two 
companies of the 8th N. I., heard of the events at Dinapore, 
mutinied, plundered the treasury and released the prisoners, 
and after destroying a great deal ol private property, left the 
station. The residents saved their lives by timely flight. ... 

At Purulia events of a similar character took place on the 
Sth of August. Here too was a treasury, containing upwards 
of a lakh of rupees, and a jail with between 200 and 300 pri- 
soners, and, when it appeared that the outbreak was imminent, 
the European officers retired to Raniganj. 

Immediate measures were taken for the protection of the 
Grand Trunk Road ; a part of the wing of Rattray’s Police 
Battalion was moved up from Suri, and a company of H. M.’s 
35th was sent to Raniganj. 

Whilst such was the state of affairs in the districts lying along 
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and near the Grand Trunk Road, great uneasiness was felt at 
*‘Chaibassa and Sambalpur. The Principal Assistant Commis- 
sioner in charge of the former station, on hearing of the mutiny 
at Ranchi, unnecessarily abandoned his station, and placed 
himself under the protection of the Raja of Saraikhela, who 
furnished him with an escort to proceed to Raniganj, and the 
Raja himself took prompt, and, for the time, successful measures 
for the protection of Chaibassa. ... 

On the llth September Captain G. N. Oakes, accompanied 
by a party of volunteer Sikhs, who had been taken from various 
corps of the line and embodied, re-occupied Purulia without 
opposition. The Raja of Jalda, a prisoner in the Hazaribagh 
jail, had been released by the mutineers, and had made use of 
his liberty to close the passes between Ranchi and Purulia so 
as to prevent the mutineers from moving in that direction. He 
now presented himself to Captain Oakes, to whom he had 
furnished a small contingent. He was allowed to be at large 
for the present ( having executed an agreement to appear when- 
ever called for) ; a small sum was advanced him to enable him 
to entertain men to keep the ghats closed against mutineers and 
marauders, and a promise was made that his case should be 
favourably represented to Government. He has since received 
a remission of his original sentence. ... 

Slight disturbance had taken place in various parts of the 
district in which the actors were either escaped convicts or bands 
of marauding Sonthals, nor was much difficulty found in 
‘coercing them. The Sonthal raids were chiefly confined to the 
country near Hazaribagh and the eastern districts. A column, 
under Brigadier Berkeley, surprised a large body of them near 
Dumri on the Grand Trunk Road, Lieutenant Graham, with a 
small detachment, twice attacked them successfully in the 
neighbourhood of Narainpur, and Major Simpson, with a body 
of Sikhs, inflicted some chastisement on a noted Sonthal chief. 

Some rather serious disturbances were said to have taken 
place in the part of the district bordering on Pachete, and, as 
will be seen hereafter, the Pachete zamindar rendered himself 
diable to suspicion, and was placed under arrest previous to 
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being brought to trial on serious charges. 

To return to the Ranchi mutineers. Having in vain attempted 
to make their way through the Thibu pass, they suddenly turned 
northward towards the Grand Trunk Road, and reached Chattra 
about the 30th September. Here they halted for a couple of 
days, and Major English (whose instructions were positive to 
lose no time in returning to the Grand Trunk Road, but who 
had agreed, at the urgent representation of the Commissioner, 
to take the route from Hazaribagh via Chattra to Shergati) with 
150 of H. M.’s 53rd and 150 of Rattray’s Sikhs under Licute- 
nant Earle, was able to overtake and attack them here. He 
found them posted with 600 men and 4 guns, and after a severe 
struggle he succeeded in capturing the guns one after another, 
and completely defeated and dispersed the enemy, who broke 
and fled, leaving their ammunition, treasure and camp equipage 
and the whole of their plunder. Their loss in killed and wounded 
was said to be upwards of 150. Our loss amounted to 56 killed 
and wounded, of whom not less than 46 were Europeans. Two 
of the principal mutineers, subadar Jailmangal Pandy and subadar 
Nadir Ali, were taken in the jungles, tried and hanged. The 
conspicuous gallantry displayed by sepoy Uthum Sing, of the 
Bengal police battalion, was rewarded by his promotion to a 
havildarship in the field by Major English. The appointment 
was afterwards confirmed by the Government. 

Chota Nagpur was thus cleared of the main body of the 
mutineers early in October. The stations which had been 
abandoned, viz., Hazaribagh, Ranchi (and Doranda), Purulia 
and Chaibassa were all re-occupied, whilst Sambalpur remained 
in the occupation of the Principal Assistant Commissioner, 
Captain Leigh. ... 

On the 25th of December Captain Hale’s party supported 
by the followers of the Seraikhela Raja, attacked and dispersed 
a large assemblage of Kols and others led on by a brother of the 
Porahat Raja ; but, though our measures were so far success- 
ful, it now appeared evident that without reinforcements the in- 
surrection could not be effectually quelled, and I was again per- 
mitted to avail myself of the services of the Shekawati Battaliom 
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under Colonel Foster, who was at this time at Raniganj. He 
was directed to move on Chaibassa as soon as arrangements 
for his march could be made. 

Meanwhile Arjun Sing and his brother were exerting them- 
selves to the utmost to raise the whole Kolhan in insurrection, 
and, though a large proportion of the Kols were still well 
affected towards Government, a formidable opposition was 
organised. 

On the 14th January the Commissioner, accompanied by the 
Senior Assistant Commissioner, together with 50 or 60 Sikhs 
under Captain Hale, went out with the intention of punishing 
the murderers of a jamadar and 2 barkandazes at a place called 
Bar Pir. Having succeeded in capturing 2 of the petty sardars 
who had been concerned in this outrage, they were preparing 
to return to the station, when they were informed of the pre- 
sence of a body of hostile Kols in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

An attack was at once decided on. Advancing to the bank 
of the Morga river they were opposed by a small body of insur- 
gents, whom they easily dispersed, and, having destroyed a 
village which they had reached, they were on their way back 
by a different route, when, on crossing the deep bed of a dry 
nala they found it swarming with the enemy, who, thus ambu- 
shed, attacked them suddenly with a shower of arrows, and, to 
the number of not less than 3000 or 4000, regardless of their 
own losses, followed the little band for some distance, not 
relinquishing the pursuit till they emerged from the jungle into 
the open plain. Not an officer escaped unhurt.. Captain Hale, 
commanding the Sikhs, was wounded in 4 places, Lieutenant 
Birch’s arm was pinned to his side by an arrow, whilst Mr. 
Lushington and Dr. Hayes, the only others present, were also, 
though less severely, wounded. Of the 50 Sikhs, who all be- 
haved most gallantly, 25 were more or less severely wounded, 
one mortally, and one man was killed. The enemy ate said to 
have left 150 dead on the field. 

On return to the camp it was determined at once to return 
to Chaibassa, lest the enemy should cut off the retreat, in which 
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case, hampered as they were with wounded and straitened for 
provisions, they would have found it almost impossible to force 
their way to the station. 

In the absence of all other carriage for the wounded it was 
necessary to take the elephants, which carried their tent equip- 
age, which was therefore, unavoidably abandoned ; but which, 
it is as well to mention here, was subsequently recovered. 

The insurgent Kols pursued the party for a distance of 7 
miles, but were kept in check by the steady behaviour of the 
unwounded men, who protected the rear, and the station was 
reached without further casualty. 

About the same time an attack was made on Chakradarpur, 
the residence of the Porahat Raja, but at this time occupied 
by the friendly chief of Seraikhela who, though protected by a 
force of 300 matchlockmen and two guns, yielded to a very 
inferior force and pusillanimously fled. 

Both these affairs tended naturally to encourage the rebels 
-and temporarily to weaken our prestige with the more loyal 
part of the population, yet, notwithstanding this, the insurrec- 
tion seemed almost entirely confined to those Kols who had in 
former times been retainers of the Rajas of Porahat, and even 
of these the inhabitants of the southern portion of the district 
were disheartened by the loss they had sustained in the action 
near the Mogra, which, though we had suffered severely, had 
been still more disastrous to them ; but on the other hand, the 
more westerly population were animated by the easy victory 
they had gained over the Seraikhela chief. 


Nadia Division 

The Nadia Division, if it has escaped the active disturbances, 
either foreign or internal, which have more or less unsettled the 
majority of the provinces of Bengal, has not been exempted 
from its own peculiar share of anxiety, but has been affected 
both directly and indirectly by the general disturbing causes,— 
directly by the presence in the neighbourhood of Calcutta and 
of Murshidabad of portions of the native army which has pro- 
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bably in most instances been the starting point of the panics, 
groundless as I have before said, and as I truly believe, but 
hardly perhaps unreasonable, to which the European portion of 
the inhabitants of Calcutta and other parts of the Division have 
been frequently subject ;—indirectly by the constant arrival in 
Calcutta of large bodies of European troops, which has been 
the occasional source of inconvenience of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta generally, and to the native inhabitants in their turn a 
more intelligible source of panic, rendering necessary a large in- 
crease to the police force. 

Nor must it be forgotten that it was in this Division that 
the first symptoms were displayed of the coming mutiny which 
was so soon to destroy the hitherto trusted army of Bengal. It 
has been from two points in the Division—Berhampore and 
Barrackpore—the one the military cantonment of Murshidabad,. 
the other the head quarters of the Division which supplies the 
native guards for the town of Calcutta, — where these symp- 
toms first showed themselves, that any apprehension has arisen, 
and in both cases was to be added the danger, such as it was, 
of the neighbourhood of large native cities, and, in the case of 
Murshidabad in particular, a large Muhammadan population, 
together with whatever prestige attached to the residence there 
of the descendant of the old rulers of Bengal. I must do the 
Nawab the justice to say that he has throughout conducted 
himself with the utmost loyalty, giving all the assistance in his 
power, and always showing himself ready to anticipate any 
requisition on the part of Government. ..- 

As soon as the events at Meerut and Delhi became fully 
known loyal addresses were presented by the various communi- 
ties of Calcutta and the neighbourhood, and all classes showed 
themselves well affected to Government. The disarming of the 
native troops took place without any difficulty on the 14th June; 
numbers of deserters from various sepoy regiments were said to 
be wandering about the different districts, but a strict inquiry 
showed that these reports were very much exaggerated. A com- 
plete list of such deserters was published, and served to allay 
the apprehension that had been felt. At Berhampore all was 
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quiet up to the 23rd of June, though some seditious placards 
had been posted up in the city of Murshidabad. On that day a 
panic occurred from an unfounded belief that the 63rd N. I. and 
the 11th Irregular Cavalry, which were stationed there, had mu- 
tinied. The Nawab lent his assistance to the authorities, and 
the fears passed away. The feeling of confidence was secured 
by the despatch to Berhampore of detachments of H. M.’s 84th 
and 25th regiments, of whom part were sent by steam to Alatoli, 
on the right bank of the Ganges, and thence conveyed by ele- 
phants and carriages rapidly and secretly to their destination. 
Another part were sent up in break vans with 4 horses each, 
and, notwithstanding the season, arrived speedily and unexpec- 
tedly at Berhampore. In this too the Nawab lent his assistance 
by providing horses, elephants, &c. 

A plot was discovered amongst the men of the najib guard 
at Jessore in which a jamadar and two sepoys were principally 
concerned. The jamadar was hung and the sepoys sentenced to 
transportation for life. Both these men committed suicide by 
hanging themselves in their cell the night before they were to 
have been sent away from the station. 

The police was strengthened through the whole Division, and 
more particularly in the 24-Parganas. 

Up to the end of July all was quiet. At Jingergachia, near 
Jessore, a police jamadar named Muhammad Ali had circulated a 
religious proclamation to the effect that the day of judgment was 
at hand. The Commissioner attached little importance to this 
foolish act, but further inquiries were directed to be set on foot. 

Various public buildings in Calcutta were at this time assi- 
gned for the use of European troops now shortly expected to 
arrive. An uneasy feeling was abroad in consequence of a belief 
that very large purchases of arms had been made by the natives, 
and that these arms were concealed in the city. On careful 
inquiry by the Commissioner of Police the reports were found 
to have been greatly exaggerated, though considerable sales had 
no doubt taken place ; the native gunsmiths voluntarily ren- 
dered their stock to the Commissioner of Police, and all precau- 
tions were taken against any possible danger that might arise 
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-during the approaching Muharram. --. 

In Calcutta, the Bakr-Id passed off quietly, and there was no 
cause for apprehension, but it was found necessary to place a 
prohibition on the sale of copper caps to natives by European 
firms, and thus to prevent them from being sent upcountry and 
disposed of to the mutineers. 

The Commissioner of Police was allowed, at his own sugges- 
tion, to have 2 field pieces placed in the police compound, with 
a supply of ammunition, for the purpose of training sailors. 
This has been found a most useful measure with reference to the 
parties of sailors that have been sent to various stations, and the 
Commissioner has been constantly able to furnish men with 
some training in the use of artillery for these marine brigades. 
During the month of August, and indeed at various times since 
that period, reports were in circulation that large bodies of up- 
country natives were coming down towards Calcutta, both in 
boats and by land. The reports, on inquiry, were always found 
to be grossly exaggerated. As a precautionary measure an esta- 
blishment was allowed for the purpose of searching all boats, 
and the police at the entrance of the Bhagirathi river was streng- 
thened. In Calcutta itself an addition of 60 men was made to 
‘the European police. The Muharram which took place at the 
end of August, passed off more quietly than usual. An address 
was subsequently presented by the leading Muhammadans 
thanking Government for the means which had been taken to 
preserve order ; but no doubt a great part of the credit is due 
to the population themselves, who endeavoured to prove their 
loyalty by their moderation on the occasion. +.» 

I have before alluded to the disturbances caused by the 
arrival of large bodies of European troops in Calcutta. I may 
pass over these without lengthened detail, mentioning that the 
Commissioner of the Division reported that the troops stationed 
at Barrackpore were creating a very uneasy feeling amongst the 
respectable natives by entering zananas and insulting the females, 
&c. whilst in Calcutta some serious affrays took place. On the 
night of the 29th of November in particular, a fight occurred in 
the Bow Bazar between several hundreds of soldiers and sailors, 
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in which the recently organised police proved very useful 

Again, on the night of December 2nd, an affray took place in 
which a police Inspector was severely injured. The Grand Jury 
of the Supreme Court afterwards made a presentment on the 
subject. It was no doubt difficult to exercise an efficient con- 
trol over the troops, scattered as they were over the whole town.. 
at intervals of miles ; the facilities for procuring liquor were 
also very great. Under the orders of the Governor-General in 
Council all possible means were taken to lessen the latter evil. 
The Commissioner of Police caused all liquor shops to be closed 
at 5 P.M., whilst the military authorities opened a temporary 
place of amusement in central position, where books and papers 
were provided for the men, and good and wholesome liquor 
was obtainable. Whilst 1am on this subject, I must mention 
that, as late as in the first week of May 185%, very serious dis- 
turbances have occurred in the town; these have been caused 
by the recruits for the Hon’ble Company’s cavalry who have 
recently arrived in India, and it has even been necessary to have 
a large mounted patrol on duty every night. The recruits have 
now all left Calcutta, and order has been consequently 
restored. 

Assaults by Europeans on the native ( disarmed ) sentries at 
the gates of Government House had about that time become 
almost nightly occurrences, and to prevent them a European 
Serjeant was obliged to be constantly patrolling. At the end of 
December some uneasiness was felt at Berhampore on account 
of the sepoys at the station, who were supposed to be plotting. 
I therefore despatched a party of 100 European sailors to that 
station, 

At the beginning of February, an intense panic was said to 
have seized on the artizans and native servants in Calcutta, 
who expected to be forcibly seized and sent to the Upper Pro- 
vinces. This may not improbably have arisen from the impress- 
ment bill passed about that time, which, however, it was never 
intended to enforce in Calcutta or its neighbourhood. 

It having been reported that some sepoys, who after a short 
imprisonment had been released from the Alipore jail, were: 
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being entertained as lathials, means were taken to prevent a 
recurrence of this. 

On the 2nd March occurred one of the almost inexplicable 
panics to which Calcutta has been from time to time exposed. 
It was, I believe, represented to the Hon’ble the President in 
Council that an attempt was to be made to arm the guard which 
in the course of the usual monthly relief would march down 
from Barrackpore to Calcutta. A house was indicated (that of 
the Nawab of Chitpur) where the arms were said to be con- 
cealed. Under Mr. Dorin’s orders, them arch of the guard was 
stopped, and a strict search was made in the house named ; but 
I understand that no trace of the arms could be discovered and 
that the whole story was subsequently discredited. 

As the anniversaries of the outbreak of 1857 approached, 
rumours of various kinds were set afloat, and considerable un- 
easiness was felt in this and other Divisions, in consequence of 
the report which has been elsewhere noticed of the “some- 
thing white” which after a certain fixed time was not to be 
obtainable. Inquiries were made as to the origin and object of 
this rumour ; but I have no reason to apprehend any interrup- 
tion to the peace in this or any of the neighbouring districts 
and Divisions. 


IL Hurish Chunder Mookherjee’s deposition before the Indigo Commission, 
1860. 


Monday, 30th July, 1860 
PRESENT. 
W. S. SETON-KARR, Esq., c. s. ; President 
MEMBERS. 
W. F. Fergusson, Esq., Reverend J. Sale, 
Babu Chundra Mohun Chatterjee 


Babu Hurish Chunder Mookherjee (H. M.) of Bhowanipur, 
in the district of the 24-Pergunahs, was called in and examined 
on oath. 

9:24 
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President: What situation do you hold ? 

H.M.: J am a clerk in the service of Government in the 
Military Auditor General’s office. 

President : You are the Editor of the Hindoo Patriot ? 

H. M.: I do not hold myself the responsible Editor of the 
paper, but I have sufficient influence with the Proprietor to 
make him adopt any tone of policy I deem fit. 

President: You have had occasion to watch with interest 
the late Indigo crisis, have you not ? l 

H.M.: Yes. 

President: During the crisis, have any ryots, or other 
parties applied to you for advice ? 

H.M.: Yes, numerous persons, Zemindars, middle men, 
and Ryots have come to me for advice from several districts. 
They applied to me personally. 

President: Will you state the questions on which they 
generally come to seek your advice ? 

H.M.: Before the Act for the summary enforcement of 
indigo cultivation was passed, the point on which the majority 
of Ryots sought my advice was, how they could best avoid 
sowing ; after the Act was passed the point on which they 
chiefly sought my advice, was how they could best resist the 
coercionary measures taken under it. Latterly, the point that 
they have generally sought my advice on is, how they can avoid 
taking advances, and being made to grow indigo next year. 
Besides these there have been particular cases in which I have 
assisted them with advice and written out petitions and appli- 
cations to various authorities. 

President: Can you state the general line of advice that 
you gave to the Ryots on the points above referred to ? 

H. M.: I invariably advised them to apply to the district 
authorities in the proper form for redress, and to go to the 
next appellate authority, if they found no redress at the hands 
of the district authorities. I cautioned them against ever com- 
mitting any breaches of the peace, or committing themselves in 
any manner by acting illegally. I explained to them that the 
operation of the Act was temporary, and that better measures 
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would be devised next year, when I was sure they would be free 
to take or not to take advances. I generally advised them to 
seek for redress in the civil courts, a mode of proceeding which 
I found was much less resorted to, than it should have been. I 
mean the Act for damages. 

President : As Editor of a paper published in English, and 
therefore likely to be read by Englishmen, had you many com- 
munications by letter from parties in the mofussil detailing 
their grievances, and asking for your advice ? 

H. M.: All letters addressed to the Patriot were received 
and opened by me, and many of them contained statements of 
the kind referred to in the question. 

President: Are you in a position to state whether more’ 
letters of the kind would be likely to come to you, than would 
be likely to come to a paper printed in the vernacular, say the 
Bhaskur ? 

H.M.: The probability is, that more letters of the kind 
were addressed to the Editor of the Hindoo Patriot than to the 
Editor of any vernacular journal. 

President: Have you at any time visited any of the great 
indigo districts yourself, for instance Jessore, Krishnaggur, or 
Moorshidabad and are you personally known to many residents 
of those districts ? 

H. M.: No, I have never visited any indigo district, except 
Baraset and Hughly. Lam personally known to many inhabitants 
of the Nuddea district, and to some of Rajashaye, and to some 
of Mymensing, having made their acquaintance in Bhowanipur. 

President : During the late indigo crisis have you had 
occassion to depute any person or persons into the interior, in 
search of accurate information regarding the state of the 
districts ? 

H. M.: Not especially for the purpose of news. I have 
recommended legal agents to the Ryots to carry on these cases 
who have acted as correspondents of the Hindoo Patriot then ; 
I have received accurate information from time to time respec- 
ting every proceeding or occurrence of any note, from persons 
in the district. 
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Mr. Fergusson : But did you send from this the legal agents 
whom you recommended the Ryots to employ ? 

H. M.: The Ryots took them up from here. I settled for 
one of them the terms on which they were to act as mookhtyar. 
This was at a time, when I was told that no mookhtyar in the 
district of Krishnaggur, except in the Sudder station, could be 
induced to take up a Ryot’s case, in consequence of a mookhtyar, 
Jitu Chatterjee, practising in the Damurhoda (now Chooadanga) 
sub-division, having been imprisoned on an alleged charge of 
having instigated the Ryots. 

President: Then you can distinctly state that you never 
deputed emissaries with directions to go from thannah to 
thannah, or village to village, pointing out to the Ryots the line 
they ought to take ? 

H. M.: I distinctly deny having done so, and thank the 
Commission for having given me this opportunity of making 
this denial. 

Mr. Sale: Can you state how many of these legal agents 
went from Calcutta to the indigo districts with your knowledge, 
to what district they went, and what was the nature of the 
understanding you had with them, previous to their going ? 

H.M.: Three in all, to the Nuddea district only. The 
understanding was, that they should act as mookhtyars for the 
Ryots who should pay them. 

Mr. Fergusson: Did you prepare or assist in preparing 
circular notices respecting indigo, which were said to be distri- 
buted in the villages of the Nuddea district ? 

H.M.: I know nothing of them, nor have I ever seen 
them. 

Mr. Sale: You have stated that after the passing of the 
Summary Act, some of the Ryots asked you how they could best 
resist the coercionary measures taken under it ; did they wish to 
know how they could resist the operation of the Act itself, or 
did they desire to resist the coercionary measures taken under 
the color of the Act ? 

H. M.: The Ryots wished to know how they could resist 
the operation of the Act generally. I could only advise them 
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how to resist the fearful amount of oppression committed 
under cover of that Act, by officials as well as Planters. 

Mr. Sale: What kind of oppression do you refer to ? 

H. M.: Imprisonment in large numbers in low, filthy, 
narrow godowns, breaking into houses, plunder of property, 
insult of women by officers of Police of various grades, insti- 
gated by the Planters. 

Mr. Fergusson : Do you believe that these things have been 
done under Act XI of 1860 ? 

H. M. : I do, after having made enquiries of every kind 
in my power as to the fact of imprisonment ; it has been judi- 
cially established that cases of the kind did occur. 

President : Are you aware that since the passing of the Act, 
the Government of Bengal has exercised close supervision over 
the local authorities in order to prevent injustice or oppression 
being perpetrated under its color ? 

H. M.: For the first two or three months after the passing 
of the Act, the provision of the Government of Bengal was not 
such as to prevent the provisions of the Act being extensively 
abused Since then a closer supervision prevails. 

Babu C. M. Chatterjee : It has been stated by Mr. Larmour 
before the Commission, that there has been a feeling of jealousy 
between the members of the British Indian Association and In- 
digo Planters on account of some of the Members of the latter 
being vested with the powers of Honorary Magistrate by the 
late Lieutenant-Governor Mr. Halliday, now Sir Frederick. 
As a Member of the British Indian Association, do you wish to 
say anything ? 

H. M.: Mr. Larmour’s statement is not strictly correct. 
The Association is composed of Members of varied politics. 
Some of them are friendly towards the Planters, others are 
hostile towards them. The Association did address the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor on the inexpediency of the appointments at 
the time they were made and I beg to file a copy of the Asso- 
ciation’s address on the subject dated 29th August 1857. 

President : During the late discussions on indigo, have you 
thought it your duty to form and to express a clear opinion on 
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the several questions at issue, affecting the welfare of a large 
portion of the native population ? 

H. M.; Ihave studied the question with care, and have 
no doubt in stating that the present system of indigo cultiva- 
tion is injurious to the Ryots in every way ; on all points 
arising out of these questions, I have formed definite opinions 
which I have taken every opportunity to express. On one point 
only I have not been able to form an opinion, viz., what are 
to be the future relations between Ryot and Planter. 


m Extracts from the Indigo Commission’s Report on the planters and the 
ryots ( emphasis added ) 


“On the other hand, the case for the planters, as before the 
public, to the best of our knowledge, has been set forth as 
follows. The rule of the planter, as proprietor of lands, is a milder 
and more temperate rule than that of the native. It was not so 
much the wish of the planter to secure landed rights in perma- 
nency or for a time, as to secure the growth of a fair portion of 
indigo plant. Could he be certain that the free contracts entered 
into by the ryot resident on the estates of others, would be 
faithfully adhered to, there would be no need for him to seek 
the rights and influence of a zemindar. But his cultivation is so 
liable to interruption and interference, at the ill-will, caprice, or 
dictation of the native zemindar, and the ryots are so often led 
away by evil advice and instigation, that no resource is left to 
the planter, but to acquire rights which may enable him success- 
fully to prevent or resist the intrusion of others. The zemindar, 
aware of this necessity, artfully and culpably foments disputes 
between the planter and ryot, in order that the latter may fly to 
his landlord for advice and assistance, and that the former may 
be compelled by the necessities of his situation, to pay exorbi- 
tant prices for putnis, or to take on lease, at a high bonus and 
a rental liable to enhancement at the expiration of the term of 
years, lands so assessed that no effort, or skill in management 
will enable him to collect an equivalent from the ryots. In this 
way, the planter is put to unnecessary expenses, has less money 
at command, and cannot afford to benefit the ryot as much as 
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he would desire. But for all this, the marketable,value of land, 
owing to the above purchases and operations, has immensely 
risen. The difficulties of planters have further been increased 
by the jealousy and the suspicion with which the executive 
authorities, especially those of the convenanted service, have 
regarded the increasing wealth and influence of the indepen- 
dent European. His very presence being felt as a check to the 
continuance of abuses, it has been disliked ; as a naturalconse- 
quence, his endeavours have been thwarted ; no allowance has 
been made for his position, and there has been a constant. 
desire, on the part of Government and its officers, to weaken 
his influence, to invade his rights, and to drive him from the 
country. In spite of this, the benefits of the European’s presence, 
as planter and landholder, have been everywhere acknowledged. 
He protects the ryots from the exactions of the Police, from the 
rapacity of the money-lender, and from the payment of extra cesses 
demanded by the zemindar. The laying out of roads, the esta- 
blishment of school and dispensaries, attest his practical bene- 
yolence. Though it be urged by the opponents of the system 
that the payment for the plant grown by the ryot, be not directly 
remunerative to him, yet this inadequate return is owing, in some 
cases, to the sheer indolence and obstinacy of the cultivator, who 
will not exert himself to plough and weed at proper times : in 
others, to a succession of bad seasons acting on a crop confess- 
edly so precarious as indigo ; and in others to a sudden and 
unprecedented rise in the wages of labour, and the price of all 
other produce ; which rise has unfortunately not hitherto been 
met by a corresponding rise in the price paid for the plant. Yet 
with all this, the planter has been in the habit of allowing his- 
ryots to hold their land at the low original rates of rent, while 
rents in neighbouring zemindaries have been even doubled ; 
and he has also assisted them in many ways ; advancing them 
loans without interest, when their cattle die and when their 
houses are either burnt or blown down. He is daily access- 
ible of natives of all classes, either when riding through his 
villages or when holding a Court, where unbought, summary, 
and substantial justice is regularly distributed. By the well- 
directed energy of the planter, large tracts have been cleared of 
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jungle ; popylation has increased, and the increase has been 
followed by the social progress, visible in the large houses, the 
better clothes, and the more numerous cattle of the inhabitants. 
The presence of the planter has been generally synonymous with 
order, progress and contentment. His failings, it is earnestly 
contended, have been those of the situation in which he is 
placed. The police are corrupt, the Law Courts are remote, and 
the Procedure is complicated and slow; the zemindars are 
usurping and oppressive. The ryot for all the kindness shown to 
him, is idle and faithless. The idleness necessitates the close and 
constant supervision of the fields destined for indigo, at each 
Season, of the successive agricultural operations by the inferior 
servants of the factory ; and this faithlessness would compel the 
planter to sue the ryot for attempted breach of contract, were it 
not that no summary proceeding is open to him, and that to 
refer him to a civil suit, with its delay and circuitousness, would 
be a mere mockery. Instances of violent affrays and agrarian 
lawlessness however numerous in past times, have substantially 
decreased in frequency, and in many districts no such outrages 
are now known at all. Complaints of planters either by 
zemindars or ryots have entirely disappeared from particular 
Courts ; and whatever may have been the offences committed 
by individuals, the planters as a body stand out to the public as 
just and independent men who circulate large amount of capital : 
who put down crime and diffuse civilisation ; and whose presence 
in the interior in the eyes of an enlightened Government should 
be at once, a guarantee against rebellion, an element of strength 
and a source of prosperity. ... 

“Nor again have we any reason to believe that the discontent 
was generally fostered either by zemindars themselyes resident on 
the spot or by emissaries from Calcutta. And we are of opinion 
that all zemindars are much too fearful of any general combina- 
tion of ryots, as well as too jealous of any signs of independence 
as likely to affect themselves, to have given any secret impulse 
or instigation to the peasantry. On the whole, then, we cannot 
subscribe to the opinion that there is any thing in the conduct of 
native zemindars which evince hostility to the cultivation of Ina igo 
or which places a bar to the investment of European capital.” 
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